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THE above is the figure usually offered to il- 
lustrate the armour of this famous champion ; 
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9 GOLIATH OF GATH. 


whose enormous stature and size are strikingly 


shewn by comparison with his armour-bearer of 
the common height, bearing the shield and spear 


of the giant. He was about twelve fect and a 
half high, and defended by armour proportioned 
to his stature. An author who has endeavoured 
to ascertain the weight of his armour, thinks, that 
allowing a proportionable weight to each part, it 
must have been about two hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. ‘This calculation, however, as well 
as the above delineations, are only advanced as 
probabilities ; though as the drawing is founded 
upon the scriptural description, according to the 
acknowledged signification of the words used for 
each part, it must in some degree resemble the 
original. With the description and history of 
this heathen warrior, | Sam. xvii, and of Davil’s 
killing him by slinging a stone with such force 
tliat it sunk into his forehead, it would be uncha- 
ritable to suppose any of our readers to be igno- 
rant. It is therefore only necessary to remark, 
that David is by some believed to have composed 
the hundred and forty-fourth psalm, beginning 
with ‘* Blessed be the Lord my strength, who 
teacheth my hands to war and my fingers to 
fight,” after he had slain this haughty Philistine ; 
and that his sword is supposed to be here drawn 
too long for David ever to have used, as by 
1 Sam. xxi, 9. we find he did; and indeed much 
longer, in proportion, than ancient swords have 
been generally represented. 
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FRANCIS'S DREAM. 

IN one corner of a dark warehouse, at the 
back of a dark honse, in the midst of a dark 
street in London, a little apprentice boy one day 
seated himself upon a bale of dusty goods, ancl 
presently fell asleep, Poor Francis, (that was 
his name) was not at that time very happy in his 
mind. Though, had he known a little more of 
life, he would have seen much greater reason to 
be contented with his circumstances than he now 
did. He had. been brought up in the country, 
perhaps too tenderly, by a very fond mother, a 
widow: she died; and then he was bound ap- 
prentice, by the assistance of his relations, to a 
London tradesman.  IT'rancis fancied he was 
treated with little kindness in his master’s family. 
Perhaps this partly arose from his ignorance of 
the world, and mistaken ideas of what may rea- 
sonably be expected from those we have to do 
with. itis probable, too, he had never reflected 
that in the view of mere men of business, senti- 
ment, in all its varieties, is the most worthless 
kind of dead stock that can lay upon one’s hands. 
Being quite unaccustomed to the prompt and 
brisk dispatch of London business, he felt, at 
first bewildered and discouraged by the smart 
orders he received, and the strict attention to 
them that was required; and he saw no one 
around him whose counsel he could ask, much 
less whose sympathy he could invite. For he 
was but a little boy, and the tall lads and smart 
young men who brushed past him fifty times in a 
day, up and down the long shop, took no other 
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A FRANCIS's DREAM. 

notice of Francis than scolding him when they 
were cross, and laughing at him when they -were 
merry. His mistress was, he thought, a very fine 
lady, but he never saw her more than once.a day 
from the remotest perspective of a long dining 
table; and then, the tone of voice in which she 
used to say * Do you choose any more, Mr. 
Francis?” did not much encourage him to open 
his heart to her. As for his master, he was so 
many removes from him in dignity and office, 
that very little intercourse passed between them. 
It was one afternoon, after having been employed 
all the preceding part of the day in the ware- 
house, that Francis, fatigued and melancholy, 
fell asleep, as before related. Joy and hope keep 
youthful eyelids open; but the dispirited yield 
readily to sleep. 

Francis’s dream, in the early part of it, was 
(like dreams in general) too indistinct and un- 
connected to be at all worthy of record : but it 
gradually became more rational ; and, as well as 
he can remember, it was to this effect. He 
thought that he rose to leave the warehouse, but 
upon entering the long passage that led to the 
front of the house, it appeared so unusually dark 
that he shrunk back, and would have returned, 
but something compelled him to proceed. Atevery 
step he thought the darkness increased, and the 
passage hecame so extremely narrow that he conld 
with difficulty creep along upon bis hands and 
knees. It was.also exceedingly cold, and Francis 
experienced a horror altogether indescribable. 
The passage too seemed to lengthen as he pro- 
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FRANCIS S DREAM. 5 


ceeded, and he began to despair of reaching the 
end, when a dim and distant light suddenly dis- 
covered it to him. As he advanced, he found 
that the light proceeded from the crevices of the 
door at the end of the passage; and it now seemed. 
as if the apartment within must be illumed with. 
something brighter than sun beams. When at 
length he reached the door, he perceived that it was 
fastened with bars of massy iron, and exhausted 
as he was, he despaired of being able to force it 
open; but to his great and joyful surprize, it 
gently unfolded of itself, and he entered. And 
now, instead of the dull apartment he was accus- . 
tomed to see, he found himself at the extremity 
of a widely extended lawn, from which arose a . 
spacious and magnificent palace. Noble avenues, 
spicy groves, beds of flowers, and bowers of 

roses, cooling rivulets, and sparkling cascades, 
all shining beneath a cloudless sky, presented 
themselves to his delighted view. While he was 
gazing on this agreeable scene, several persons of 
extraordinary grace and beauty, respectfully ap- 
proached him, and with smiles of complacency 
informed him that he was the sole proprietor of 
this fine estate. Whereupon they conducted him 
to the interior of the palace, which appeared fur- 
nished with every thing to gratify his utmost 
wishes ; and where he found himself surrounded 
with a chosen circle of intelligent and affectionate 
friends, who vied with each other in promoting 
his rare felicity. Bat there was something besides 
all this, which it is impossible for language to 
express. Over the scenery of a pleasing dream: 
AS 
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there is spread a rich glow of colouring, an air 
of enchantment, so unlike the tints and aspect of 
this world, that they seem as if designed on pur- 
pose to form a contrast with the dulness of the 
brightest reality. Dreams represent things pre- 
sent, as hope does the future, and memory the 
past. Such Francis now beheld: it was en- 
chanted ground; surpassing even the visions of 
youthful fancy. The radiant sunshine, the rich- 
ness of the extended prospect, the hills of pearl 
and gold that glowed in the distance, the oren- 
ial magnificence of the palace,—above all, the 
refined and romantic intercourse he enjoyed with 
his companions, excited in his bosom thrills of 
indiscribable ecstacy. A milk white steed, richly 
caparisoned, was now led up by a train of ser- 
vants, on which he was about to survey the dts- 
tant parts of his estate: but which, in the tanta- 
lizing spirit of a dream, he made repeated and 
inefiectual efforts to mount : with his foot on the 
stirrup, and no visible impediment, something 
constantly retarded him as often as he endea- 
voured to rise :—at length, just as he was resolv- 
ing to give one effectual spring,—the rattling of 
a mail coach that drove furiously through the 
narrow street, with the piercing notes of the 
guard’s horn, suddenly awaked him, and it being 
now dark, the lamps, flashing as they passed, on 
the ceiling, and lumber of the warchouse, per- 
fectly restored him to his recollection. Who has 
not experienced the blackness of awaking from a 
dream of ecstasy to the dull reality of present cir- 
cumstances? No wonder that Francis returned 
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TRANCIS DREAM. 


to his employments with a deeper feeling of the 


joylessness of his situation. Tor several days the 


impression of his dream remained so strongly on 
his imagination, that he began to think it must 
be interpreted in favor of his future fortune. 

There was an old porter, called Stephen, much 
esteemcd for his sobriety and fidelity, who had 
served many years in this business, His good 
natured look and obliging manner, often attracted 
the attention of l'rancis; and happening one day 
soon after this, to be sent to him on some busi- 
ness in the cellars, where Stephen was ge nerally 
cmployed, he entered into conversation with him : 
and in hopes of a flattering interpretation, pre- 
sently related his dream. 

‘*' Well, master Francis,” says the old porter, 
when he had finished, there is nothing in. all 
this but what you may one day come to, if you 
do but go the right way to work for it.”’ 

* Indeed! are you in earnest?” said Francis, 
‘¢ah! L suppose you think I have rich relations; 
but do you know, my old friend, (for I don’t 
mind speaking to you, because you look good- 
natured,) that though I am apprenticed to this 
great business, | am but a poor boy; for | have 
no father, nor mother either, now; nor any,for- 
tune of my own, so that it is very unlikely, is’n’t 
it, that 1 should ever come to a fine estate ?” 

“ Not more unlikely than that J should,” re- 
plied the porter, ** and do you know, young mas- 
ter, I have good expectations of as great things, 
and greater too, than any you saw in your 
dream,” 
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Here Francis expressed his surprize; and 
with a Jook of incredulity requested an explana- 
tion. Whereupon the old porter said that if he 
would not believe him, he would shew him the 
title deeds of his estate; and reaching an old 
brown book from a shelf where he always kept if, 
and putting on his spectacles, he presently 
pointed Francis to a part which he desired him 
to read. The words were these : “ Inmy Father’s 
house are many mansions; I goto prepare a place 
for you.” 

“ Dear!” said Francis, “ that is only a text 
in the Bible; do you think I never read that be- 
fore? You are joking with me,I fancy.” 

‘¢Oh no, my dear, I am quite serious,” said. 
the porter, ‘* and if you will have patience to hear 
me, [il tell you what] mean. I was but a lad, 
very little older than you are, when it pleased 
God to convince me that if I should gain the 
whole world and lose my own soul, it, would 
profit me nothing :—I saw that it would be the 
most imprudent, dangerous and desperate con- 
duct to enjoy any peace in this world, till I] had a 
good hope of being happy to all eternity. And 
I wondered much, (and so I do still) that all rea- 
sonable persons did not think the same. So after 
suffering a great deal of pain and trouble of 


mind, I was at last convinced that as the Lord 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, 


and as he commands every one who hears of it to 
believe this and be saved, that I, a poor unwor- 
thy lad as I was, might come to him, and that 
he would not cast me out. So I believed that he 
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FRANCIS’S DREAM. 9 


would save me from my sins, and that he would 
give me, yes even to me, everlasting life. O! 
it isa wonderful thing! but as God has promised 


it, who am I that I should dare to doubt it? Well 


sir, from that time to this | have gone on my way 
rejoicing. It is true I have had to work hard, 
and sometimes to fare hard, year after year; and 
as to the great things of this world, I have had 
nothing to do with then: but then, | often think 
to myself, when [ am at work in this cellar, and 
hear the chariots rolling away in the street above, 
what does that signify? It is but waiting a few 
years, and, if I do but persevere in the good 
ways of God, what great things will be mine? 
Why sir, God himself hath assured us that there 
is nothing in this world to be compared with what 
is preparing for them that love him. Think 
what one of these mansions will be, that Jesus is 
gone to make ready: and, to refer to the simili- 
tude of your dream, there is but one dark and 
cold passage to pass before I enter on my hea 
venly inheritance. O, master Francis, never be 
fretting yourself because you are not likely to 
come to suca a fine estate in this world, as that 
you saw in your dream, but rejoice to think that 
there is something beyond all compare better, 
God will give you if you do but ask him for it; 
forasmuch as there was that, so rare and beautiful 
in the things you beheld, as you can in no wise 
express ; so, it seems to me to set forth something 
of that glory of which the scripture saith that 
‘ eye hath not seen it, nor ear heard, neither can. 
the heart of man conceive thereof.’ ” 
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Now, as Francis had not been in the habit of 
hearing much on the subject of religion, he was 
the more struck with this discourse of the old por- 
ter. Especially he noticed the lively joy that he 
manifested in his look and manner, at the prospect 
of future happiness. For it was not mere talk 
with this good man: he really felt the unspeak- 
able joy arising from a good hope of soon being 
in heaven. And he was most sincere In saying, 
that he accounted all the good and great things 
of this world as less than nothing in compartson 
of * an eternal weight of glory:”’ and O, how 
strange, that every one is not of his opinion! 

Francis and his old friend had many conversa- 
tions after this on the same subject. Well would 
it be if such refined and high discourse were more ‘ 
frequently held in splendid drawing rooms as that 
which often passed in this dark cellar. The re- 
sult appeared to be unspeakably advantageous to 
young Francis. His mind was relieved of a 
weight of anxiety, and his spirits rose above 
their depression, as soon as he began to perceive 7 
that his real and ultimate happiness cid not in ; 
the least depend on his condition in this world, | 
or on any of its contingencies. He reflected with pe 
sensations of almost overwhelming dclight, that 
boundless, endless, and even present felicity, was 
freely offered to his choice in the good news of the 
gospel. Andas, (most happily for him,) he had 
“* no great possessions,” to distract his choice, be 
did not ‘turn away sorrowful,” but joyfully, 
thankfully, accepted of tire and HAPPINESS. 
Thus, without fortune, without friends, without 
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A SERIOUS ADDRESS TO YOUTH, 1] 


any of those things which are sought after with 
such unceasing avidity by the men, and women, 
and children of this world, and to the attain- 
ment of which such tremendous sacrifices are 
made, this happy young person found himself 
possessed of all wealth in the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. Q. 


A serious AppDREss fo Youtu. 


“ Expende orbitam pedis tui, ut omnes viae tuae stabiles 
sint.”— Prov. iv. 26. 
Ponder the path of thy feet, that ail thy ways may be 
established. 
** Now a new scene of time begins, 
Set out afresh for Heaven.” 


My dear young Friends, 

With the tender affection of a father, and the 
earnestness of a minister of the Lord Jesus, | 
now address you. Do not look scornfully at the 
title of tis paper, nor even treat it with cold indif- 
ference. I congratulate you most cordially, 
that the merciful Providence of God has con- 
ducted you to the entrance of a new year. A 
desire to promote your present and future lrappi- 
ness prompts me to avail myself of this mode of 
submitting a few remarks for your consideratfon, 
which I trust you will receive in love, and tn the 
spirit of meekness. 

The commencement of the year should be 
regarded by you as the season of RETROSPECT. 
It is another hill, which, after much exertion, 
you haye ascended, and from which you may 
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not only look back upon the past, but loo 
forward to the futwre. How many evils have 
you encountered! how many snares have you 
escaped ! how many ddngers have you avoided ! 
If the mercies you receive from God in the short 
period of an hour are so numerous, what is the 
amount of the various blessings that the divine 
bounty has heaped upon you through a whole 
year2 You may sing,— 


“ Lord, when J count thy mercies o’er, 
They strike me with surprise ; 

Not all the sands that spread the shore 
To equal numbers rise. 


My flesh with fear and wonder stands 
The product of thy skill; 

And hourly blessings from thy hands, 
Thy thoughts of love reveal-”—Warrs, 


Preservation from death is a constant miracle ! 
especially when we consider how greatly human 
life is endangered, and how constantly it is ex- 
posed. Storms, winds, cold, heat, diseases, ac- 
cidents—continually haunt us by turns! how 


often do we read and hear of the departure of 


young persons! It was a maxim of the ancients, 
Pauci veniunt ad senectutem,” i. e. Few 
arrive at old age.” One of the poets represents 
death as a mower, cutting down, promiscuously, 
the human race, who, being asked by a gay 
youth of distinction—whether he would not 
spare any? ‘* I spare none,” replied death. 

If you have been restrained from cross and 
scandalous conduct during the past year, what 
thankfulness ought it to inspire in your bosoms ! 


How many young persons, ensnared by tempta- 
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tions and overcome by evil propensities, have 
either been cut off from society, or consigned to 
merited punishment, or debilitated by those habits 
and disorders which have disgraced and embit- 
tered the sequel of their existence! ‘The late 
excellent Philip Henry, referring to the bencfiis 
of a religious education, remarks, ** Had it been 
only the restraint that it laid upon me, whereby 
I was kept from the common sins of other children 
and youths, such as cursing, swearing, sabbath- 
breaking, and the like, 1 were bound to be very 
thankful.” 

To have been born in England is not amongst 
the least of your mercies: here you have every 
thing that can facilitate instruction, buman and 
divine! governed by a mild administration ; 
under the protection of just and equitable laws ; 
blessed with ampie means of grace; your talents 
are numerous, and your responsibility great. 
When I reflect on the exalted character of the 
venerable but afflicted Monarch that has, for so, 
long a period, honorably swayed the British 
sceptre, the excellent nature of our happy Con- 
stitution, and the sufficient liberties we enjoy in 
this favoured land, cannot refrain from uniting 
with a truly excellent poet tn this calogium,— 

‘¢ England! with all thy faults I love thee still.’"—Cowper. 

A retrospect of the past will, in a word, exhibit 
much to admire in the conduct of God towards 
you, and much to lament in your own misdoings ; 
former errors may, however, be rendered tributary 
to your real benefit, if the conviction of them lead 
to reformation. Ile that duly considers the action 
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that involved him in certain miseries, will care- 
fully avoid the repetition of that action, that he 
may not experience a recurrence of similar mi- 
series. 

I will next lead your thoughts to some suitable 
INQUIRIES. 

Prominent on the list, is the propriety of a 
careful investigation into your actual state. How 
has time hitherto been spent? Can you reply,— 
‘¢ Jn such a manner as will bear reflection.” If 
you have been sensible of the value of time, of 
its rapid departure, and of its connexion with 
eternity, you haye not suffered it to pass unim- 
proved: regarding it as a narrow strait that 
unites eternity past to eternity future, you behold 
yourself constantly borne onward by its rapid 
current towards the profound abyss. Every voice 
exclaims—“ Improve the time—redeem it—let 
‘not a moment be squandered in profitless pursuits ; 
aim not at securing the gaudy butterfly of mo- 
mentary gratification when ye ought to be dili- 
gently employcd in laying up treasures in heaven.” 
Hear me, then, ye young immortals! Time 
should be employed by you in doing good or in 
getting good ; for he that wastes time in trifling 
occupations is the worst of spendihrifts: I pity 
the youth who allows moments for improvement 
to depart unheeded and disregarded. Early rising 
is favourable to the improvement of time: Dor- 
mitor and Sedulus were fellow apprentices ; the 
former rose at seven, the lalter at six, that he 
might gain an hour for reading and reflection 
ere he entered on the business of the day ; and 
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to fear God greatly, must ‘learn to fear him 


thered early, and he that is the first must have 


- God with your whole heart and suul, and let the 
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by this method he lived 365 hours longer every 
year than Dormitor his companion. 

Much depends on the company you keep, the 
books you read, and the studies you pursue, 
Read nothing that will not repay the labour: 
associate with none but those of good character 
and solid worth, and devote notime to that which 
will not be really beneficial and tend to increase 
your knowledge and promote your piety. 

‘I advert particularly, dear youths, to the main 
question: What is the state of your soul? Can 
you say that you are born again of the spirit of 
God? And are you thus prepared to die ? There 
is no medium between guilt and pardon, a state 
of unbelief and a state of salvation! Early 
piety is not only beneficial, but highly gratifying : 
it is the bloom upon the fairest fruit in the gar- 
den of God. ** A young saint is like the morn- 
ing star, and resembles a pearl in a gold ring.” 
«¢ Those,”” says the pious Henry, * that would 


from their youth. No man did his duty so 
naturally as Timothy did, who, from a child, 
knew the holy scriptures—Manna must be ga-~ 


the first,’’ 


Resolutions formed at the commencement of a 
new period .of time are highly proper ; that is 
when they are: formed in dependence upon the 
Divine strength: determine that you will seek 


heaven! prize be the constant of your 
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future life: set out with this humble resolution, 
am the Lord’s.” 

Carefully avoid all former evils, and endea- 
your to form a plan for your future conduct : 
begin and end every day by reading some por- 
tion of the holy scriptures, and pray for the 
assistance of the Divine Spirit; meditate on all 
you read, and your profiting will appear unto 


all: attend the means of grace regularly, and | 


with the desire of being edified: if you hear 
every minister with eternity in view, you will be 
a serious, thoughtful, and praying hearer. 

Maintain your religious profession with firm- 
ness and consistency. ‘The cross is too glorious 
to admit your being ashamed of avowing your 
attachment to it. I am aware that your resoe 
Jution will often be put to the test: the carde 
table, the theatre, the gay dance, will often be 
proposed, even by those calling themselves pro- 
testants ; prayer will be ridiculed, and religion 
lightly esteemed. As you grow up, your ears 
will be disgusted with the conyersation of the 
trifling and the profane, while the unhallowed 
lips of the unchaste will often introduce remarks 
that will excite the modest blush on your cheek. 
O maintain your determination to abstain from 
evil. ‘* Keep thyself pure.”” In every station, 
-be firm to your principles, to your Bible, to your 
God. “Them that honor me, I will honor; 
and they that despise me shall be lightly es- 
teemed,”’ is a promise that will always encourage 
you. 


In reading the holy scriptures, be concerned 
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to understand their true meaning ; read them not 
in parts, but in their due connexion; that is, 
read an epistle, or a gospel, or a prophecy 
through, without regard to the meaning imposed 
upon certain detached texts by different persons. 
Pursue this plan, and you will be “a scribe well 
instructed” in the things of God. 

Finally,—Be always ready to die: at mid- 
night, in the morning, or at noon, set the Lord 
always before you. Let the blessed Bible be 
your directory, and heaven your object. Honor 
your parents, respect all that are in authority; 
and in your sphere, and ‘according to your 
ability, forget not to do good and to communi- 
cate, for with such sacrifices God is well-pleased, 

I remain, my dear young friends, 
Your’s, with true regard and affection, 


Launceston, Cornwall, RicHARD Cops.. 


Jan. 1, 1820. 


Diatocue I, 


Youthful Industry ; with a sketch of the Life of 
the admirable Crichton. 


Augustus and Emily. 
Emily.— Well! my dear Augustus, do not you 
wish to be as clever as Master I’ul’erton ? 
Augustus.—Indeed, Sister, I do not know; 


we cannot all be equally clever, and I think it is 
useless to desire what we are not likely to obtain. 


Emily.—Not likely to obtain! There is no 


doubt of obtaining an object if we are industrious 
and persevering, An. excellent modern writer 
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observes, that ‘‘ Knowledge will not come by 
nature, nor by chance: precepts do not always 
conyey it; talents do not always ensure it: it is 
the fruit of pains; itis the reward of application.” 

Augustus.—But every person has not the same 
disposition, nor the same talents. 

Emily.—All that is true, but, as I believe, 
more persons fail of success from a want of in- 
dustry than from any deficiency of talent. I 
often think of dear papa’s motto, “ Maderatione 
et perseverantia.” All depends upon our im- 
proving the abilities we have, and when you are 
at your studies, you should be in earnest, and 
not turn them inte mere amusement. 

_ Augustus,—But if our studies are dificult and 
dull 2 

Emily.— Why, then you ought to labor more, 
and, recollect the subject of your last theme, 
** Labor omnia vincit ;”’ which, as you told me, 
signifies labor conquers all things. Shall I read 
to you a short account of ** THE ADMIRABLE 
Cricuton?” 


Augustus.—Do, my dear Emily ; I will hear 
it with attention. 

Emily.—The celebrated Jamés Crichton, an 
eminent scholar and accomplished gentleman, 
commonly known by the name of “ the admirable 
Crichton,” was born in Perthshire, 1551. His 
father was Lord Advocate of Scotland, and his 
mother a descendant from royal ancestors. He 
received his education at St. Andrews, and at the 
age of twenty could write and speak ten different 
languages! he was a proficient in drawing, 
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painting, and music; besides which, he possessed 
a most retentive memory: he visited Paris, and 
disputed with the most renowned scholars upon 
various sciences and in different languages. As 
a proof of the approbation he obtained, he re- 
ceived from the President and four of the Pro- 
fessors in the University a diamond ring anda 
purse of gold, At Rome, and Venice, he ac- 
>) = quired no less renown, and at Padua he delivered 
* anextempore poem, and disputed for some hours 
withthe most celebrated professors,and, at thesame 
time, exposed the erroneous principles of Aristotle, 
But it was not only in mental endowments that 
he so much excelled, for he possessed an astonish- 
ing degree of corporeal strength and agility, At 
Mantuahekilled a gladiator, who had engaged and 
foiled the most scientific swordsmen in Europe, 
and who had, not long before, slain three persons 
who had the courage to receive his challenge. 
After receiving many honors, he at length be- 
came the tutor of Gozanaga, a most dissolute 
youth, son of his patron the duke of Mantua— 
but how uncertain are all earthly things! ‘La 
fortune n’est jamais plus trompeuse que quand 
elle semble le plus nous favoriser. Celui qui est 
Crésus aujourd’hui peutétre Codrus demain.” 
Fortune is never more deceitful than when she 
appears most to favorus. He who is tCroesug 
to-day may be {Codrus to morrow. 


+ Croesus, a rich and powerful King of Lydia, who was 
at length taken captive by Cyrus. B.C, 548. 

t Codrus, the last King of Athens. He devoted himself to 
the service of his country in the war which the Heraclidae 


wade against Athens, and was slain in battle. 1070. B, C. 
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As Crichton was walking through the streets 
of Mantua, playing upon his guitar, he was 
attacked by six persons in masks: they were 
quickly disarmed by him, and their leader, on 
his knees, supplicated for his life. What was 
the astonishment of Crichton to discover that the 
villain was his own pupil! he generously granted 
his request, and returned him his sword, when 
the perfidious prince instantly stabbed his pre- 
server. Thus fell “* the admirable Crichton,” 
1583. The people of Mantua mourned for him 
nine months, and his picture was hung up ina 
prominent situation in the houses of most of the 
Jialians. 

Augustus.—Thank you, my dear sister: he 
was certainly a great and extraordinary character ! 
how I pity his end! 

Emily.—True; [ lament it also; but how did 
he become great? not by wishing, but by ever- 
tion ; and—— 

Anguslus.—I suppose you intended to add, 
that by exertion, I may become great. | 

Emily.—Certainly ; for it is true in sciences as 
in religion, They who seck shall find.” 

Augustus.—Really, my dear sister, you have 
given me a different idea of the attainment of 
sciences and of religion to what I have hitherto 
entertained. I begin to perceive that if Crichton 
could acquire so much by persevering industry ; 
and if God is so gracious to them that seek him : 
why may not I, by pursuing the means, attain 
the end 2. 


Emily,—Begin, dear Augustus, and perses 
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SINGULAR ACT OF GENEROSITY. 9[ 


vere, looking up to God, the father of lights, for 
strength and assistance, and you may be confi- 
dent of success. 

THE SAME PROSPERITY THAT REWARDS THE 
HUSBANDMAN’S TOIL, WILL CROWN THE STU- 
DENTS APPLICATION AND THE PENITENTS 
PRAYER. R. C. 


SincuLar Act of GENEROSITY. 
(From Koster’s Travels in Brazil). . 


A MULATTO slave of Maranham, ran away 
from his master ; and in the course of years be- 
came a wealthy man by the purchase of lands 
which were overrun with cattle. He had on one 
occasion collected in pens great numbers of oxen, 
which he was about to dispatch to different pla- 
ces for sale, when a stranger rode up and requested 
to have some private conversation with him. As 
soon as the herdsmen were dismissed, the owner 
of the estate said ‘‘ I thank you for not mention- 
ing the connexion between us while my people 
. were present.” Jt was his master! who had fal- 
Jen into distressed circumstances, and had made 
this visit in hopes of obtaining some trifle from 
him. ‘To reclaim bim he well knew was’ impos- 
sible—he was now himself in the absolute power 
of his former slave, who might (if he pleased) 
order him to be immediately put to death. Instead 
of this, however, the generous slave presented him 
with several hundred oxen, and directed some of + 
his men to accompany him with them to a mar- 
ket ; giving out among his herdsmen that he had 
thus paid a debt of old standing, for which he 
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22 ‘THE LAND er CANAAN. 


had now beth’ dalled! upon.” A’ man 
could act in this manner, well deserved the free- 


dom which he had resolved to obtain. 
The Lanv’ of Canaan. 
dex (Illustrated by a Map.) 


THE map of the journeyings of the children of 
Sareel, given in the first number of our last volume, 
exhibited as neéarly’as possible upon so small a 
scalé the various wanderings of the Children of 
Israel in the wilderness. The present map resumes 
the subject, and introduces to our young readers 
‘a general view of the Promised Land, shewing 
the situation of the principal places mentioned in 
the very interesting histories of Joshua and ‘the 
Judges. Upon comparing the present and the 
former map together, their close connection will 
‘be found so evident, that there can be no difficulty 
applying to this the exptanations ‘accompany= 
‘ing’ the map of ‘last year, im which we left the 
Tsraelites, after the Weath ‘of ‘Moses, encamped i 
‘the’ neighbourhood “of Mount Pisgah, upon the 
plains of Moab; There the Lord appointed Joshua 
‘to'sticceed Moses, ‘and poiiited out-the extent of 
‘the "promised land from Mount Lebanon, and, the 
at Tiver Euphrates, unto the great, or as it is how 
called ‘the Mediterranean sea. ‘The dotted ling rune 
‘ming fromi the river Euphrates, near Mount Leba- 
the tops of ihounts Hermon and 
‘to thd rivef Arnon, with the bank Of ‘that Fiver, 
the salt sey’ the dortherh 
‘Gad cantert "Phat t the pai 
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THE LAND OF CANAAN. 23 

along by Mount Seir, from the salt sea..to. the 
Mediterranean, which, with the exception. of those 
parts of the sea coast which the Philistines were 
still suffered to infest, formed the western limits 
of the Promised Land, . The first remarkableact 
of Joshua, after he had obeyed the command of 
the Lord to prepare for passing over Jordan, was 
sending forth his spies to Jericho, where they were 
concealed by Rahab, Josh. ii. 1. until they returned 
again, upon which the Israelites immediately re- 
moved from Shittim,.and.by another miraculous 
interposition of divine Providence in their favour, 
_passed on dry ground over Jordan, to the increased 
terror of the guilty inhabitants of Canaan, whom 
God had authorized them as ministers of his 
righteous vengeance, titterly to destroy and to pos- 
sess their land. After this wonderful passage 
over the river Jordan, while-the miracle was still | 
fresh in their remembrance, Joshua received the 
Divine command to circumcise all the children of 
Israel‘who had been born in the wilderness, whose 
_ fathers were not permitted to enter the land flow- 
ing with milk and honey, but were condemned to 
die by the way as a punishment for their rebelhous 
conduct, and stubborn anbelief. ‘The place where 
this second general circamcision took place was 
called Gilgal, that is, wheeling, or rolling, be- 
cause “ the Lord said unto Ce ae, this day have I 
rolled away the reproach of Egy pt. from off ¥ you, 
wherefore the name ofthe ‘place 3 is: called Gilgal 
unto this day.”"=J Osh, Here ‘thé Inraelites 
encamped tll they were ‘whole, and celebrated 
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94 POPISH CREDULITY. 


upon which they had been fed for forty years, 
ceased to fall: “ after they had eaten of the corn, 
the fruit of the land of Canaan.” Here also thie 
Captain of the Lord’s host appeared unto Joshua, 
who worshipped him falling on his face to the 
earth ; it is therefore generally admitted that this 
glorious person, who did not as all created angels 
must have done, refuse to be adored, was the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 
( To be continued. ) 


Popisnu CrepuLity. 


IN the Church at Lucca (says a person who has 
visited Italy) is the image of the Virgin and Child, 
of which it is related, that an Infidel threw a stone 
at the Infant, but the Virgin to save him from 
the blow, shifted him from one arm to the other, 
while the reprobate was swallowed up in a hole, 
which is shewn inclosed by a grate! The Virgin 
received the blow on her shoulder, whence the 
blood issued, which is preserved in a bottle and 
shewn with the greatest ceremony by the priest in 
his vestments, with tapers lighted, while he and 
the people embrace the sacred relic on their knees. 

Similar instances of imposture were, in the 
year 1556, it appears, discovered in England. 
Amongst others we read in the history of the Re- 
formation, that at Hales, in Gloucestershire, they 
shewed what was called the blood of the Saviour 
in a bottle, and it was believed that none could 
sce it who were not freed from sin. This proved, 
however, to be nothing more than the blood of a 
duck, which was put fresh into the vial every 
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THE ADVICE OF INFIDELS, &c. 
= — > 
weck: the vial is said to have been very thick on 
one side, and thin on the other, so that the priests 

might easily carry on the cheat, by turning either 
side to the Pilgrim, according as they were satis- . 
fied with their oblations. ‘The deluded persons, 
after making good presents, generally went away 
well satisfied when they had a clear view of the 
vital fluid.—How great a blessing it is to be de- 
_ livered from such awful delusions, and to be 
taught to cherish in our hearts pure gospel 
truth. How important to be instructed in Bible 
Christianity, which imposes no superstitious pe- 
nance or Popish severities; but instructs simply 
and plainly in the method of becoming wise to 
salvation, that “ the wayfaring man, though a 
> fool, may not err therein,” and that he who runs 
may read. 


The Advice of In¥Fipets to their Drina 
CoMPANION. 


An indisputable Fact. 


| » WE have the most unquestionable authority for 
re the truth of the following remarkable anecdote. A 
 manwho had been closely connected witha number 
of infidels, was taken dangerously ill; and, feel- 


) ing that he could not recover, became alarmed col 
" for the safety of his soul. He found that his A 

former principles afforded him no comfort; and a 
3 after, for the first time, impartially examining at 
the subject, he gladly embraced christianity, and 


found it to be the power of God manifested in 
his salvation, and enabling him to triumph over 
the: fear of death. In the mean time his infidel | 
VOL. V. N.S» C 
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| companions his sickness, and. that, he 
was given over as irrecoverable, manifested a 
degree. of feeling ,and, integrity, which, :is 
hoped, will. eventually . prove to have been the 
first happy; step towards their own conversion. 
They were not aware that their dying friend -had 
become.a christian;, but, ‘knowing, nothing’ of 
the blessed .change; which, had. been wrought,, 
galled to see him ;; and, addressing .him by, his 
name, actually, told him that they came on, pur- 
pose to advise him now to embrace christianity ; 


because, said they, if.it.be false.it can do you & 


no harm ;. but. if it should prove. trues you. will 
be a great gainer... This,.young, reader, is a 
positive fact; it was.the united advice of a num- 
‘ber.of honest, unbelievers to.their dying associate : 
the reason they gaye for their.sound advice is.by 
no means new ; it has oftembeen urged by christians 
with great effect; but it,was neyer before known 
to have been admitted.as, true by. the professed 
enemies of the,gospelin,.their:adyice to a friend 
upon his death. bed; and, as we,could furnish 
dates and names to establish the whole beyond all 
contradiction, . this very striking circumstance 
oughi to be had in everlasting remembrance, be 


Fanny. as “observed by Excazen, 


Count of Anian, in the lAth Century. 
-CANNOT,”. said, the Count, ...° allow. 


blasphemy i in. my nor any in word, 
“or deed which. offends the laws of decorum. 


Dice and: all games of hazard are to be. prohi- 
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Te OF BF 
Let ‘all in” my ‘house divert 
themselves at ‘proper times; “but notin sinful 
Tw’ thé’ ‘reading and prayer 
must be ‘attended Let there be constant 
peace ‘in | 95 othé?rwise two arinies‘are 
formed aid the master is de- 
voured by ‘théin ‘both. difference’ atise, 
’ Jet not the! sun go down upon your ‘wrathi © We 
niust ‘beat ‘with something we° have to” ‘live 
among. mankind.” Sach is’ our frailty ;' we are 
scarcely intune’with  dursélves'a whole day; and 
On as, we know 
not well ‘what we would tieve! © Not! to bear, and 
not to forgive is diabolical ; ‘to Jove enemies, and. 
to do good for evil, is the mark Of the children of 
God.-Every' evening all the: family sliall be.as- 
shall hear something of "God et 
none be absent on pretence of attending to» my 
affairs. I have no affairs so interesting to me 
as the Salvation’ of seriously 
forbid all injustice, which (pleas 


From at Chic, aout ign 
years by the Rev,! Alphonsus Gund) 


ately,” observed; “ ‘called 
to attend the death-bed ‘of a young man at Hoxton: 
On my entering the room, i-found:him in the great+ 
est horror of mind. | Thinking, it‘apase: 
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THE TOWER OF REPENTANCE, 


from that deep remorse sometimes attendant on 
the death-bed of a sinner, I began to point him 
to Jesus, the sinner’s only friend, and to the glo- 
rious promises of the gospel. When with an 
agonizing look of despair, he replied, ‘ Ah! Sir, 
but I have rejected the gospel. Some years since, 
I unhappily read Paine’s Age of Reason; it 
suited my corrupt taste; I imbibed its principles ; 
after this, wherever J went [ did all in my power 
to hold up the scriptures to contempt; by these 
means I led others into the fatal snare, and made 
proselytes to infidelity. ‘Thus I rejected God, 
and now he rejects me, and will have no mercy on 
me.’ 

I offered to pray by him, but he replied, “‘ O 
no, it is all in vain to pray for me!” then witha 
dismal groan cried out, ‘ Paine’s Age of Reason 
has ruined my soul!’ and instantly expired.” 


> 


The Tower of Repentance. 


UPON the top of a hill near Hoddom Castle, 
in Scotland, there is a square tower, over the door 
of which is carved the figure of a dove and a ser- 
pent, and between them the word Lepentance, 
whence the building is called ** The Tower of 
Repentanee.”’ It is said, Sir Richard Steele, 
while riding near this place, saw a shepherd boy 
reading his Bible, and asked him what he learned 
from it. ‘*’P he way to heaven,” answered the boy. 
** And can you shew me?” said Sir Richard, in 
scorn. “ You must go by that tower,” said the 
Shepherd; and he pointed to the Tower of Re- 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 909 


pentance. As Sir Richard is said to have been ad- 
dicted to intoxication and the criminal indulgence 
of his passions, this direction was very suitable, 
and quite seasonable in answer to sucli a question. 

Ami—. 


ScrRiIpTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


When TI was a child I spake asa child, I understood asa 
child, I thought as a child: but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 1 Corinthians, xii. 11, 

IN China the use of silks and furs 1s forbid- 
den to children by the law, which has even pre- 
scribed the time at which they may first wear 
a cap, and the manner im which: it must be given 
them. ‘The master of the ceremonies places the 
cap upon their heads, and addresses them in the 
following words: “* Consider that you now receive 
the dress of those who have atiamed to maturity, 
and that you cease to be children; renounce, 
therefore alt childish thoughts and inclinations , 
assume a grave and serious behaviour; apply to 
the study of virtue and wisdom; and endeavour to 


merit a long aud happy life.” i. Gs. 


TReks. 

Observation on Numbers xxiv. 6. 

BALAAM speaking of the fine appearance of 
the tents of Israel, compares them to trees of 
“lign-aloes.” This is “a sort of tree which 
comes from the Indies, of about eight or ten feet 
high. At the head of it is a large bunch of 
leaves, which are thick and indented, broad at 


2, 
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bottom, but narrower toward the point, and 
about four fect in length.” A number of these 
trees growing regularly together, and viewed 
from an eminence, would resemble an encamp- 
ment. 

The finest sort of the lign-aloe is the most resi- 
nous of all the wood with which we are ac- 
quainted. Its scent while in the mass is very 
fragrant and agreeable, See Psalm xlv.8. Pro- 
verbs vii. 17, where aloes are referred to as a fine 
perfume. Vide Parkhurst’s Heb, Lex. 
Lector. 


On Exonus ix. 31, 32. 

‘* And the flax and the barley were smiiten, for the barley 
was full in the ear and the flax was bolled, but the wheat and 
the rye were not smitten, for they were not grown up.” (or 
they were hidden-”) 


DR. SHAW states (in his travels) that in 
Egypt, “ Barley.and Wheat are usually ripe, 
the first about the beginning, the latter at the end 
of April. Now as wheat and rice M9D> are of a 
slower growth than flax and barley, it usually 
falls out in the beginning of March, that the bar- 
ley is in the ear, and the flax is bolled (risen in 
the stalk) when the wheat and the rice are not as 
yet grown up, or begin only to spindle.” Mr. 
Parkhurst adds, that ‘‘ in the plague of hail, the 
stalks of barley being become pretty hard and stiff, 
resisted its violence, and so were broken off; 
whereas the wheat stalks being tender and flexible, 
gently yielded to the stroke of the hail, and by 
eluding its violence preserved the wheat in the 
hose (or covering). 
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POETRY. 


Wortrs > 


THE NEW YEAR. 
BEHOLD! another year has fled, 


Beyond all hope for ever gone; 
Advancing quick, lo! in its stead, 
Another has its race began, 


Thus time’s unceasing wheel rolls round, 


Nor will for thoughtless mortals stay ; 


Till the last trump, with awe profound, 


Proclaim the great, the final day. 


And is it so, must time advance, 
Till days and years shall cease to be? 


How, O my soul, should this enhance, 


‘The little space allotted thee. 


O hear to-day the heavenly voice ; 
To-day regard the friendly call! 
Investigate your secret choice, 
And say, is Christ your all in all. 


Nor still aside the question lay 

Within your breast, forgotten there; 
This work becomes a new year’s day, 
A day for thoughtfulness and prayer. 


Though you profess to know his name, 


Vow an attachment to his laws; 
Would even suffer loss and shame, 
To shew you love his sacred cause. 


Yet what avails, if here you cease, 
And never feel his blood applied, 
Communicating conscious peace 
By faith in Jesus crucified ? 
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59 POETRY. 


Have you renounc’d proud self for him? 
W bat was your gain accounted loss ? 
Say, is there ought that you esteem 
Above the merits of his cross ? 


When prostrate at his feet you lie, 
As in his sight with heart sincere: 
Can you invoke his piercing eye, 
To read desires implanted there. 


Approve, O Lord, my weak essay ; 
And tell me thou indeed art mine: 
’Tis this will chase my fears away, 
For what can harm a child of thine. 


W. B. 


Vines addressed to an absent Son on the en- 

trance of the New Year. 

ABSENT from tender parents, dearest friends ! 

Thy father his devoutest wishes sends ; 

And oflers praise to that Aliighty pow’r 

That has preserv'd thee to this favour’d hour, 

Through dangers numberless thy steps has led, 

And pour'd abundant blessings on thy head. 

Still may his care thy life from ills protect ! 

Still may his voice thy future way direct ! 

Spar'd to beholu the entrance of the year, 

Be fill’d thy heart with gratitude sincere. 


Now let thy pray’rs with pure affection rise 
Beyond earth’s narrow bounds and pierce the skies. 


What theme so worthy to engage thy soul 

As love divine? where soft compassions roll 
To helpless ruin’d man, and ealm his woes, 
Heal all his maladies, his fears compose ! 
Attune his lips to pard’ning grace and love, 
And raise his thoughts to endless joys above. 
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With prospects of a kingdom and a crown. 


PFOERTRY. $3 


While commerce calls and earthly cares demand 
Thy due attention, let my counsel stand 

And hold an audience; let itbereceivd 
With meekness, and its faithful words believd. 
For I commend thee to that holy page 

Which will direct thy steps, thy love engage: 

Be it thy dear companion, thy delight ; 

Its admonitions ever in thy sight. 

O! it will teach thee truths of import high ; 
Instruct thee how to live, and how to die: 
Should’st thou survive to look on length of days, 
"Twill shine upon thee with its blissful rays ; 

And cheer thee when thy sun is nearly down 


IGDALIA. 


THE FAMILY PARTY: 
Or, the Parent's Wishes for his Children. 


_—_——--- 


Well-pleas’d I watch my cheerful train, 
And look and love the valued band ; 
Enwrapp’d as in a five-fold chain, 

J grateful bless the Giver’s hand ;-~- 
While on my heart their names I bear, 
And offer thus, for each, my prayer. 


_Joun. (Ileb. signifies Abounding mercy or grace 


of the Lord.) 


Grace and peace, from God descending, 
Ever on my John abide ; 

Grace from sin and wrath defending, 
Peace through Jesus crucified ! 

Mov'd by Merey, may’st thou cherish 
Love to Adam’s fallen race ; 

Call’d to shew them, lest they perish, 
All the depths of boundless grace. 
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GrorRGE. (Gr. Husbandman, Tiller of the Ground 


Hard is the soi/, and chok'd with weeds, 
Till Grace the stubborn heart has till’d ; 
May He from whom that grace proceeds 
Make thee, my George, a fruitful field: 
O may thy heart, as much. blest ground, 
Soft with the dews of Jesus’ blood, 
With rich returns of fruit abound, 

The genuine Husbandry of God. 


SopHi1A. (Gr. Wisdom.) 
For my Sophia what request 
Willi best express my love ? 
With wisdom may thy heart be blest ; 
The wisdom from above. 


And as that valued name is thine, 
The name thy mother bears; 
In thee may equal wisdom shine, 

And grace resembling hers. 


Epwarb. (Saxon. Happy Guardian, or Keeper; 
or Happy Ward.) 

Guardian of souls, for ever keep 
My Edward with thy happy sheep; 
Guard him from earth’s debasing cares ; 
Guard him from Satan's deep-laid snares ; 
Teach him t’ intrust his soul with Thee 
Its Guardian for eternity ; 
Then take him to thy fold above, 
And make him happy in thy love. 


HENRY. (Germ. Rich Lord.) 
How can a Father's love repay 
His Henry’s infant smile ? 
For lordly riches shall 1 pray? 
Yor wealth’s false glitt’ring pile 
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Ahno! I'll seek the wealth stor’d up 
For saints, where Jesus is; 
Here make him rich in faith and hope; 
Hereafter, rich in bliss. PAPA, 


THE STRONG HOLD, 
(Set to Music. ) 

HOW grateful is the cheering sound, 
O could it reach earth’s utmost bound, 
Pris’ners of hope to Jesus turn; 
The sure strong hold, the refuge he, 
The sinner’s all-suthcient plea, 
Who all our weighty griefs has borne. 


Captive of sin and Satan too, 
Whene’er my wretched state I view, 

I pause—I tremble—I despair— 

But Hope- the offspring of the skies, 
Discovers where my safety lies, 

And points to Jesus—mercy’s there. 


Saviour! and dost thou bid me come, 

And promise an eternal home. 

Of peace divine, and endless joy! 

I come depending on thy word, 

Avouch thee as my only Lord, 

And in thy praise my hours employ. R,C. 


RELIGION. 


THE evening gale is nearly hush’d to rest. 
Silence now walks abroad, and darkness reigns; 
Noise and disorder flee, and peace regains 

Her. seat—and she is now a welcome guest. 

The beauteous orbs now shooting forth on high, 
To, the-enraptured mind His power displays 
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Who rules the universe. Religion says, 

(Pointing her sacred finger to the sky) 

‘“ My ways to seats beyond those stars will lead ; 

I crown the man who will obey my call 

With immortality and joy, when all 

His friends, and those whom now he loves—are dead. 

When yonder sun and moon, and stars shall fall 

That man shall rise and reign triumphant over all.” 
K. L, 


TO AN INFIDEL. 


IF revelation be, as some suppose, 

An empty fiction, whence delusion flows; 

The fabled error with no evil teems, 

But charms me waking, and delights my dreams ; 
With tongues of seraphs bids life’s troubles cease, 
And points to paths of pleasantness and peace. 
Nor will its comforts fail, when fails my breath, 
But like an angel, bless my soul in death. 

And should the pleasing hope its voice inspires, 
Delusive prove when aged time expires; 

The fond delusion from all mischief free, 
Hereafter will not, cannot injure me: 

But think—should its tremendous threats prove true, 


What must, Oh! Infidel, become of you! 
Cornhill. G.I. K. 


Jesus Hominum SALVATOR. 


Qu a d t d p 
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H ssa m ch 


( Translations are requested in the same form.) 
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MAGAZINE 
Miscellany. 


FEBRUARY, 182 20. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


WE find in the not only his- 
tories wherein armour and some of its parts are 
described, but also, allusions to complete suits 
of armour, and to the pieces of which they were 
composed. The above delineation shews the parts 
of a suit of armour separately, and is copied from 
| an ancient gem. First, the leg pieces, which have 
| 


no joint, although they also cover a considerable 
portion of the thigh: these have been in later ages 
=, divided into two ; and those intended to cover the 
§ thighs are called cuisses, while those for the legs 
have received the name of greaves. These, how- 
ever, are comparatively modern improvements: 
those in one piece, covering ouly the front part 
of the leg, as above represented, being the most 
VOL. V. N.S. D 
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ancient. The handle of the spear is stuck in 
the ground, The sword is in its sheath; which 
terminates in a flat strong metal ornament, on 
which it stood erect without being supported ; 
it is of a very different form to that treated of in 
our last number. The cuirass or body armour 
is thought by some to have been made of leather, 
or some such flexible material capable of taking 
the form of the parts; though there appears no 
insuperable objection to its being formed of se- 
parate pieces of metal accurately joined together 
when put on, like Goliath’s brazen coat of mail, 
1 Samuel, xvii. 5. The shield is not fully exposed 
to view, the helmet hanging up on it concealing 
the upper part, which may be judged of from the 
lower part of its orbit, the ancient shield being 
either of a circular or oval form, The helmet, 
with its flowing crest of horse hair, was mani- 
festly of one piece, and intended to cover the 
whole head: it therefore differed from those 
generally used in Europe before and since the 
invention of gun powder; the former had a vizor 
or sight-piece, with a barred grate in the front, 
which could be raised up and let down again at 
pleasure; the latter, that is the helmet, now worn 
by horse soldiers, hardly consists of any thing 
beyond a high and ponderous covering for the top 
of the head. The alterations however, are 
principally owing to the invention of gun powder, 
which has greatly superseded the use of the sword 
and spear in battle, and renders defensive armour 
of little or no avail. To such perfection mankind 


have at length brought the horrible art of destroy- 
ing one another, 
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Cousins VISIT. 


MRS. NEWTON hadtwo daughters, named 
Susan and Maria: they lived a retired life in the 
country, and as they seldom saw company, they 
were both exceedingly delighted one morning at 
breakfast, when their mother read them part of a 
letter she had just received from her niece, Miss 
Newton, in London, saying, that she intended 
to come and pass a month with them very shortly, 

Susan and Maria were girls of thirteen and 
fourteen years of age; but their cousin was a lady 
grown up. ‘They had never seen her, but they 
had often heard their mamma say, that she was a 
very amiable and sensible young woman, therefore, 
they were very impatient for her coming, and, 
indeed, thought of little besides from this time 
till that of her arrival. 

Susan Newton was a gentle, affectionate girl ; 
her manners were refined, and her temper sweet 
and obliging. Maria was lively and talkative ; 
she liked very much to be noticed by strangers ; 
and she had a foolish idea that whatever she said 
or did before others, they were observing her and 


thinking of her;—a mistake which always arises 


from persons’ thinking too much of themselves. 
Maria also was very apt to feel jealous of her 
sister, having a great desire that people should 
love her the best :—and the very first thought tha¢ 
sprung up in her little selfish heart when she heard 
of her cousin’s coming, was, that, she hoped she 
would love her better than her sister. Such 
thoughts look very frightful set down in black and 
D2 
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white; and yet they do not appear at all more so 
than they really are when concealed from every 
eye in some dark crevice of the heart. Maria 
accordingly began, from that instant, contriving 
what she could do to ingratiate herself in her 
cousin’s favour; and worse than that, how she 
could make herself appear more amiable and 
agreeable than Susan; whereas Susan, in the sim- 
plicity of her heart, thought only of the pleasure 
she should enjoy in her cousin’s company. 

On the day appointed, Mrs. Newton set off in 
the little poney chaise which she kept, to meet 
her niece at the neighbouring town, for the stage 
coach did not come within five miles of their 
retired village. Susan and Maria remained at 
home; and before their mother could well have 
reached the town to which she was going, their 
impatience made them imagine it was time for her 
to return. Accordingly they placed themeelves 
in the bow window that looked towards the road, 
in order that they might catch the first glimpse of 
the chaise. Susan, indeed, was wtse enough to 
take her work, so that the time did not seem so 
extremely tedious to her as it did to Maria, who 
expressed her uneasiness, from time to time, by 
exclaiming, ‘ what a while they are !”~ -‘ I begin 
to be afraid that cousin is not come:”—“ How I 
wish they would come!”—and the like. Every 
gig, cart, waggon, or wheelbarrow that was heard 
at a distance, Maria felt sure was it. But Susan 
wisely suspended her opinion till they came within 
sight, At last,—that is, just about the time that 
might have been expected—the grey poney made 
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at. 


its appearance, and presently stopped, with their 
guest, before the gate. Maria, by this time, had 
wrought herself into such an agitation, that her 
cheeks were all in a crimson glow; and she made 
two or three blunders in the sentence which she 
had prepared for the first greeting. So that Susan, 
who had made no preparation at all, and only 
said, ** How dye do, cousin?” appeared on this 
occasion to the most advantage. Miss Newton 
kissed them both affectionately ; but not being in 


good health she was greatly fatigued by her jour- 


ney, and could not therefore take much notice of 
either of them that evening. Maria remarked 
several times, “ how very sorry she was her cousin 
was so poorly :” But Susan, who perceived it was 
fatiguing to her to reply, said nothing about it ; 
only she set a footstool for her to rest her feet 
upon, and gently placed one of the sofa pillows at 
the back of her chair; and when she smiled, and 
said, “ Thank you, love,” Maria wished she had 
thought of it, and said, “ Ah, that is right; I am 
sure cousin must want something to lean upon. 
How I do hope she will be better to-morrow !” 
She was better the next day; and soon rendered 
herself so agreeable to the young folks, by her 
amiable manners and intelligent conversation, that 
they were both delighted with their relation. 
Susan soon felt a tender affection for her, and 
Maria an increased desire to win her regard, For 
this purpose, she employed several means which 
proved her to be very unskilful in the culture of 
true affection. For instance, she would go to her 
cousin several times in a day, and throwing her 
D3 | 
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arms round her neck, kiss her repeatedly, ull it 
became really troublesome: then she would say, 
‘‘ Dear cousin, how I love you! I don’t think 
you know half how much I love you;” and other 
things of the same kind :—things, which are all 
very well, occasionally, when they are the genuine 
and spontaneous expressions of affection; but 
when employed as mere professions to gain favor, 
which is oftener the case, they are exceedingly 
troublesome and disagreeable. 

Susan’s love was expressed in a different way. 
She shewed her respect for her cousin by listening 
atuenttvely to her conversation; and her affection, 
chiefly by thinking of and doing little things, 
which she thought might promote her comfort or 
convenience, Maria, indeed, was very officious 
in waiting upon her; but as her object in so doing 
was not so much to accommodate her cousin as 
to show her own attentions, she often made mis- 
takes, and gave more trouble than service. She 
had also a very unpleasant way of saying flattering 
things, which, always means, that persons wish 
to be flattered in return, ‘“ Dear cousin,” she 
would say, ‘* how [ du admire the colour of your 
hair :”"—or, “how sweetly cousin sings !”—or, 
“‘ how I do wish [ could write such a nice hand as 
cousin!” But Susan very properly thought, it 
would be a liberty in a girl of her age to make such 
remarks; she was content to make them to her- 


self, and to endeavour to imitate her cousin’s 
excelleneies, 


During the whole time of Miss Newton’s visit, 


Maria was so anxious to be in her company, that 
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she neglected her usual business, and did not 
apply properly to any thing, while Susan went 
regularly about her usual studies; and besides 
that, knowing that her mamma wished to enjoy a, 
much of her niece’s company as possible, slie 
undertook many little domestic offices that she was 


unaccustomed to, in order that her mother might 


have the.more leisure. ‘Thus she was often ab_ 
sent from the parlour fora long time, at which 
Maria secretly both rejoiced and wondered; for 


she considered that her sister’s absence afforded 


her a capital opportunity of recommending her- 
self. Very often she would remain m the room, 
or follow her mother and cousin about the garden, 
when they would both rather have dispensed with 
her company, that they might have some private 
conversation, ‘Thus it is that forward, pushing 
persons ever defeat their own purposes. It was 
particularly observable, that Susan’s assiduities 
were not confined to an individual whom she 
wished to please: her mother, her sister, and 
every one who needed them, were attended to 
with as much alacrity as her cousin, while Maria 
neglected every body else, in order to lavish her 
attentions and services upon one. 

Now Miss Newton was too observant a person 
not to remark all this; and before she had past 
one week in this family, any impartial by-stander 
would have seen for which of these girls she felt 
the most esteem. But poor Maria was so blinded 
by self-love, that she could not persuade herself 
but that, in return for all her lavish professions of 
regard, so far surpassing those of her sister, she 
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must give preference to herself, still she wished 
for some unequivocal assurance of this prefer- 
ence; and the day before Miss Newton was to 
take her departure, being alone with her in the 
garden, she endeavoured to introduce the sub- 
ject. Finding, however, that ne distant, nor 
even broad hint, would be taken, she said, at 
length, “ Dear cousin, there is one question I 
should so like to ask you?” 

Cousin—W ell, if it is a proper question, ask it.” 

Maria—“ 1 don’t know whether you will thmk 
it a proper question quite; but 1 feel so anxious 
about it that I must tell you: —it is, that 1 should 
so very much like to know, for a particular rea- 
son, which you like best, Susan or me ?” 

Cousin—“ I must first tell you, that I do not 
think that a proper question ; and I advise you to 
drop it at once; however, I shall give you your 
choice ; if you still desire it, 1 will answer it, 
but observe, I advise you not.” 

Maria—*“ Ah, well, do answer it, however.” 

Cousin—* Well, then, I love Susan the best.” 

Maria looked up, to see if she was serious; 


and expecting some satisfactory explanation, she 
repeated “ Susan !” 


Cousin—“ Yes, Susan.” 

Hereupon Maria hastily withdrawing her arm 
from her cousin’s, hid her face in her hands, and 
burst into a passionate fit of weeping: She cried 
violently, a long time, expecting at every first 
burst, that her cousin would say something con- 
solatory :—instead of which, she only walked 
quietly by her side, without uttering a word. 
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At last, in a sullen and broken voice, Maria 
began,—“ Well, it is hard, after all that I have 
felt, I little thought of this ;—it is hard,—it is 
very 

Cousin—“ It is no fault of mine, my dear; 
did not I advise you not to put the question ?” 

Maria—“ Ah, but I mean it is hard that you 
should—that you should not love me as. well, at 
least—Oh! oh! oh! (sobbing.) 

Cousin— But that is not my fault either; I 
cannot help it.” 

Here Maria wept more violently than before. 

Cousin—“ My dear, I am very sorry to have 
hurt you; but you know, I was obliged to tell the 
truth. There is not time now to enter further 
upon the subject; but I promise that when I re- 
turn home, I will write you along letter, and 
explain to you why L love Susan the best. In 
the mean time, I must say, that I do love you, 
Maria, though not quite so well as 1 hope to do 
when we meet again.” 2 

Maria was a little comforted by this assurance? 
and by the promise of a letter from her cousin 
which (unless any thing unforeseen prevents) she 
intends her to receive on the first of March. 


Q. Q. 


BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Thucydides. The Greek Historian. B. C. 391. 


THIS celebrated historian is said to have been 
born at Athens, about 469 years before Christ. 
He was descended from one of the Thracian mo- 
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narchs, and having distinguished himself in the — 
Grecian games, occupied an important post in the 
Athenian armies. Amphipolis being besieged 
during the Peloponnesian war, he was employed 
to .relieve it, but in this design he was frustrated 
by the rapid movements of Brasidas, the Lace. 
dzmonian, and was in consequence banished from 
Athens. During his exile he was not inactive, 
A mind that has acquired habits of industry cannot | 
reconcile itself to inglorious ease. He that is 
willing to labour and to benefit mankind, will 7 
always find something to do. Thucydides, there. 7 
fore, employed his leisure in writing his history of 7 
the Peloponnesian war. This work is generally 
and deservedly admired as well for the authenticity 
of its narrations, as for its impartiality, and the 
animated and concise style in which it is written, 
As a proof of the high estimation it acquired, the 
renowned orator, Demosthenes, transcribed it no 
less than eight times, and could nearly repeat it by 
heart. If a heathen could pay such respect to 4 
human compositun, which, with all its excellen- 
cies, was not without its imperfections, what | 
regard should Christians pay to the holy word of 
God, which is very pure and perfect, and whose ie 
unrivalled excellency of it is to convert the soul, © 
Thucydides died in his 80th year. B.C. 391. 


Hippocrates. The Greek Physician, B.C. 361. be 
HE drew his first breath in the Isle of Cos, one oe 


of the Cyclades, about B. C. 460. He studied J 
physic and philosophy, and was the first that re- 4 
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; throughout Greece. ‘The Abderites, a people of 
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© Paceonia, sent to him to attend Democritus, whom | 


© or any other age,’ 
> him into his dominions to prescribe to those who 
were infested with the plague ;” all the glitter of 
) the Persian riches and dignities were not, how- 
") ever, capable to corrupt him, nor suspend the 
) hatred and aversion which was become natural to 


they regarded as insane, but Hippocrates pro-. 


’ nounced him to be the only man amongst them 
) that really possessed a sound mind. 


Rollin styles him “ the greatest physician of that 
’ and that Artaxerxes “ invited 


the Greeks towards the Persians, since the latter 
had invaded them. He therefore replied to the 


' offers of Artaxerxes, that he was free from either 
} wants or desires. The Athenians were trans- 
é ported with admiration at this disinterested con- 
) duct, and loaded him with rewards and honours. 


; He died at the advanced age of nearly 100, about 
B.C. 361. 


Who can refrain from meditating upon “ the 


» Great Physician,” who came from Heaven to 


remove the plague of sin, and save a ruined 
world. Jesus the Saviour made himself of no 
reputation, and spent his life to rescue us from 


misery. was disinterested love, indeed! — 


What henours does he not deserve! What 
homage does he not deservedly claim! O, let us 
apply to him for health and cure, for deliverance 
from sin here, and for eternal glory hereafter. 


R. C, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir, 

THE following most interesting letter was put into my 
hand a few years since by the Author. I have not inserted the 
names of the parties; but the originals are in my possession, and 
have often excited my gratitude to God, The circumstance re. 
ferred to is still fresh in my recollection. 

Launceston. I remain yours truly, C. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Leter to A MINISTER. 


London, July, 1813. 
Rey. and dear Sir, 


PERSUADED that the ministerial office is 
arduous beyond the common measure of difficult 
ties, since its external duties, however laborious, 
are light, compared with the anxiety justly attend- 
ant on so great aresponsibility: I believe it im- 
perative upon every one who may have it in his 
power to communicate that encouragement the 
faithful prophet feels when he learns, that his la- 
bor has not been in vainin the Lord. ‘To be made 
instrumental in the conversion of but one soul, 


would, in his judgment, more than compensate for | 


ages of weariness and anxiety. I bless God, that 
in the following narrative, connected with my own 


history, it is my privilege to make known to you | 


how graciously the Holy Spirit has been pleased 
to accompany that good seed which you have 
sown under his euidance. 

A considerable part of my life was spent in to- 
tal inattention to the concerns of my soul. When 
first | became impressed with the sense of the ime 


portance of religion, every idea upon that momen- 
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tous subject was attended with such a feeling of my 
innate and practical depravity, as to make me fear 
I had no part, nor Jot, in the matter. In this state 
my mind continued for some years, at times being 
very powerfully exercised, so that for weeks, and 
sometimes for months together, my usual custom 
of saying my prayers gave way to an earmest im- 
portunity, as though I were begging for life; my 
cry used literally to be the tearful repetition of 
‘¢ Lord have mercy upon me a sinner!” and the 
spirit of my mind was, that if I perished I would 
perish at his feet. These happy times (for pain- 
ful as they were, compared with the interval, I 
must callthem happy) were rare and of too short 
duration. At the early part of this second stage 
of my existence, I was an utter stranger to the 
gospel scheme; but before it terminated, increased 
attention to sermons, the new connexions I formed 
by joining a Sunday School, and particularly the 
reading the Youth’s Magazine, gradually ac- 
quainted me with the externals of that gracious 
plan. I read the scriptures, but seemed to derive 
little profit from them; there was as it were a veil 
over my heart; I understood not what I read. 
This darkness was a constant source of grief to 
me; I saw in it the depravation of my mind; in 
fact, | was now become more habitually concerned 
about my soul’s eternal welfare. I now knew that 
Christ was the only saviour of sinners, and that he 
was able and willing to save to the utmost all that 
believed on him. I am fully persuaded, that at 
this time my faith was firmly fixed on the Saviour 
of sinners, however I thought not sothen. I rea- 
VOL. V. N.S. E 
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soned, that if I was indeed one of his, my heart” 


Chapel; you were in the pulpit; the text from ~ 
which you preached I cannot remember, * nor | ~ 
can I give any minute detail of the sermon: what 7 
then most affected me I still recollect; you con- et, 
sidered the Christian and the unbeliever as op- 7 
posite in their bias.—** The Unbeliever,” you ob- < 
served, *¢ may do many surprising things, but his 


weak, may even fall, but the direction of his § 
journey is heavenwards. q 


Iwo of my friends were with me, one of whom 
now studies at the same College with me. To his @ 


— 


* The sitll was the Conversion of Zaccheus. 


would not be so dead and cold as I felt it, but 77 rT 
would burn with love and gratitude to him who 77 ” 
died to save. This was the state of my mind’ | fr 
when God was pleased to remove these dishonour- 7) 
able doubts and fears, by opening my heart to” 7 re 
receive the whole gospel. I call those doubts and | 7 mi 
fears dishonourable, because they arose from a — 
lurking idea of some fitness in myself to receive 7= | 
the grace of God; it struck me that so great was 7] 
the apathy of my soul to the displays of God's 7] 
love to sinners, in their salvation by the death of “F 
his Son, that I never could be a partaker of that 7] | 
blessing. 
Here, Sir, begins the love and esteem I have | - 
ever since entertained for you ; you were the in- ¥ 
strument, in my Saviour’s hand, of introducing me 
into the more perfect light of the Gospel, and of 
declaring myself on the Lord’s side. Ona Friday 
evening, in August 1812, I went to the Adelphi | 
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house we went. I was thoughtful and impressed. 
They were friends with whom I had been in 
habits of the most confidential intimacy, and I 
freely unbosomed myself tothem. I told them, 
that my prevailing desire was to have the love of 
God, and my greatest sorrow was that I possessed 
it not; that I loved the werd of God; was per- 
suaded of the truth of free and complete salvation 
by Christ, and Christ alone, and admired, but 


‘ feared I only admired it. ‘They seemed inclined 
) to give me encouragement to believe, that this very 


anxiety to obtain the love of God was a presump- 
tive evidence that his work was already begun in 
my soul; that his love was seen there. The con- 
versation was interesting to all. I felt myself 
particularly concerned in it, and when the lateness 
of the hour made it proper to separate, we ap- 
pointed it to be resumed on the next Friday even- 
ing. We then met at the house of a very dear 
friend, whose lameness might otherwise have pre- 
vented his joining us. As we talked together, 
our hearts, of a truth, ** burned within us.”’ | Be- 
fore we parted the dawn of hope had considerably 
brightened in my soul. It was now resolved to 
assemble every Friday evening for the continu- 
ance of these delightful opportunities, and to invite 
a friend whom we very much esteemed to join us. 
It was my design to have enlarged considerably 
upon the admirable character of this young man; 
but it is not the direct object of this letter, which 
I already see will probably be swelled beyond my 
original intention. His name was J— W—. 
Since I wrote the last word my eyes have been 
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filled with tears, and I have been driven to my 
knees by reading two of his letters; they remind | 
me what a friend I have lost! A copy of each of | 
these [ enclose*. The first was written shortly 
before the establishment of our Friday evening | 
meetings, in consequence ofa conversation between | 
us while walking through the park one evening. 
He wasthen 17 years of age. ‘The other upon his 
being forbidden by his master to attend our meet- — 
ings. This worldly minded man said it too much | 
occupied his thoughts through the rest of the week. 
Some time after this, circumstances allowed him 
again to be present with us. By this time the 
number of those who attended the meeting was 
increased from four to ten! It may be right here 
to relate how the exercise was and is conducted. ~~ 
Six o’clock was the time appointed for assembling; 
a hymn was first sung, and a chapter read; a | 
friend engaged in prayer, and the conversation 
then began. The subject generally borrowed 
from the chapter read, and sometimes previously =~ 
fixed upon, and usually turning upon the love, | ~ 
sovereignty, grace, wisdom, power, &c. of God; ~~ 
the salvation free and perfect work of Christ; the 
work of the sacred spirit; the importance and | 


use of ordinances; the prospects, discouragements, 
temptations, hope, support, growth, &c. of the Lt 
Christian. Nothing was done in the way of set : 5 
speeches, and all by mutual conversation, and 7 

with the most unreserved freedom, for none were 
admitted who did not love and confide in each 


* These will appear hereafter. 
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other. Thus were affairs with us when J— W— 
entered triumphantly into the joy of his Lord. | 
had been intimate with him ever since before he 
was six years old. On the Friday after this 
sublime event, a young man, named A at- 


tended the meeting for the first time; for its effects 


upon him I refer you to a memoir in the Sunday 


School Teacher’s Magazine: it was drawn up by 
one who knew him froma sermon in which his 
death was improved. I can youch for its truth. 
The influence of this meeting has extended be- 
yond those who personally attended it. Several 
have come, at first, only from curiosity (and I 
write their own words) whom the Lord has been 
pleased to meet with there. Family prayer has 
been introduced into many families, and four to 
my knowledge, solely by the effects of that meet- 
ting upon one or another of their members. A 
prayer meeting on the sabbath mornings among 
the teachers of the Sunday School was established, 
which is now about to be opened to the whole 
congregation. 


Thus, Sir, you see that the Spirit has been 


blessing your ministry to the benefit of immortal 
souls, where, perhaps, you least expected it. An 
occasional sermon, on a week-day evening, in a 
small chapel, has led to consequences which will, 
I trust, afford the subject of enraptured songs 
through the ages of eternity! There are those 
now in heaven who recollect with gratitude to 
him, who worketh all things according to the 
power of his will; that such a sermon was there 
and ¢hen preached, and among its consequences 
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4 filled with. tears, and have been driven to my | 
‘knees by reading two of his letters; they remind’ 


Some time after this, circumstances allowed him» 


Speeches, and all by mutual conversation, 


me what a friend I have lost!’ A copy of each 
these I enclose The first. was written shorily’ 
before the establishment of our Friday cvening’ §& 
meetings, iri corisequence ofa conversation between) @ 
us while walking through ‘the park one evening.’ § 
He was then:17 years of age. other upon 


being forbidden by his master to attend our § 


ings. This.worldly minded man said it too much | 
occupied his thoughts through the rest of the week. 


again to be’ present with us. By this time the’ @ 
number of these who attended the meeting was’ § 

increased from four to.ten! It may be righthere 

to relate how the. exercise was and is conducted.. 
Six.o’clock was the time appointed for assembling; 
a. hymn was fitst sung, and a: chapter read; a 

friend engaged in prayer, and the conversation 
then began. . Tlie subject generally. borrowed 
from the chapter read, and. sometimes previously 
fixed upon, and usually turning | upon. the lovey: 
sovereignty, grace, wisdom, power, &c. of God; 
the salvation free and perfect work of Christ; the 
work of the sacred spirit; the importance and 
use of ordinances; the prospects, discouragements, 
temptations, hope, support, growth, &c. of the 
Christian, Nothing was done in the way of set 


with the most anreseryed freedom, for none were 
admitied who did net love and confide in each 
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oid Thus were affairs with us when J— W— 
entered triumphantly into the joy of his Lord.’ I 


had been intimate with him ever since before he © | 


was six years old. On the Friday after this 
sublime event, a young man, named A at- 
tended the meeting for the first time; for its effects 
upon him I refer you to a'memoir'in the Sunday 
School Teacher’s Magazine: it was*drawn up by 
one who knew him ‘froma sermon in which his . 
death was improved. I can youch for its truth. 
The influence of this: meeting has extended be- 
_ yond those who personally attended it. Several 

have come, at first, only from curiosity (and I 
write their own words) whom the Lord has been 
pleased to meet with there. Family prayer lias 
been introduced into many families, and: four to 
my knowledge, solely by the effects of that meet- 
‘ting upon one or another of their members. A 
prayer meeting on the sabbath mornings among 
the teachers of the Sunday School was established,. 
which ‘is now about to be opened to the whole 
Thus, you see that the Spirit has 
blessing your ministry to the benefit of immortal 
souls, where, perhaps, you least expected it... An 
occasional sermon,.on. a week-day evening, 
small chapel, has led to consequences which will, — 
I trust, afford the subject of enraptured songs 
through. the ages of eternity! There are those 
now in heaven who recollect with gratitude to— 
him, who. worketh all things according to the 
power of his-will; that such a sermon was there 
and then preached, and: among. its 
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has been that joy the angels of heaven fecl at the 
conversioh of a soul. 
Here, dear Sir, I will conclude, signing myself, 
With heartfelt affection, &c. &c. 


The Lanp of CANAAN. 
(Illustrated by a Map, see page 22.) 
(Continued from page 24.)- 

JERICHO was the first conquest of the 
Israelites under the command of Joshua, into 
whose hand the Lord delivered it, “and the king 
thereof, and all the mighty men of valour.” 
The miraculous manner in which this was accom- 
plished is fully related in the sixth chapter of the 
book of Joshua. The seventh chapter opens 
with the discomfiture of the children of Israel at 
Ai; and details the discovery of the cause of 
their defeat, which led to the stoning of Achan 
who was. taken with the accursed thing, in the 
valley of Achor, where a great heap of stones 


was raised over him; after which the city of Ai 


was delivered by stratagem into the hands of the 
‘Israelites. The capture and destruction of Je- 
richo and Ai had been heard of to the remotest 
parts of the land of Canaan; a general fear of 
the Israelitish arms prevailed: the different dy- 
nasties or petty governments of the Hittites, 
Amorites, Perizzites, Hivites, and Jebusites, all 
prudently united with the Canaanites for their 
common safety. The Gibeonites alone did not 
jom im the confederation: they, by a fraudulent 
representation, prevailed upon Joshua to make 
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peace with them; but as soon as the cheat was 
| discovered, they were deservedly reduced to the 
e lowest state of servitude, as a punishment for 
their lying and hypocrisy.—Joshua ix. ver. 6, 9, 
16, 22, 23. In consequence of the submission 
of the Gibeonites to Joshua, their city was at- 
tacked by the kings of Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Lachish, and Eglon; all which places, 
upon consulting the map, will be observed to 
have been conveniently situated for marching their 
armies to attack the city of Gubeon, the in- 
habitants of which sent to Joshua and entreated 
him to come quickly to their assistance. Joshua, 
by a forced march, (for he went up from Gilgal 
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all night,) came suddenly upon the five kings, and 4 if 
throwing their army into confusion, “slew them aaa! 
with a great slaughter at Gibeon. Great multi- P ye 
tudes fell in the battle, and in their flight (Joshua x. 
ver. 11,) the Lord cast down great stones from hit : 
heaven upon them, unto Azekah; and they were i 
more which died with hail stones, than they whom a i 
the children of Israel slew with the sword.” iz ih 
Some, says Dr. Adam Clarke in his commentary ae 


upon this passage, have contended that stones, 
in the common acceptation of the word, are 
intended here: and that the term hail stones is 
only used to point out the celerity of their fall 
and their quantity. ‘That these have fallen in 
different parts of the world is also true: the East 
Indies, America, France, Germany, and England, 
have all witnessed this phoenomenon: of such 
stones, some considerable pieces may be seen in 
the British Museum. But it is more likely that 
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hail stones, in the proper sense of the word, are 
meant as well as expressed im the text. That 
God on other occasions has made use of hail 
stones to destroy both men and cattle, we have 
ample proof: (Exodus 1x. ver. 25.) in the plague 
of hail that fell on the Egyptians. Hail showers 
have fallen in England and France, destroying 
vegetation, and breaking trees in pieces: and it is 
upon record, that during one of the Crusades to 
the holy land, (the very country where the hail 
stones fell upon the armies of the five kings 
warring against Joshua and Gibeon,) the army of 
Baldwin I, in the year 1198, suffered incredibly 
from “ horrible hail, terrible frost, and indescribable 
rain and snow.” ‘This strongly supports the literal 
interpretation of the sacred text, and shows that 
a shower of hail stones large enough to kill, 


‘though natural in itself, was supernaturally em- 


ployed to destroy the Canaanitish army, being 
miraculously directed to fall so as to do more 
execution than the sword of their antagonists, 

( To be continued. ) 


On the Care of Provipence, 
For the preservation of his Creatures, in every 
part of the World. 
ALTHOUGH the greatest part of the Earth 


is now known to us, and new regions have from 


time to time been discovered ; no place has yet 


been found where nature does not produce tlic 
necessaries of life. We hear of countries where the 


scorching rays of the sun have destroyed all ver- 
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dure, and where the eye sees little but mountains 
and plains of sand ; and there are countries which 
seldom experience the light of the sun, or feel the 
crateful warmth of his rays; where a winter, al- 
most perpetual, torpifies, and where no culture 
calls to cheerful employment, nor fruits or har- 
vest are ever seen. Yet in these exist both men 
and animals, without any want of nourishment. 
The productions that natare has denied them, be- 
cause they would be either parched by the heat 
of the sun, or destroyed by extreme cold, are 
supplied by gifts adapted tothe climate, and suit- 
able for the nourishment of the inhabitants, who 
collect with care what nature presents to them, 
and know how to appropriate it so as to obtain 
all that is necessary to their subsistence, or essen- 
tial to their convenience. 

In Lapland, the providence of God has so 
ordered, that what at first seems to be an evil, 
and certainly is very troublesome to the people, 
is the means of their support. The Laplanders 
are troubled with innumerable multitudes of flies, 
furnished with stings, from which they defend 
themselyes by raising in their huts a continual 
thick smoke, and hesmearing their faces with 
pitch. These insects deposit their eggs on the 
water, which attracta great number of water fowl 
that feed on them, and being taken by the Lap- 
landers, become their principal source of nourish- 
ment, 

The Greenlanders generally prefer animal to 
vegetable food, and very few vegetables grow in 
their sterile countrics. There are, however, some 
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plants of which the inhabitants make great use, 
particularly sorrel, angelica, and scurvy grass 
(cochlearia). ‘T heir principal nutriment is a fish 
called Augmarset, much resembling the kind 
known by the name of the Miller’s thumb. W hen 


they have dried these upon the rocks, they con- 
stantly use them instead of bread, and preserve 
them for the winter in large sacks of leather, or 
wrapped in old garments. In Iceland, where 
also, because of the intense cold, there is no 
agriculture, the people eat dried fish instead of 
bread. The Dalecarlians, who inhabit the 
northern parts of Sweden, having no corn, make 
their bread of the bark of the pine and birch, 
and a certain root that grows in the marshes. 
The inhabitants of Kamtschatka feed on the stem 
of the Acanthus, which they first peel, and then 
eat raw. ‘The natives of Siberia make use of the 
roots of a species of lily, which they call Mar- 
tagon. Adorable father of mankind! how ten- 
der and merciful are thy cares for our preserva- 
tion: with what goodness thou hast distributed 
to every part of the earth all that is necessary for 
the subsistence of thy creatures: thy wisdom 
knew, before the foundation of the world, the 
dangers to which the life of man must be con- 
tinually exposed; and ordained that he should 
every where be supported. Such relations, con- 
nections, intercourse, and communications, are 
established amongst the inhabitants of the earth, 
that people separated by the most distant seas, 
labour for the convenience and support of each 
other. We have, likewise, abundant cause to 
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be thankful that we are not so constituted as to be 
limited to any particular kind of food, but are 
capable of using every species of aliment. And 
let us adore the inexpressible goodness of God, 
who has permitted us to receive His all-sustaining 
Word ; for which, and the various blessings and 
abundant means of subsistence with which his 


liberal hand has supplied us, Ict us offer up praise . 


and thanksgiving with our latest breath, and for 
ever rejoice in hisholy name. H. E. 


SIMEON STYLITEs. 
(From Jones's History of the Waldenses.) 


ONE of the most renowned examples of monk. 
ish penance upon record, is that of Simeon, a 
Syrian monk, who lived about the middle of the 
fifth century. He is said to have passed thirty- 
six years on the top of a pillar, upon the summit 
of a high mountain in Syria, whence he got the 
name of Simeon Stylites. From his pillar, it is 
said, he never descended, unless to take posses- 
sion of another, which he did four times, having 
in all occupied five of them. Upon this last pil- 
lar, which was loftier than any of the former, 
being sixty feet high, and only three feet broad, 
he remained, it is said fifteen years without inter- 
mission, summer and winter, day and night, in 
a climate exposed to gregt and sudden changes, 
from the most sultry heat to the most piercing 
cold. Weare informed, that he always stood, the 
breadth of his pillar, not permitting himself to Jie 
down. He spent the day, until three in the af- 
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ternoon, in meditation and prayer; from that 
time till sun-set, he harangued the people, who 
flockedl to him from all countries; they were 
then dismissed with his benediction. He would 
on no account permit females to approach him, 
not even his own mother; who is said, through 
grief and mortification on being refused admit- 
tance, to have died the third day after her arri- 
val. In order to shew how indefatigable he was 
in every thing that-conduced to the glory of God 
and the good of mankind, he spent much time 
daily in the exemplary exercise of bowing so low, 
as to make his forehead strike his toes, and so 
frequently, that one who went with Theodoret to 
see him, counted no fewer than forty-four times, 
when, being more wearied with numbering than 
Simeon was in performing them, he gave over 
counting. He is said to have taken no food, 
except on Sundays! and that all the last years 
of his life he stood on one leg only, the other 
having been rendered useless by an ulcer. 
Ami—. 


SCRIPTURE LLLUSTRATION. 


To the Editor of the Youth’s Magazine. 


Sir, In a late excursion through part of France, 
I met with the following delightful illustration 
of a part of one of our Lord’s discourses :— 

In this country, particularly near London, 
we are accustomed to see unfeeling drover’s 
dogs, taught cruelty by their masters, worry- 
ing the sheep: but in the fruitful vales of 
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Normandy, I repeatedly witnessed the care and 
affection of the shepherd, attended by - his 
peaceful servants, and, I was almost going to 
say, his happy charge. 

The shepherd went before, leading his sheep 


from one pastare to another, and when any of | 


the flock loitered behind, at his well-known 
voice they immediately ran and encircled them- 
selves about him. 

‘¢And when he putteth forth his own sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: 
for they know his voice.x—And a stranger will 
they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers.”—St. John’s 
Gospel, chap. x. verses 4 and 5, 

Permit me to add, that, in contemplating these 
pastoral scenes, I never before felt so much of 
the tranguillity and sweet confidence in God’s 
mercy, which David has expressed in _ his 
shepherd’s soliloquy :—** The Lord is my shep- 


herd, I shall not want. He maketh me to lie | 


down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside 
the still waters.”"—~Psalm xxiii. verses 1 and 2. 
S. P. jun. 


Curtous Worm. 


A WORM, of a very curious nature, has been 
found by a cook of the King’s Arms, at Plymouth, 
on opening a codfish, destined for an entertain- 
ment. It is about four inches long, and shaped 
like a sole, with a mouth apparently intended to 
act as a sucker; but what renders it most remark- 
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able is a clothing of the most dazzling green 
feathers, equal in brilliancy to those of the pea- 
cock, on the back, which gives it a very singular 
aspect: between the feathers are sharp quills, 
resembling those on “ the fretful porcupine,” but 
comparatively smaller. The animal would seem 
too large to feed on the cod, but might rather be 
considered as a parasite, which is a frequent 
attendant on the fish species, It was exhibited a 
few days since for the gratification of the curious. 
Those who have already seen it (many of whom 
are nautical persons) cannot call to their recol- 
lection any creature of a similar kind. 


Love for Poetry. 


Jutius C#sar SCALIGER, an excellent scholar 
and physician, was born at Verona, 1484, he was 
a page to the Emperor Maximilian, and acquired 
very great reputation in the arts and sciences, and 
particularly languages, for he was master of Greek, 
French, German, Italian and Sclavonic. He left 
many works behind him, and died in 1558. It is 
said that he was so much delighted with poetry, as 
to declare on one occasion, that he would rather 
be the author of twelve verses than be Emperor 
of Germany. B. V—-—e. 


ANECDOTE. 


A GODLY man passing through his last sick- 
hess with extraordinary calmness of mind, was 
asked by some of his friends, by what means he 
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it: ‘I have stedfastly,” replied he, 
«‘ fixed my heart upon that sweet promise, Isaiah 
xxvi, 3. ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stuyed on thee ; because he trusteth 
in thee.’ And my God hath graciously made it 
good unto my soul,’’ 


An Account of the Experience and happy Death 
of JENNET ForREST, of LYTCHETT, near Poole, 


Dorset; who Died 15th March, 1817, aged 


22 Years. 

‘In others’ griefs and joys a part she bore, 
And with the needy shar’d ber little store.” 

SHE had from her childhood received a religious educa- 
tion, which had the same effect on her mind as is common 
with other young persons, who are not remarkably serious, but 
attentive to all religious ordinances, She was one of the 
first that took in the Youth’s Magazine when it was an- 
nounced to the public, and continued so to do till the day 
of her death. She delighted much in perusing the me- 
moirs of departed youth, &c. Inthe year 1812 we were 
visited with a heavy bereavement in the loss of a pious and 
affectionate mother; from this time she became very 
thoughtful, and the care of the family devolved upon her, 
About two years previous to her death she took a slight 
cold, which she treated with apparent indifference; but an 
obstinate cough took place, which caused considerable 
alarm; this continued,—and about three months before 
her death, it growing evidently worse, as a father I con- 
sidered it my duty to inform her of my apprehensions that 
her disorder would ere long prove fatal: not having suffi- 
cient resolution myself, I requested a pious female (a 
nother in Israel) to perform the task; this was done in @ 
judicious manner, and answered a blessed purpose: when 
the solemn tidings was communicated she wept bitterly. 
This good lady prayed with her, admonished, encouraged, 
aad so comforted her mind, that she left her quite cheerful : 
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these visits were repeated, and great success attended the 
earnest prayers and efforts of this good woman, through 
the agency of the Blessed Spirit; she was filled with peace 
and joy in believing, nor never afterwards during the few 
remaining wecks she lived, had a single doubt or fear; 
her whole time was now occupied in reading, praying, and 
praising, and she now discovered that her mind was won- 
derfully stored with gospel realities: indeed to be in her 
company was like a little heaven below. She was sweetly 
drawn with cords of love; in her all the graces of the 
spirit were in lively exercise; she was week, resigned, 
patient under tribulation: not my will, but thine be done, 
was her earnest prayer. A person called one day to see 
her, and said a minister in the next town had lost a 
daughter, and preached a funeral sermon from these 
words—“It was good for me that I have been afflicted.” 
She answered, I am sure I can say so. Some days after 
wards, a favourite minister came to preach, and by pare 
ticular desire preached from these words—* who is this 
that cometh out of the wilderness, &c.” and she chose the 
hymn—*“ who is this fair one in distress, &c.” The ser- 
mon in the afternoon was—“ so there is our God, we have 
waited for him, &c.” ‘This was the last sermon she ever 
heard. At this stage of -her illness it was thought 
advisable to remove her to a village for the change of air, 
and to be nearer her relations: but alas! the decree was 
gone forth; however, she was quite comfortable in her 
new situation, and in proportion as her bodily strength 
decayed, her spiritual strength encreased ; she was full of 
faith, love, and hope, in a remarkable degree. She said 
to me—“ father, I don’t know how it is, but ever since I 
can remember, I have all my life time been terrified at the 
thoughts of death, but now I have no fear of death;” 
I said, “My dear child, it is a proof that if the fear of 
death is taken away, the sting is also taken away.” She 
answered, “Oh! I hope so.” I. said to her, “ My dear, 
if it were the Lord’s will to restore you to health again, so 
that you could join wich your former associates, &c. 
should you be glad?” She answered, “ I would not exchange 
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my present state and condition, with my future prospects, 


for the whole world,*’ Friends frequently called to see her; 


ihe pious she eagerly embraced, the others she considered 
as intruders, but in her deportment she was cheerful to 
all, The sabbath before her death a minister came to 
preach in the village; she sent a note to him, requesting 
an interest in his and the congregations prayers, and, if it 
was not unsuitable to his subject, to sing the 66th hymn 
2d book, Watts, “There is a land of pure delight, &c.”” 
As she was well known to all the congregation, there were 
few dry eyes; on the same day she requested me to send 
the nurse to meeting, as she wished for an opportunity of 
being alone with me; this of course I complied with: 
when we were left alone, she desired me to get pen and 
ink, for she wished to relate some portions of scripture 
and hymns that had been of great comfort to her and still 
supported her; the first, was in Isaiah, chap. i, 18, chap. 
Ixix. 13, 14, 15, 16. chap Ixit. 2, 3.—John, chap, xiv. 1, 2, 
3, 4—Luke, chap. x. last verse, Watts, 7th hymn, 3d 
book, “‘ When I survey the wondrous cross.”——-100th hymn, 
2d book, two last verses, “ My God, and can an humble 


child, &c.” 69th, 2d book; 65th, 2d book; 52d, 2d book, 


last verse; 90th, 2d book, two last verses; 83d, 1st book, 
two last verses; 17th, 1st book; 63d psalm, short metre; 
27th psalm, 2d part; Rippon, 512, “I my Ebenezer 


raise, &c.” 319, ditto, “Father, whate’er of earthly bliss,. 


&c.” $08, last verse, “Send, O my God, some angel 
down, &Xc.” 305, “ Jesus, lover of my soul, &c.” 276, two 
last verses, “* What is the world with all its store, &c.” 
195, “Rock of ages, &c.” 89, “ My Saviour, let me hear 
thy voice, &c.” 64, lust verse. Here her strength failed, 
and she fainted away for a few moments, and was uuable 
afterwards to make any addition Thus she spent her 
last sabbath on earth, The minister that was in the habit 
of yisiting her, called two days before she departed, and 
after some conversation said, “my dear, we will go to 
prayer; have you any particular request that you would 
wish to make?” She said, with great serenity, “Yes; 
that I may be supported when I walk through the dark 
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valley and shadow of death.” The minister repeated this 


circumstance when speaking over her corpse at the funeral, 


About twenty-four hours before she expired she lost her 
speech for sometime, and laid in a dormant state, and all 
of a sudden, to our great surprise, she raised herself up 
and said, “I am thirsting after righteousness.” I said, 
“‘My dear child, the promise is, ‘blessed are they which 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled.’ You will soon be filled with all the fulness of God.” 
She said, with a smile, “Satan has been telling me that I 
shall knock, but the door will not be opened.” I replied, 
“tell the adversary that he is a liar and the father of lies; 
tell him you will soon be out of his reach, for you are an 
heir of God and a joint heir with Christ. My grace will 
be sufficient for you. Have patience, I said, for our light 
afflictions, which are but for a moment, worketh for 
us a far more, &c.” She said, ‘‘[ wish te be patient, for 
my affliction is very light.” Near the close of the scene, 
I said, “Can you say with the saint of old, ‘ Now let thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation. Return ynto thy rest, Oh my soul, for the Lord 
hath dealt bountifully with me’” She smiled a nod of 
approbation. Near the close of life she lifted up her eyes 
and saw all the attendants standing round the bed, weeping. 
She said, “what, am I worse?” I said, “my dear, we 
think you are: we shall follow you in thought to the gates 
of heaven, and hear the joyful salutation, ‘Come thou 
blessed of my father, &c.’” She was asked, “Is Jesus 
precious to you now?” She replied, “Oh yes,” and at the 
same moment gave me a significant look, and said, “ father, 
I hope he that has been my friend will be your friend.” 


She then raised herself up in bed, and eagerly saluted all 


the attendants, and laid for a few minutes. A person 
whispered in her ear, “if Jesus be still precious, and you 
happy, give us a token at last.” Presently she put out both 
hands and grasped them together, and quietly fell asleep 
in Jesus, I could not help exclaiming, “Oh to grace how 


great'a debtor. Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings He 
can perfect praise.” 
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A FATuer’s ApvicE to his DAUGHTER, 
By the late Rev. James Creighton. 


1 went by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the 


man void of understanding: and lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down. Prov, xxiv. 30, 31. 


ONE Morning in Summer I walk’d forth to view, 
The trees, shrubs, and flowers, and herbs of the field; 
I travers’d the woodlands all dropping with dew, 
And tasted the sweets which the pomegranates yield. 
Awhile, as I stopp’d, and contemplating stood, 
Remarking each object that fell in my way; 

A garden, I saw, all neglected and rude, 

In wildest disorder it shamefully lay. 

Here briers, and nettles, and ev'ry foul weed, 
Spontaneously grew and exhausted the soil; 

And little remain’d of the once useful seed, 

"Twas eaten with vermin, or nauseously vile, 

Its walls of defence too were all broken down, 

Aud pigs here might freely and wantonly roam; 
The trees were unfruitful with moss overgrown, 
The owner asleep, or was absent from home. 
Maria, my dear, here’s a lesson for thee, 

Thy garden needs culture and diligent care ; 

What tends then to Idleness cautiously flee, 

In this lies a fatal and dangerous snare. 

Thy heart is by nature all prone to rank weeds, 

To passion, to anger, to pride, and self-will ; 

All means you must use then to pick out their seeds, 
To check, and to banish, and totally kill. 
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Each morning when waking from slumber you rise, 
In deepest prostration most fervently pray ; 
Your heart lift with gratitude up to the skies, 
And keep it thus fix’d all-the rest of the day. 
Remember that Being who gave you your birth, 
Who 'call’d you from nothing to be what you are; 
He promises they who are faithful on earth, 
With him richer blessings in heaven shall share. 
Beseech him to grant you the light of his face, 
And give you in his lovely likeness to shine ; 
To sow in your mind all the seeds of his grace, — 
And make you a branch in the true living vine. 
Be earnest for wisdom that comes from above, 
And all the adorning the Bridegroom can give ; 
His patience, his gentleness, meekness and love, 
Retaining them still till in heaven you live. — 

Sit under his shadow and walk with his flock, 
- Partake of his banquet and drink of the wine; 
In danger still fly to the clefts of the rock, 
And ardently say— My beloved is mine!” 
Contemplate his beauty, how lovely he is! 
How comely his countenance, ruddy, and fair; 
Invite all the daughters to taste of his bliss, 
And now for the heavenly supper prepare. 
When Jesus in splendour and glory display'd, : 
Shall come with his saints on mount Zion to reign; 
There you, in a spotless white vesture artay’d, 
Shall mix with the virgins that walk in his train. | 
Then watch for his coming by night and by day, © 
Let no éarthly pleasures divert you from this; 
Stand always prepar’d till the watchmen shall say, 
“The Bridegroom is coming! Behold, hiere he is!” 
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WHEN Christ sojourned here below, — 
What wondrous miracles he wrought ; 
What blessings would his hand bestow, 

‘To all who’blessings of him ‘sought. 

A woman heard his: wondrousfame, | 
Her daughter long _ 


To Jesu’s feet, the suppliant came, . 
And thus her humble suit address’d. | : 
My daughter ‘Lord is troubled-sore, 
A devil long’ has vex’d:her ah | 
Thy aid, I ardently implore, | 


Speak thou the word, and hen Whole. 


But Jesus answer'd wordy: 
And all around her suit forbade; — 

But still again, she sought the Lord, ~~ 
And adoration to him paid. ' 


Why dost thou still’of meentreat, 
Then the Redeemer, ‘to her said; alee 
Know womian, that it is'not'meet, 
For dogs to eat the children’s ‘bread, 


Truth Lord, her stedfast faith replied, 
Yet let thy goodness reach to 
Since masters for their dogs provide, 
By crumbs, that from their table fall. 


O woman; then the Saviour cried,” 
Great is thy faith, in‘God’s own Son ; 
Nothing to thee, ‘shall be ©. 

As thou desirest, be it done. 
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Thus she with Israel’s Lord prevail’d, 
To speak the health-restoring word ; 
Nor was there one that ever fail’d, 
Who thus in earnest sought the Lord. 


B. 


MORNING HYMN. 


FATHER, accept the morning lay 
We humbly chant to thee; 

The shades of night, and light of day, 
Return by thy decree. 


Through the unguarded hours of night 
We still thy mercies prove, 

Oh! be it our supreme delight 
To sing thy wondrous love. 


Beneath thy care we sweetly slept 
While silence reign’d around, 
And others on their couches wept, 


| ne Nor ease from anguish found. 
i | Unshelter’d from the furious blast, 
Perhaps in deserts drear, 
| Our fellow-creatures breath’d their last, 
Where no relief was near. 
Tihs O’erwhelm’d in ocean’s foaming surge 
Hie The mariner has been, 
\ | wh Thus pain and death, creation’s scourge, 


Appear in every scene. 


Lord, who shall then thy judgments dare, 
Or can thy grace unfold ; 

Justice and truth, thy ways declare, 

With mercies still untold, 
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Each morn, to thee, shall praise be giv’n, fm 
Who doth our wants supply, 
3 4 To whom we call enthron’d in heav'n, i 
Regardful of our cry! 
Oh teach us then the path to tread seid 
ss That leads to thine abode, i 
me Where me may meet when time hath fled, an 
Cur Saviour and our God, nf 
H.R. G. iat 
| 
WELCOME Sabbath, sacred day! if a 
Cheering is thy morning ray, 
When the servants of the Lord 
a eet to pray, and hear his word. ae 
Welcome Sabbath, day of rest, 
= Far above all others blest; AN 
When our God Immanuel rose, £ 
Thee from all the rest he chose! aot 


Welcome Sabbath, day of peace, 
May thy lovers still increase ; 
Thousands have, in thy short space, _ 


tbe 


Felt the power of quick’ning grace, T 
Welcome Sabbath, day to prove atk 
Heavenly rest, and joys above: Al 


Such as when this life is o’er 
Saints enjoy for evermore. 


THE WINTER EVENING. 


AT winter’s eve, ’tis light, whene’er the snow 
Dispreads remote, and near, and high, and low: 
I cannot see the scenery of the dell, 

A forest from a hill, 1 cannot tell;— 
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Tis all one mass, one desolate expanse, 

Too lifeless for the eye that loves romance. 

Thus, does adversity’s transforming show’r 

O’erwhelm fair hope, beneath her cheerless pow’ ; 

Yet like the snow reflects to mental eyes, 

And fructifies the soil on whieh it lies ; 

Till joy’s sweet spring brings back the solar beams, 

Then vanishes the snow, then flow the streams ; 

While hills and dales, and groves, and forests, owe 

Their beauteous verdure to the melted snow. 
CONSTANTIA, 


Jesus the Saviour of MANKIND. 
(Translated from page 36. ), 
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EPITAPHIUM. 


IN A. D. 1166, the Empress Matilda died, aged 64, and was 
buried, according to some, in the Abbey of Bec, in Normandy; 
On account of 
her being caughter of King Henry Ist, wife to the Emperor 
Henry 4th, and mother of King Henry 2d, she had this epitaph. 


according to others, in the suburbs of Roiin. 


Ortumagna, veromajor, sed maxima partu, 
Hic jacet Henrici filia, sponsa, parens. 


(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 
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grlical Miscellany. 
MARCH, 1 820. 


The PANOPLY. 


The Apostle Paul exhorts believers, Ephes. vi. 
Il and 13, to take unto themselves the whole 
armour of God, called the Panoply, from raveriua, 
or complete armour. ‘* Stand, having your loins 
girtabout with trath.” The above figure is girded 
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round the waist with cinctures, which were pro- 
bably of metal, and in that case would form a 
complete defence to his body, such as truth is to 
ihe mind ; and from this the allusion of the Apostle 
is explained. He continues, having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness: the breast in the above 
figure is defended by armour similar to that which 
protects the body, covering each shoulder, and 
united to the former ; this, though perhaps not the 
exact kind of breast-plate which the sacred writer 
had in view, is sufficient to enable us to under- 
stand the comparison. ‘* And your feet, v. 19, 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” 
It appears probable that the preparation of the 
feet here intended is shoes or sandals having spikes 
on the sole to prevent the soldier from slipping to 
the day of battle. ‘* Thy shoes shall be iron 
and brass,’’ Deut. xxxiii. 25. appears to be best 
explained by the above supposition, which it 
likewise countenances, ‘* Above all, taking the 
shield of faith, whereby ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked.’”’ The shield in 
ancient warfare was principally used to defend 
the warrior from arrows and darts, and from the 
spear and sword of the enemy in closer combat : 
it seems not unlikely that poisoned darts and 
arrows, or those filled with combustible matter, 
are here referred to, as both were employed in the 
wars of antiquity. “ And take the helmet of sal- 
vation.” See also 1 Thessalonians y. 8. On the top 
of the ancient helmet there was generally some 
emblematical ornament, such as Hope intimating 
that the person who wore it conceived he should be 
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safe, and always victorious. ‘To this the phrase 
helmet of salvation”? appears to refer. ‘* The 
sword of the spint.’’ The allusion here is obvious 
to the meanest capacity. It is remarkable that the 
apostle does not mention armour for the legs, 
thighs, or arms, which were explained in our last 
number; neither has the ancient statue, of which 
the above is a drawing, any thing more than mere 
clothing about those parts. [rom this apparent 
deficiency the next words of the apostle appear 
to receive a fine illustration, ‘* Praying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the spirit ; 
watching thereunto with all perseverance.”’” The 
combatant is not equipped for a state of inactive 
security, but must be continually on the alert to 
protect those vulnerable parts which unavoidably 
remain exposed to the weapons of his adversary. 


Covusin’s 
My Dear Maria, 
ALTHOUGH I should be sorry to lose the 


regard which you have kindly expressed towards 
me, | have determined, in fulfilling my late pro- 
mise, to put aside all seifish considerations, and 
at the hazard of being thought unkind and un- 
grateful, to give you my thoughts very faithfully. 
‘Lo prevent all disappointment, therefore, [ think 
it best to apprize you at the outset, that this letter 
will not contain a single compliment; nor any 
consolatory explanation of my answer to your 
question; for this would be doing you a real in- 
jury for the sake of a little present comfort. It 
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is, on the contrary, my Intention, as far as my ob- 


~ 


servation extends, and as far as the difference in © 


our ages may warrant, to speak more in the cha- 
racter of your conscience than of your cousin. 

It is of little consequence, my dear, whether a 
solitary individual, (with whom you will probably 
have little future mtercourse,)—it 1s of very little 
consequence, whether, or in what degree I may 
esteem and love you: but it is of great conse- 
quence, to yourself, that you should become 
worthy of esteem and affection ; and therefore I 
shall not, to save myself and you a little present 
pain, withhold any observation that may tend to 
your future and permanent advantage. 

I promised to tell you why I love Susan the 
best: and can do this in a very few. words, It 
is because she appears to me to be more amiabie 
than you. It may be, that yeu will not consider 
this a sufficient reason; supposing, that in return 
for the many obliging things you said and did for 
me | ought to feel an equal or superior degree of 
regard for you. But this would arise from a great 
yet common mistake as to the nature of affection ; 
as though it were a thing as voluntary in its exer- 
cise, as much in our power to give and to with- 
hold, as money or service. There is nothing more 
unreasonable than to accuse persons of ingrati- 
tude for not loving us so much as we desire. 
Yet instances of this may be frequently observed. 
Most people feel the wish of being beloved ; and 
in order to obtain their object it often happens 
that persons of selfish dispositions, of harsh, mo- 
rose and tyrannical tempers, feeling the desolateness 
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of living without affection, endeavour, by large 
benefactions, and a succession of costly favors, 
to bribe the love of some individual. Not 
considering, that half the pains taken to subdue 
an evil temper, one real sacrifice of their own will 
or convenience for the other’s happiness, would 
do more towards inspiring true affection than 
In such a case, 
gratitude requires the obliged party to shew all 
due respect and to do all the service in his power : 
but it cannot require what is out of his power, 
that is, to love an unamiable person. 

‘There is indeed a great deal of ingratitude, and 
a great deal of injustice and misapprehension in 
the world ; and yet, love isa thing so discrimina- 
ting, so free in its choice, so incapable of pur- 
chase, bbe, or bondage, that I believe it is very 
rarely, if ever permanently misplaced ; or finally 
withheld where it is really merited. True affec- 
tion as naturally flows towards the excellent and 
amiable, as naturally avoids the mean, the selfish, 


‘the ill-natured, as water, escaping from the harsh 


and rugged rock, rests not till it reposes in the 
flowery bosom of the valley. We do, indeed, 
sometimes see ill-judging people lavishing their 
admiration on persons of superficial virtues and 
great professions, but in the sequel even these 
will be compelled to éwn their mistake, and ac- 


_ knowledge the superior worth of the modest, un- 


pretending, consistent, benevolent character. 
If I were about to make choice of a particular 
friend among a number of persons, I should not 


be guided by their conduct and professions to me, 
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but by their behaviour in their own families and | 


fas amongst their old friends. A person who sus- \ 
i 1 tains one relation well, will not fail in another, 
Ht I should be quite sure that a dutiful, affectionate, | 
attentive daughter,—a kind, disinterested, and self- 
i } denying sister, would make a good friend: and, 7 
i 


a myself could induce me to believe, that an indivi- 
| dual who failed in these relations was capable of 
4 disinterested and faithful friendship. 1 should 


et. on the contrary, no attentions or professions to 


ern fully expect, that as soon as the novelty of our in- 
ME ¢ timacy was worn off, the first time our interest or 
convenience happened to clash, I should expe- 
r rience the same want of kindness and generosity 
i as I had witnessed in the case of others. 


Now, to come as much to the point as [ pro- 
Lid mised, [ will plainly say, that, from what I ob- 
ve | served in my two cousins, I should expect that 
Susan’s friendship, though not so warmly ex- 
pressed, would prove of the most durable and 
sterling quality. If 1 had remained with you 
some time longer, so as to become one of the 
family; and until the interest young people na- 
turally feel in strangers had passed off, 1 could 
reasonably have expected no other conduct from 
you than that which your mother and sister com- 
monly receive. I am sure, at least, that 1 should 
not wish to be distinguished from them in such a 
way. Suppose then, that after a while, I had 
been taken very ill, (as I sometimes am,) and had 
required a great deal of troublesome attendance ; 
which, thmk you, of my cousins would have been 
the most attentive nurse? I do not ask who 
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would have expressed most concern at my indis- 
position; but who would have been most willing 
to absent herself from agreeable company below 
to watch in the sick chamber? Who would have 
been most mindful of my &ttle wants, and most 
thoughtful and active about those services which 
make no show, and are too minute for thanks or 
observation ? 

I think also that you are too anxious to obtain 
the love and admiration of those you meet with, 
or rather, | mean, that your anxiety is not of the 
right kind; but differs essentially from the natu- 
ral, honest, and wholesome desire for the esteem 
and affection of our friends. ‘The spurious kind 
may be known by its activity, and by the bye ways 
it takes to accomplish its purpose. Jealousy is 
another sure characteristic of this undue concern 
for the regard of others. Now, would you not 
consider it very unjust, very mean, and, more than 
that, very dishonest, if your sister should endea- 
vour to persuade your mother to diminish your 
annual allowance in order to increase hers? or if 
she were to use means to induce her to bequeath 
to herself the largest share of her property ? 
But is it not equally ungenerous and unjust to de- 
sire a monopoly of affection, which is a thing 
more precious than gold? Why should you not 
wish Susan to share, at least equally with you, in 
what you yourself consider so very valuable ? 

There is one comprehensive virtue, which, 
more than any other that I can think of, charac- 
terizes those who enjoy universal esteem; this is 
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humility: while those persons who imagine that 
their qualities entit/e them to general regard, never, 
never attain it. Your gentle sister, appears to 
me to shine in this grace. She thinks so hitle of 
herself and of her own deservings, that whatever 
she receives of approbation and regard from 
others, seems to her wholly gratuitous. Now, as 
we always prefer giving where least is demanded, 
it is not surprising that our love should flow 
most readily where it is not claimed. 

There is, my dear cousin, (and | say it more 
from what I have detected in my own heart, than 
from any observation | have made on others,) 
there is a kind of devoted attachment to some 
favorite friend, accompanied with an eager desire 
for their affection in return, which is purely self- 
ish ; and entirely distinct from a rational, weil- 
founded, generous friendship. The esteem of 
that friend flatters our vanity; her attentions and 
confidence exalts us in the eyes of others: for 
such a friend we may, indeed, do much, and make 
some costly sacrifices, but which, after all, are 
but laid on the altar of self-love. 

Many of the mean dispositions and uncharita- 
ble tempers which spring up in the human heart, 
would be at least checked in their growth if their 
noxious qualities had been early perceived. But 
the trouble and mortification of minute investiga- 
tion and strict scrutiny are so great, that few take 
the pains requisite for the purpose; and many 
scarcely know howto act about it. Thus we deceive 
ourselves, and call things by their wrong names; 
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so that the grossest vanity writ pass for humble- 
ness of mind; and the deepest selfishness for a 
warm and affectionate disposition, 

Let me then advise my cousin, while she is still 
young, and all things are possible, to enter into a 
close and faithful examination of her own heart. 
Let her motives undergo the strictest scrutiny ; 
and never let her set the least value on that re- 
gard, (even if it could be secured,) which is not 
founded on sterling qualities. ‘There is a thing 
more precious and more conducive to happiness 
than the esteem of others, and that is, self esteem. 
When this is acquired the other will be sure to 
follow, resolve, then, to deserve the afiection of 
your friends; and in order to this, think much 
Jess of what particular persons may think of you 
and of your conduct. Let it be your endeavour, 
from benevolent motives instead of for selfish 
ends, to promote the happmess of all around you, 
cultivate habits of activity, of self-denial, Learn 
humility: be content to take your proper level : 
think less, much less of yourself, and make fewer 
demands on others: and then, what you be- 
fore unfortunately claimed will be spontaneously 
yielded. 

If I had not believed you to be possessed of 
good sense and principle enough to profit by these 
suggestions, [ should not have taken the trouble 
to address them to you. If you will believe it, 
my dear Maria, 1 have given you a very strong 
proof of friendship in this letter, for it requires a 
greater effort to give one fuithful reproof than to 
pay a hundred elaborate compliments, and it is 
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be assured, a far stronger evidence of affection, 
My hope,—I will even say my expectation is, § 
that if a few years hence I should be favored to 
pay another visit to my cousins, it would puzzle | 
me exceedingly to answer such a question as that 
to which you lately compelled me to reply, but 
which, you would, in that case, feel no inclination 
to propose. In the mean time, [ remain your 


sincere friend and affectionate cousin, 
HEH 


Q. Q. 


P. S. Your mother and sister will not expect “J 
to see this letter, as they are already informed that 74 
it relates to private business between you and me. 


The PLouGuBoy. 


IN the little village of Folliton, in one of the 
western counties, lived John and Sally Lumley, 
an honest industrious couple, whose humble 
cottage stood near the road-side with a small 
green plot before it and a garden behind ; which, 
altogether, presented an aspect of neatness and 
diligent cultivation. John’s wages never exceeded 
nine shillings a week, which was no great sum to 
support a wife and five children, but he contrived 
always to have a pig in rearing, and his master 
permitted him to rent a piece of ground every 
year on which he raised a supply of potatoes. 
Sally also was an excellent wife, and by her 
economy and good management their income 
always met their expenses; nor must it be omitted, 
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that John constantly spent his evenings at home, 
so that nothing was squandered in liquor at the 
public house, called the Blue-ball. A small 
income, managed with frugality, will go much 
further in housekeeping than many people 
imagine. It is a saying in Devonshire, “ we 
must live to-day as we can live to-morrow,” 
This honest couple did not, however, escape 
the tongue of slander ; especially when the neigh- 
bours saw the clean and neat appearance of their 
children as they passed through the village to the 
church on a Sunday morning. Some were kind 
enough to remark that John must have other 
means of support besides his wages at farmer 
W ilton’s, or he never could procure such good 


clothes, for himself and his family, out of only 


nine shillings a week, and pay two pounds a year 
rent for his cottage and garden, without any 
assistance from the parish! 

_ It was truly delightful to observe Sally’s con- 
stant and early attendance at church on the Lord's 
day. ‘* I can’t think, Sally, how you contrive,” 
said her neighbour Kate Maldon, * to take all 
your children to church in the morning; for my 
part I never go till the afternoon !”—* I find it 
very easy,”’ replied Sally, “ for all depends upon 
a willing mind and a little forecast. Jobn and | 
rise early and get every thing ready, for he never 
keeps bad hours, thanks be, and as to clothes, 
I am always mending, and you know, Kate, 
a stitch in time saves nine.’’ Kate made no other 
reply than £* well, Sally, 7 can’t do it, for my 
man never comes home with his wages till it ts 
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very late, and therefore I am obliged to go t 
Mr. Griper’s shop and buy what we want on the 
Sunday morning!” Sally shook her head a 7 
Kate went into her house, and said to her husband, 
‘S well, John, I hope we shall never break the ~ 
Sabbath in that manner, for God’s blessing cannot (77 
be expected by him that buys nor by him tha ~ 
sells on the Lord’s day. Old Maister Gripe 
does not get rich with all his Sunday’s profits! 7 
I see the Doctor go in there almost every week.” : 
But no one is without his cross. It was the 77 
grief of John that not one in his family could 
read, One day, while he was ploughing, he 
thought that if he could have a little instruction 
he could soon read a chapter in the ‘Testament, 
but how to gain that instruction he could not tell. 
When once the mind desires that which is truly 
good, Divine Providence soon places the means 
of possessing it within our reach. Joln’s wish | 
was scarcely formed ere it was gratified. If every 
illiterate person were determined to acquire the art _ 
of reading, he would soon attain his object. The 7 
ignorance of the poor is therefore in many cases | 
inexcusable. 
Farmer Wilton’s eldest son had just returned 7 
from School to spend the vacation at home, and 4 
in his walks called to see Sally Lumley just as | 
John was sitting down to his supper. “ Ab! 
John, ab! Sally,” said Stephen Wilton, ** how 
are you both ?”—* Much obliged to you Master 
Stephen, quite brave, thank you, sir, will you 
please to sit down a bit? ¢ handing him a chair) 
So you be going about to visit yourold friends, sir.” 
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Stephen.— Yes, , Sally, you aud John 
among the number.’”’ 

John. —** Thank you kindly, sir, but I thought 
you ‘(1 a forgotten such poor folks as we.”’ 

Siephen.—** No, no, John, | hope I shall 
never do that, you and Sally are good creatures, 
and it would be sad indeed if going to school 
should make me proud and forgetful of my old 
acquaintance—but how are all your children :” 

John.—** All quite hearty, I think, sir—Joe! 
wliy don’t you come fore and make your bow to 
Master Stephen—QJoe’s a good boy (stroking his 
head) he works with me every day at your father’s, 
’bout one thing or Vother, but I’m sorry to say, 
like myself, he’s no larning ?” 

Stephen —“ That’s bad indeed, John, but do 
you not put him to school?” 

John.—‘** Why, sir, 1 do hope to bye and bye, 
but I can’t afford it yet; I’ve a promised him 
that next year, after he leaves his day’s work, 
he shall go for a little while to neighbour 
Simpson’s night-school.”’ 

Stephen.—‘* W ell, John, but perhaps we could 
contrive for him to begin directly—let me see, 
(thinks) I shall be at home—how long ?—five 
weeks next Monday. Now suppose I come down 
here three times a week and teach him his letters. 

Sally.—“ O! if your honor would be so well 
pleased to take the trouble, what a brave thing 
that would be for Joe! 

Stephen.—* Y es, yes, I will do that cheerfully, 
for God sent us here to be useful, and every one 
may be so, if he will but employ his talents and 
VOL. Ve H 
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aim at.doing good. I must now leave you— 
Farewell.” 

John.—‘* Thank you, sir, for your little com- 
pany.” 

Young Wilton mused on the scene he had just 
witnessed, and bounding over the field that led 
to his father’s house, arrived home with a beart | 
cheerful and happy. ‘Tiere is soOMETHING 
EXHILIRATING EVEN IN THE IDEA OF BEING | 9 
AN INSTRUMENT OF DOING Goop. IN 
FVER WAY WE THE Lorn Jesus, wa 
_ SHALL RECEIVE A SURE REWARD. ua 

( To be continued. ) | 
The LanpD of CANAAN. 
(Iitustrated by a Map, see page 22.) 
(Concluded from page 56.) 

IT was not enough for Joshua that the enemy 
had been put to flight; he well knew, that all who 
fled would, if now permitted to escape, mect 
him again in the field of battle, and finding that 
the day was drawing to a close, he feared that he 
should not have sufficient time to complete the 
destruction of the confederate armies: in this 
moment, says Dr. Clarke, he requested the Lor« 
io perform the most stupendous miracle that had 
ever been wrought, which was no less than to 
arrest the sun in his course, and prolong the day 
till the destruction of his enemies had been com- 
pleted. Hence the command of Joshua to the 
Jews is to be understood as a prayer to God, from 
whom the sun derives his continuance, and there- 
fore it is said that ‘* the Lord hearkened unto the 
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voice of a man, for the Lord fought for 
Josh. x. 14. In consequence of this supernatural 
lengthening of the day, the Israelites pursued their 
enemies, slaying them with a great slaughter, 
until the remnant of them took refuge in the 
fenced cities, and their victorious pursuers returned 
to the camp at Makkedah. The five kings having 
been discovered hidden in a cave, were put to 
death by Joshua, who next marched against their 
cities, most of which he took, putting to the sword 
all their inhabitants; after which the Israelitish 
army again encamped at Gilgal. Immediately 
afterwards four other kings combined against 
Israel, pitching their tents at the waters of Merom 
where they were attacked and discomfited, which 
was followed by the burning of several of their 
cities. One of these, the city of Hagar, the king 
of which had joined the kings of Madon, Shimron, 
and Achshaph, our readers will find, upon looking 
into the map at page 22, to be situated far to the 
north in the neighbourhood of Mount Lebanon, 
at a great distance from Gilgal, from whence the 
Israelites begun their march to meet that immense 
army of enemies whom they fought and overcame 
at the waters of Merom. ‘This mighty conflict 
in which God delivered up the Canaanites so 


enuirely (Josh xi. 6.) as slain, into the hands of 


their invaders, appears to have been immediately 
followed by the subjugation of the whole of the 
Promised Land, without any further important 
contest. It appears also that the rest of the war 


was directed against the Anakim, a remnant of 


whom fled to Gaza, Ashdod, and Gath, upon the 
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sea coast, where some of their descendants after. 
wards lived in the time of David. ‘* So Joshua 
took the whole land,” xi. 23. Besides the mul- 
titudes which perished in this war, many of the 
Canaanites took refuge in the confines of the land 
and among the neighbouring nations. Some 
suppose that a party of these fugitives took pos- 
session of Lower Egypt, and founded there a 
dynasty known by the name of the shepherd 
kings: others say that they founded Tingris or 
‘Tangier, on the north-west coast of Africa, where, 
according to Procopius, they erected two while 
pillars, with an inscription in the Phenician lan- 
guage, which is thus translated, We are the 
persons who have fled from the face of Joshua, 
the plunderer, the son of Nave or Nun. Having 
briefly shewn the way by which Joshua and 
his army entered, and the direction in which 
they marched till they had subducd the land 
of Canaan, the young inquirer after further 
information concerning places not mentioned 
in this short sketch, will attain the desired 
object by consulting the map, which he may 
refer to with advantage, to illustrate most parts 
of the Jewish history. It would not, however, 
be pardonable to relinquish this subject without 
quoting from a learned commentator the apos- 
tolic parallel drawn between this part of the law 
and the gospel dispensations. According to the 
Apostle, Heb. iv. 8. Joshua himself was a type 
of Christ; the Promised Land of the kingdom 
of Heaven, the victories which he gained, of the 
victory and triumph of Christ, and the rest he 
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procured for Israel, of the state of blessedness at 


the right hand of God. In this light we should 
view the whole history, in order to derive more 
advantages from it, which, as a portion of the 
Revelation of God, it was intended to convey. 
A Moruer’s Girr. 

See a mother’s love impart 

The dearest treasure of her heart: 

Could she give you all on earth, 

Pleasures, riches, joy, or mirth; 

Spread the world’s delights in view, 

And say that they were all for you: 

Could she wisdom’s self bestow, 

And each expected good below ,— 

Vain the fondest wish would proye, 

And vain a mother’s tend’ rest love : 

But when the book of life is given, 

This best and greatest gift of Heaven, 

Reveals what worlds could never buy, — 

Pardon on earth, and joys on high. 


Mrs. S——, Henry, and Philip. 

Henry.—This is my birth-day. 

Mrs. S.—Yes; you are now ten years old. 
It is a year since your father gave you your 
beautiful pocket bible: I shall this day present 
your brother Philip with one of the same kind, 

Philip. —Oh! thank you, mamma; I will 
take great care of it. 

Mrs. S.—But, stay a little, Philip; tell me 
what use you will make of your book. 

Philip. —I will keep it very clean, and show 
it my cousin William when I see him ; and then, 
perhaps, 1 may take it to church, and read it on 
sabbath evenings ; because my father has told me 
i must not read my other littke books on that 
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this book is the word of God? 

Philip.—You have often told me that the 
bible is the word of God: but did God write it? 

Mrs. S.—No, my dear; but good men wrote 
as they were taught by his Holy Spirit; so that 
they were prevented from writing any thing but 
what was true, and were instructed to write of 
things which no man could have discovered by 
himself. 

Henry.—I recollect reading in my bible that 
‘Call scripture is given by inspiration of God.” 
Is that what you mean, mamma? 

Mrs. S—Yes; Scripture, in that passage, 
means the word of God, which was believed 
by good men wheh it was written, and has been 
received and loved by them ever since that time. 

Philip.—Why did God give us his word, 
mamma ? 

Mrs. S.—To instruct us in what would please 
him, and be best for us ; and, besides, to tell us 
what he is, what he loves, and what he abhors, 
and will punish. 


ITenry:—Could we not have known these 
things without the bible ? 

Mrs. S.— No, my dear children; though you 
have a great many books which instruct you in 
your duty to your maker, and show you how you 
may please him; you should ever remember, 
that whatever you have read in them on this 
subject comes from the word of God: and then 
you go to hear the minister preach; but you 
know he always speaks from the bible; indeed, 
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all the true religion in the world proceeds from 
holy scripture ; and had we been destitute of 
this precious book, we should nave been as 
ignorant of God and of heaven as the wild 
Indians in America: the bible is the book that 
God has given; and it teaches the only religion 
that he loves ; so that you will see this is the only 
book from which you can learn it. 

Philip. —Oh! mamma, | shall love my bible 
more, now. 

Mrs. S—Yes, I hope you will not think it 
sufficient to take it with you to church, and read 
it when you may read no other book ; but that 
you will examine it every day; value it as your 
mother’s gift; but love it most as the gift of your 
Creator, to teach you to love him here, and lead: 
you to heaven hereafter. 

Philip.—W hen little sister died, 1 asked you 
where she was gone, and you told me she was 
gone to heaven. How did you know this, 
mamma ? | 

Mrs. S.—Because Jesus Christ the Son of 
God has said, in his holy word, ‘‘ Suffer little 
children to come unto me; for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Oh! how unhappy 
would your mother be, if she had not God’s 
word to guide and comfort her. 

Philip.—Now I know why you read your 
bible so much ! 

Mrs. S.—Yes; I must read my bible; for 
there rests all my hope of reaching heaven ; and 
there I find consolation that makes me happy in 


all my trials. 
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Henry.—Then you love it better than all your 
other books. 

Mrs. S.—Indeed I do: in other books I find 
the advice of good men, my fellow-creatures ; 
but when I read the holy scriptures, it is God 
that speaks to me—the God that made us ; and 
he who has all power. 

Philip. —1 never thought of that. 

Mrs. Si—My dear child, ever remember 
when you read this book, that the cye of 
God is upon you; he speaks to you by his 
word, and observes whether you regard it or 
not: thousands of your fellow-creatures have 
never heard of it; and do you think the Almighty 
would give you his holy word to be despised and 
disregarded ? 

Philip —No, mamma; but has not every one 
a bible? I know, when I have gone with you 
to see poor sick people, I have seen bibles in 
their houses. 

Mrs. S.—Our country is highly favoured with 
the divine word; and your mother would rejoice 
if every human being were possessed of it; but 
when*you know more of geography, and read 
accounts of the kingdoms of the world; you will 
find that millions are yet unacquainted with the 
bible, ignorant of God, worshipping idols made 
of wood and stone. 

fenry.—Now I remember one of my hymns 
that says so :— 


How glad the Heathen’s would have been, 


That worshipp'd idols, wood, and stone, 
If they the book of God had seen, 


Or Jesus and his gespel known.— W atrs. 
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Philip told us he hel seen 
thousands of people going to worship an idol 
made of wood; and some threw themselves 
under the car in which it was carried, and were 
killed. 

Mrs. S.—Yes; though many of these people 
are very learned, yet, being destitute of holy 
scripture, they are devoted to cruelty and super- 
stition ; and so it is likely we should have been, 
had not God in great mercy given us his word to 
be a lamp to our feet, and a light to our path; 
and except you make use of it for these purposes, 
it will do you little good. 

Philip —How, mamma? 

Mrs, S.—You should examine yourselves by 
it. I have told you that God, in his word, has 
taught you how you may please him; he has 
given you many examples of good children who 


have loved and served him; and then God’s 


own Son came down from heaven to instruct us 
in his father’s will, and to show, by his holy 
life, a pattern to which we should be conformed : 
you know one of the commands of your Creator 
is, **Tfonour thy father and mother;” and we 
read of Jesus Christ, that he was ** subject to 
his parents.” Now, my children, if you ever 
disregard your parents’ authority, and refuse to 
obey their commands, you displease your Maker, 
you are so far unlike Jesus Christ, and make the 
Almighty angry by your sin. Another of God’s 
laws is ** Remember the sabbath-day to keep it 


holy :”? when you read or hear this, you should 
ask yourself,—have I not spent God’s holy. 
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sabbath in thinking of my ipette in 
forgetfulness of heaven and heavenly things? 
or have I been thinking of God, and endeavour- 
ing to please him? This book, like a lantern to 
a man travelling in darkness, will show you 
what are the enemies and dangers you should 
shun, and the friends and blessings you should 
scek; and if you find, by following its light, 
that you have grieved God by sin, you should 
be sorry for it, and search his holy word to know 
how your sins may be forgiven, and ask of him 
grace that you may do so no more. 

Henry.—Ah! mamma, that is as I do to my 
father when I have grieved him: I listen to every 
word he says till I know he has forgiven me. 

Mrs. §.—But, my dear child, the pardon of 
your Creator is of far greater importance : he 1s 
that God who gave you life and can take it away 
any moment; and if you die without his for- 
giveness, you must bear his punishment. 

Philip.—And does the bible tell us how we 
may be pardoned, and haye God for our friend. 

Mrs. S.—Yes; and it is this that gives joy 
to all that love and obey it, and makes thei 
happy when they leave this world. , 

fienry.—1 know I read of a little boy who, 


when he was going to die, said, it was what he 
read in the bible about Jesus Christ that made 


him happy; and I thought I should like to die 
as he did. 


Mrs. Si—My dear Henry, does not this call 
upon you to read the word of God: don’t you 
remember the advice which a young lady gaye 
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you on her death-bed,—* I iipeamend it as my 
dying advice to young persons in particular to 
read their bibles.” 

Philip —Mamma, you make me think of my 
hymn :— 


This is a precious book indeed ! 

Happy the child that learns to read ; 
’Tis God's own word which he has given, 
To shew our souls the way to heaven, * 


Mrs. S8.—But, my dear children, there is 
another thought which should impress your 
minds in reading the bible. 

Henry.— W hat is it, mamma? 

Mrs. S.—There is a great day coming when 
we must appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ, to give an account of all we have done 
and said on earth. Your mother will be there, 
and you and Philip also ; then [ can witness that 
you have had God’s holy word to read ; and 
how dreadful will it be for you to remember that 
you have neglected and despised it. 

Henry.—Oh ! I tremble to think of it. 

Mrs. S.—Then if you would have comfort 
while you live, if you would be happy 
when you die, and be welcomed by your 
Creator when he comes to judge the world— 
real, believe, love, and obey this precious book 
of God, that you may be taught by it to love 
and serve your Creator on earth, and be guided 
to heaven, where you will be happy for ever and 
ever. ERemita. 


* Hymos for infant minds. 
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The SERPENT. 
From Dr, Cross. 


Tur serpent alone is an anomaly in the midst of 7 


animals, and forms an interruption in their grada- © 
the continuousness of their © 


tion—a_ break in 
system. 

That an animal of such passions and powers 
should be necessitated to trail its length in close 
prostration over the earth’s roughness, is quite un- 


accountable upon natural principles, but tallies 77 


well with the doom recorded in sacred writ.~ 
“Thou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field; upon thy belly shalt thou 
go.” The sentence pronounced seems to imply 
that the animal had originally possessed feet, which 
either were, as a penal forfeiture, stricken off, or 
allowed to decay through disuse, consequent on 
the assumption of the lying posture. Whether 
this animal was chosen, on account of its cruelty, 
as the most suitable instrument for effecting the 
diabolical purpose against mankind, or whether 
the cold cruelty of that animal, now become pro- 
verbial, may have partly resulted from the Divine 
curse; certainly the arch-fiend could not possibly 
have received a truer representative in the shape 
of flesh and blood. The lachrymal gland for sup- 
plying tears is altogether wanting; and generally 
the salivary glands, instead of saliva, furnish 
venom, of which the fangs are the conduits, and 
innoculators. Of benignity there is none—of 
sympathy there is none—of remorse there is none. 
Well, was that glistening and variegated surface 
calculated to delude artless, credulous woman, from 
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PRA those eyes without a tear—and those 
ears deaf to the shrieks of fear, and to the groans 
of agony—and that heart, through which the 
blood that circulates is cold—and that mouth, 


whose sole duty is to grasp, and while grasping to. 


poison—and that throat which opens wide for 
devouring—and that maw, so msatiable as to glut 
itself, at every meal, ito a long continued le- 
thargy. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE: 


From Morier’s Travels. 


In Persia the collections of the to!l are farmed, 
consequently extortion ensues; and as most of the 
rahdars, or collectors, receive no other emolument 
than what they can exact over and above the pre- 
scribed dues from the traveller, their insolence is 
accounted for ; and a cause sufficiently powerful is 
given for their Insolence on the one hand, and the 
detestation in which they are held on the other. 

Baj-gah means ‘ the place of tribute;’ it may 
also be rendered, the receipt of custom ; and per- 
haps it was from a place like this that our Saviour 
called Matthew to him; because Matthew 
appears, from the 3d verse of his 10th chapter, 
to have been a publican; and publicans, who, in 
the 11th verse of the Qih chapter, are classed with 
siuners, appear to have been held in the same 
odium as are the rahdars of Persia. — 

It also explains why Matthew, who was seated 
at the receipt of custom, is afterwards called. a 
publican; and shows that in the choice of his 
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disciples, our Saviour systematically chose them. 
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98 ANECDOTES OF HIS LATE MAJESTY, 


not ouly from among the poorest and humblest 
class of men, but also from those who, from their 
particular situation in life, were hated by all ranks, 
Matthew, as a toll-gatherer, must like the rahdars 
have been a man known to all ranks of people, 
and detested on account of this profession, 
When he was seen having power against unclean 
spirits, with power to heal all manner of sickness 
and disease, and following one like our Saviour, 
his life, when compared with what he_ formerly 
was, must have been a constant miracle. 

The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
of the xviith of Luke, 10th to 13th verse, will 
be more clearly understood by what has _ been 
above mentioned. Our Saviour, in bringing these 
two characters together, appears to have chosen 
them as making the strongest contrast between 
what, in the public estimation, were the extremes 
of excellence and villainy. According to Jose- 
phus, the sect of the Pharisees was the most 
powerful among the Jews; and from what has 
been said of the rahdars, it may perhaps be ex- 
plained why the Phariseeg in praying to God, 
should make “ extortioners” and the “ unjust” 
almost synonimous terms with publicans ; because 
we have seen, that from the peculiar office of the 
rahdar he is almost an extortioner by profession. 


Anecporesof His lute most gracious MAJESTY, 
Kinc Georce the Tuirp. 

THE habitual piety of the King was the most 

striking part of his character. At his coronation 

he took off his crown himself whge he reccived 
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the sacrament: he was fervent in his devotions, 


and a constant attendant upon the public worship 
of God, always joining in the responses to the 
church service. He gloried in being born a 
Briton, and declared that it was his desire that 
every poor child in hts dominions should be 
taught to read the Bible. He was always parti- 
cularly careful to instul-humanity into the minds 
of his children, and once when the king was 
reading a newspaper, at breakfast, one of the 
younger branches of the family, looking up in the 
Queen’s face, said, ‘“* Mamma, | can’t think what 
a prison ts.”” This was explained, and on being 
told that prisoners were often half-starved for 
want, the child replied, ‘* That is cruel, tather, 
prison is bad enough without starving ; but I will 
give all my allowance to buy bread for the poor 
prisoners.”? ‘This benevolent intention was ac- 
cordingly put in force, with an addition from both 
their Majesties. In the severe winter of 1785, 
his Majesty, notwithstanding the weather, was 


taking a walk alone, when he was met by two 


poor boys, the eldest aot eight years old, who 
did not know the king, but fell upon their knees 
before him, and wringing iheir little hands, prayed 
for relicf, ‘* The smatlest relief,” they cried, 
‘* for we are very very hungry, and have nothing 
to eat.” The father of his people raised the 
weeping supplicants, and encouraged them to 
proceed with their story, They related that their 
mother had been dead three days and still lay 
unburied ; that their father, whom they were also 
atraid of losing, was stretched beside the corpse 
12 
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upon a bed of straw in a sick and hopeless con- 

dition, and thatihey bad neither money, food, 

nor firing at home. ‘This was more than suflicient 

to excite the sympathy of the Sovéreign: he 

ordered the boys to proceed homeward, and 
followed them till they reached a wretched hovel. 
There he found the mother dead, and the father 
ready to perish, which so moved him that leaving 
all the cash he had, with them, he hastened to 
Windsor, informed the Queen of what he had 
just witnessed, and sent a supply of provisiens, 
clothes, and coais, with every thing necessary for 
ihe comfort of the helpless family. Revived by 
the bounty of his Sovereign, the father recovered, 
and the King finished the good work he had so 
gloriously begun, by educating and providing for 
the children, 


Instance of Extraorpinary CouraceE. 


IN the beginning of May, 1815, the British 
army in Hindoostan, from the hot winds and 
bad weather, became so sickly, that the troops 
were ordered into quarters. On the 6th of 
May, says the brave officer, who is the 
subject of this anecdote, we passed through 
a forest, and encamped on its skirts, near a 
small village, the head man of which entreated 
us to destroy a large tiger, which had killed seven 
of his men; was in the daily habit of stealing his 
cattle ; and had that morning wounded his son. 
Another officer and myself agreed to attempt the 
destruction of this monster. We immediétely 
ordered seven elephants, and wentdn quest of the 
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animal, which we found sleeping under a bush. 
The noise of the elephants awoke him, when he 
made a furious charge upon us, and my elephant 
received him with her shoulder; the other six 
turned about and ran off, notwithstanding the 
exertions of their riders, and left me m the above 
situation. [had seen many tigers, and had been 
at the killing of them, but never so large a one as 
this. The elephant shook him off; I then fired 
two balls, and the tiger fell; but, again, recover- 
ing himself, he made a spring at me. I escaped 
him, and he seized the elephant by her hind leg, 
then receiving a kick from her, and another ball 
from me, he let go his hold, and fell a second 
tune. Thinking be was by this time disabled, L 
very unfortunately dismounted, intending to put 
an end to his existence, with my pistols, when the 
monster, who was ouly crouching to take another 
spring, made it at that moment, and caught me in 
his mouth; but it pleased God to give strength 
and presence of mind; L immediately fired into 
his body, and finding that had little effect, used 
allimy force; happily disengaged my arm; and 
then directing my pistol to his heart, I, at length, 
succeeded in destroying him, after receiving 
twenty-five severe wounds. 


Some Account of Sanau Hasse. 


THE Almighty Governor of events employs many me- 
thods to bring guilty sinners to a knowledge of themselves, 
and of their need of a Saviour; and while he raiseth up 


* en@and putteth down another, who shall say—W hat doest 


thou? The saving efficacy of the blood of Jesus isnot 
13 
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102 OBITUARY. 


confined to the great and mighty of this world, but it ex 
tends to the cottage of the peor; and we often find, that 
while the rich man refuses to partake of the bread of life, 
preferring the husks of worldly gratification, those whose 
lot below is penury and pain, gladly feed on the heavenly 
manna to the saving of their souls. The young person of 
whom we are about to write was of this class; she had 
little to recommend her in the eyes of the world; her 
days were few, and marked with a series of afflictions and 
hardships; but, He who has promised to look to him who 
is of a humble and contrite spirit heard her plaint ; he 
turned her mourning into joy, and prepared her for the 
glories of Heaven, 
*¢ Where all is calm, and joy, and peace.” 

Sarah Hassel was the daughter of a poor widow whose 
young family depended upon her own exertions for sup> 
port. Always delicate in her health, Sarah had not been 
sent regularly to school, and had enjoyed bat few oppor- 
tunities of instruction; but though she was denied many 
outward means of improvement, she was not suffered to 
perish for lack of knowledge. A,younger sister was 
adimitted into the Green School, Steward Street, Spital- 
fields, and soon evinced by her condnct that she had not 
been sent there in vain, by early manifesting an anxiety 
respecting her soul’s salvation; and having herself become 
a partaker of gospel blessings, she laboured earnestly to 
couvince her sister of the importance of eternal things. 
In the evening, after her return from school, she used to 
teach Sarah the hymns she had learnt, and the lessons she 
had received ‘during the day: these instructions did not, 
however, last long, for it pleased God early to. remove this 
promising child to more peaceful regions; and at the age 
of eleven years, she left this world with a hope blooming 
with immortality. .After her sister’s death, Sarah was ob- 
liged to go to service, and was unfortunately placed under 
the roof of a family who did not fear God, and who scoffed 
at those who would net jom them in breaking his com- 
mandments, Although Sarah suffered much opposition from 
these people she was enabled to maintain the integrity of 
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her conduct, and she shuddered at the thought of openly 


profaning the name of that God whom ber departed sister 
had taught her to love. She was not, however, exposed a 
great while to these temptations; for, breaking a blood- 
yessel, she was obliged to return to her mother’s cottage, 
from which she never afterwards removed. During the 
months of languor and pain with which it pleased God to 
visit her, she was gradually led to view ber own state as a 
sinner in a way she had never done before; and, as she 
saw her end approaching, the languege of her soul un- 
ceasingly became,—“ What must [ do to be saved?” By 
an apparently trivial circumstance her situation was men- 
tioned to one of the visitors of the Stranger’s Friend So- 
ciety, who called upon her and found her earnestly seeking 
the salvation of her soul: she was afraid to die, being con- 
scious of her exceeding sinfulness, and of her unfitness to 
stand before a pure and holy God. Jesus was held out to 
her as a Saviour ready and willing to save to the uttermost 
those who come unto God by him; and she was invited to 
seek an interest in his blood, and to be assured of his wil- 
lingness to receive her. Prayer was offered up on her be- 
half, and the visitor left the room, believing that the desire 
of her soul would be granted; and he was not mistaken, 
She was again visited, and was soan enabled to lay hold on 
Jesus as her only hope, and to believe in him to the saving 
of her soul. As her body became weaker, her spiritual 
Strength was. renewed; her faith was stronger, her hope 
more lively, and with joyful anticipation she looked tor- 
ward to the moment when she should realize the happiness 
which she now delighted to contemplate. She was not 
able to read herself; but, while listening to the word of 
God, her whole soul seemed absorbed in the precious 
truths it contained, and her astonishment excited at the love 
and condescension of Christ in giving himself a ransom for 
sinners, A friend who went to see her, and who was struck 
with the patience with which she bore her accumulated dis- 
orders, enquired if she did not think God dealt hardly with 
her: with animation she replied, “Ob no; he is very good; 
my sufferings are great, but they are nothing to what my 
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Saviour endured for me.” It was then asked if she wag 
afraid to die. “ No, not in the least,” she answered: 
“for I believe the Lord will have mercy upon me.” “ But,” 
it was enquired, “what reason have you, Sarah, to think 
that God who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, can 
have mercy on you who have sinned against him?” “] 
know,” said she, “Iam a great sinner; but Jesus Christ 
died for sinners, and I am sure that God will pardon my 
sins for his son’s sake—he has promised he will. God is 
very good to me; he raises me up many friends, and he 
gives me patience to bear all he lays upon me.” Being 
asked if she ever thought of death before her illness, she 
said she often had felt impressed with the belief that she 
should not live long ; and then she reflected upon her sins, 
and trembled at the thought that she was not prepared to 
stand before God; but it was not till she was shut out from 
earthly objects that she had seriously considered the value 
of religion. 

Her fits of coughing often threw her body into violent 
pain; an‘! while supported by her distressed parent who 
vainly endeavoured to afford relief to her dying child, Sa- 
rah’s prayer was for patience that she might hold on to the 
end; and her gratitude was excited that her Heavenly Fa- 
ther preserved her from murmuring. A short time before 
her departure, her mother hinting at the possibility of her 
recovery, with holy triumph she exclaimed,—*“ Mother, It 
is impossible! it would be wicked ta wish it—I am more 
than half-way to glory.” 

The three last days of her life she was sinking fast, and 
was able to say but little; but her confidence was unshaken, 
and her dependence on the merits of Christ encreased 2s 
she drew near the borders of the grave; nor did her Sa- 


viour leave her comfortless: round her and beneath were 
spread 


“ The everlasting arms ; ” 
and, after a painful struggle in which she could only raise 
her hand in token of victory, she fell asleep in Jesus on 
Monday morning, ¢1st June, 1819, aged seventeen years. 
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POETRY. 


Wortryp, 


Ou the DEATH of His Majesty Kinc Grorcg III. 


AND has th’ imprison’d spirit fled, 
To seck the brighter realms on high? 
And is the patriarch Monarch dead, 
And has he breath’d his final sigh 2. 


That final sigh to him be blest, 
Which gave his soul a glad release, 
Which brought the weary sufferer rest, 
And call’d him to eternal peace ! 


That instant reason beam’d anew, 
And spread her intellectual ray ; 
The clouds of mental darkness flew, 
And yielded to the cheerful day. 


What though his eyes might vainly roll, 
And seek for pleasant day-light here ; 

And darkness brooded o’er his soul, 
And all his exit hence was drear ? 


Oft has the sun which sunk in night, 
Beneath the ocean’s murky caves, 

In other regions rose more bright, 
Aud glitter’d on the curling waves. 


Thus Faith and Hope to mortal eyes, 
Point out the blissful mansion where 

He now receives his heavenly prize, 
And rests from every anxious care. 
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Birchin Lane. 


PSALM xiv, 1 


** The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 


SO saith the ‘ fool,’ but be it known, 

A God there is, before whose throne 
We all must stand, in that great day, 
When heav’n and earth shall pass away. 
Yes, in that day, the ‘ fool’ will know 
That he has made a God his foe; 

Has lost the realms of endless bliss, 

Is doom’d to dwell were devils hiss. 
For God will say, accurst depart, 

Then bitter pangs will seize his heart; 
When in that pit, where horror reigns, 
And Satan binds with galling chains. 
Not so the wise, no, they shall dwell, 
Where joys surpass what tongue can tell; 
Where bliss supreme, eternal peace, 
And hallelujahs never cease. 

O gracious Lord, let my lot be 

Among the blest, who sav’d by Thee, 
Enjoy thy gracious smiles above, 

And glorify their Saviour’s love. 


J.P. 


THE VIOLET. 


THE setting sun with burnish’d gold 
Arrays the western skies, 

And slowly homeward o’er the wild 
The weary peasant hies., 


The violet’s fragrance fills the air, 
Delightful to the sense : 

Many more gaudy are and rare, 
But few such sweets dispense. 
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This sweet perfumer of the gale 
I sought intently round, 

And only in the loneliest dale 
The bashful flow’ret found. 


Thus real worth retires afraid 
To quit its native bow’r, 

Modest and humble loves the shade 
Like this sweet-scented flow'’r. 


O! may I then true worth possess, 
Deserve a Christian's name, 

And live where God delights to bless 
Unemulous of fame, MOoDESTINA. 


ON A PRIMROSE, 


MARK how delicately fair, 
That primrose of the vale ; 

Blooms without man’s toil or care, 
tells a wond’rous tale. 

Could chance alone such tints combine, 
Produce so sweet a flower ? 

No, nothing but the hand Divine 
Possesses such a power, 

Soon as the wint’ry storms have fled, 
And beauteous Spring Is seen, 

This lovely flow’ret shews its head, 
To deck the verdant green. 

But, when the Summer's sun supplies 
Gay flowers of richer hues, 

This humbler beauty droops and dies, 
Till Spring again renews. 

Thus, when the appointed morn shall come, 
Will the redeem’d arise ; 

In the new Eden deathless bloom, 


Sweet flow’rs of Paradise ! 
MODESTINA. 
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TO THE DAISY. 
BRIGHT flower, whose home is every where, 
A pilgrim bold in Nature’s care, | 
And all the long year through, the heir 
Of joy or sorrow ; — = 
Methinks that there abides in thee o 
Some concord with humanity, 
Given to no other flower I see, ‘: 
The forest thorough. 


Is it that Man is soon deprest? 
A thoughtless thing, who once unblest, 
Does little on his memory rest, 

Or on his reason; 
And thou wouldst teach him how to find, 
A shelter under every wind ; 
A hope for times that are unkind, 

And every season ? | 


Thou wanderest the wide world about, 
Unchecked by pride, or scrupulous doubt, 
With friends to greet thee, or without, 
Yet pleased and willing ; 
Meek! yielding to the occasions call, 
And all things suffering from all 
Thy function apostolical, 
In peace fulfilling. 


WoRDSWORTH. 


TRANSLATION of the LATIN EPITAPH in page 72. 
GREAT by my birth ; but as a virtuous wife * 
Yet greater, greatest still in giving life 

To thee my son, whom more than all I prize 

Here Henry’s daughter, spouse and parent lies! V. 


REGNUM C@LORUM. 
Regnum Celorum, quo non patet amplius ullam, 
Cur ad tam paucos pertinet? arcta via est. 


(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 
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made of very small steel rings, connected into 
each other, fitted to the person, and allowing a 
free motion of the body in every direction. 
Though it cannot be positively proved that the 
ancient Hebrews wore such armour, we find that 
Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 5) had a coat of mail which 
covered his body only, his legs and thighs being 
probably defended by cuisses and greaves, as in 
our January number, or exposed as in that for last 
month. The account of the death of king Saul 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 4) appears, from some circumstan- 
ces, to warrant us in supposing that he might wear 
a complete suit of mail like that in the above 
prostrate warrior, which our readers may imagine 
to be the fallen Israclitish king, when ‘he ealled 
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upon Jiis armour bearer to thrust him through, Bt 
that he might not be insulted by his victorious oat AS 
enemies. In. the third verse we find that the aut 
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archers hit him, and that he was sorcly wounded 
by them; to which, being the tallest man of his 
nation (1 Sam. ix. 2) he was peculiarly exposed; 
but had be worn solid armour, it seems improbable By 
that he could have been mortally wounded by 3 
mere arrows, which might nevertheless break 9 
through the little rings or oilet holes of a coat of @ 
mail, It is however difficult next to account for 
the fact of the unhappy monarch’s falling upon & 
his sword, for if his coat of mail were proof @ 
against the swords of the Philistines, we must 
naturally ask how it could be broken through by 
any other. Still the iron rings of the coat of 
mail, if we allow of their having been broken 
through by arrows, might leave an opening 
sufficient to afford Saul the horrible opportunity 
of hastening from his earthly sufferings into the 
awful presence of that Ged who for his disobe- 
dience had rejected him (1 Sam. xv. 26) from & 
being king, and delivered him and his army into @ 
the hands of the uncircumcised Philistines. 


Matruew x1. 30. 
My yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 


IS it not very strange and inconsistent for 
those who profess to believe that every word of 
God is true, to feel a doubt concerning any plain 
assertion of the Scriptures? Yet much of this 
unbelief prevails with respect to particular state- 
ments in the Bible. The reluctance which those 
persons betray towards religion, who are but 
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almost persuaded to be Christians,’ and who 
go on from year to year hesitating and undecided, 
must arise from an inward disbelief of the decla- 
ration in the text. Persons who are worldly in 
their spirit, and who are much engrossed by the 
business or the pleasures of life, cannot be per- 
suaded that the yoke of Christ is really easy, 
nor that his burden is literally light. They 
imagine that, after all, religion demands sacri- 
fices that are very costly, and requires duties 
that are exceedingly burdensome, so that they 
shrink from it, and delay, hoping that a time 
will come, when they shall be better able and 
more willing to perform its hard conditions. 
Thus they tacitly deny the direct and absolute 
assertions of our Lord himself. 

Young persons are especially exposed to this 
inconsistency ; for, not having long worn the 
galling yoke of the world, nor felt the weight of 
that burden which it imposes, they are not easily 
persuaded to relinquish them, nor to make trial 
of others, even so highly recommended as those. 

Some of the truths contained in the Bible are, 
from their nature, incapable of demonstration : 
we belicve them simply because God has declared 
them. But there are others which are corrobo- 
rated by reflection and daily experience; and 
this, in the text, is one of the number. If Christ 
had never said it, yet all true Christians would 
have known with equal certainty, that his yoke 
is easy; and impartial reflection would enable 
those who have never yet worn it, to acquicsoe 
in the truth of the assertion. 
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' The only yoke that our Lord imposes on his 
disciples, is that of ** keeping his command. 
ments:” and “ his commandments are not 
grievous.” No, for they do but lay resiraints O 
on those tempers and passions, the indulgence 
of which makes us miserable: and they only 
require the fulfilment of those duties, in the 
exercise of which true happiness consists. It is 
far from being the case (as many suppose) that 
the only advantage of wearing this yoke, is ifs 
being the condition of our future safety :—for it 
is the pleasantest companion we can have in our 
pilgrimage ; nor is there any burden so light as 
that which those carry who are travelling ¢o 
heaven. 

To illustrate this, let the case be supposed of a 
young person possessed of all those things that 
are considered most desirable in this world :—of 
health, beauty, friends, affluence ;—the ability 
to gratify every wish, and facilities in the pursuit 
of every new desire ;—and then let us enquire 
what sacrifices a consistent profession of religion 
would require of such an individual; and what 
influence such sacrifices would have on his true 
happiness. And since it is too evident to require 
argument that a life of open immorality, and a 
scries of worldly dissipation produce weariness, 
disappointment and misery, we shall rather sup- 
pose the party in question to have been accustomed 
to the restraints of a religious education ; and to 
be sober, regular, and reputable in’ his habits and 
deportment: so that the change would rather 
effect the temper of the mind, than make any very 

sensible alteration in the external conduct. 
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Should such an individual begin in earnest to 
‘‘ think upon his ways, and turn to the Lord,” 
the first witness to the change would be the closet. 
There instead of an occasional and formal service, 
wearisome in the performance, and leaving a 
pained and dissatisfied conscience,—would be 
heard the cry of the contrite, the sincere, the im- 
portunate request; or the groan too deep for 
utterance. It is true, this implies more effort, 
more difficulty; but is this yoke to be compared 
with the burdensome formality of heartless prayer? 
Is the constrained language of compliment more 
easy and agreeable than the expression of genuine 
feeling? Is it not easier to ask, however impor- 
tunately, for things we really need, than to make 
insincere requests for favors we do not value? 
Yes, though genuine prayer is arduous, it is 
not burdensome: it is service, but not slavery ; 
duty, but not drudgery : and instead of bringing 
fresh guilt upon the conscience, an interest in 
all the promises of the gospel is its sure reward. 

The same comparison might be made as to the 
performance of all devotional services. ‘To read 
a chapter as a daily task, or to search the Scrip- 
tures as for *‘ hidden treasure, knowing that in 
them are the words of eternal life ;” to listen to 
certain passages with an ear wearied by their 
frequent repetition, or to attend to them as 
‘exceeding great and precious promises,” in 
which we are personally concerned,—who in 
such a case wears the painful yoke, and bears 
the heavier burden ? And which is pleasantest,— 
to. go to the house of God hungering and thirsting 
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for the bread and the water of life, or to tread the 
accustomed path with lifeless unconcern, and to 
count with listless weariness the tedious minutes 
of the service. But here it might be objected by 
the person supposed, (atleast if he would choose 
to speak on-such a subject with entire unreserve) 
that many heavy sacrifices must be made in order 
to attend upon public services in a proper spirit. 
A crowded assembly,—perhaps, alas, a showy 
assembly, where friends and acquaintances ren- 
dezvous, and where strangers are incessantly 
inviting curiosity, affords much amusement, 
amusement which it might seem extremely diffi- 
cult and more unpleasant to relinquish. To 
suppress vain thoughts, and to restrain the wan- 
dering eye, to forego every unhallowed indul- 
gence, to check frivilous conversation afterwards, 
and instead of all this, to go with a prepared 
heart, to maintain a serious deportment, to en- 
gage spiritually in the service, and to keep the 
eye, the tongue, the heart, with all diligence 
during the sabbath, where is the lightness of this 
burden, the ease of such a yoke? It is here;— 
the conscience would be sweetly relieved from 
that grievous and galling weight which must, 
more or less, oppress the mind of those who 
know they are not serving God in spirit and in 
truth, Perhaps, in case of illness or alarm, there 
is nothing which lies more heavily on the heart 
of such persons, than the recollection of lost 
and violated sabbaths. And, to ascend to more 
elevated - considerations, can it be seriously 


imagined that the poor, disappointing, and dis- 
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quieting diversions of a light and unholy mind, 
can be compared with the satisfaction and joy 
of “seeing the beauty of the Lord, and enquiring 
for salvation in his temple?” “ But, alas!” 
replies the sorrowful objector, ‘* Although [ 
know it would be eventually better for me to be 
religious in earnest, | cannot yet make the sur- 
render. I have so much to give up: every 
thing, indeed, that is most dear to me. would 
fast and pray, and submit to painful penances, 
if that would suffice; but how can I tear myself 
from those very things that make life agreeable to 
me? Could J become indifferent to admiration ? 
—the very food which sustains my happiness;— 
Could I resign things that are inexpressibly dear 
and interesting? J might indeed cut offa right 
hand, and pluck out a right eye, but how could 
I sacrifice the whole of my earthly enjoyment 2?” 
And is it, then, the case that the yoke of 
Christ implies such a sacrifice? or does it not, 
rather, rectify the mistakes we make respecting 
the nature of happiness, and purify the vitiated 
taste which enables us to relish unsanctified 
pleasures? The Saviour says, ‘‘ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
other things shall be added unto you:”’ and he 
adds, that “ they who resign all for him shall 
receive manifold more in this present life.”” And 
how strikingly do we sometimes see this promise 
fulfilled. Persons who have made an early anda 
complete surrender of their bodies and spirits to 
the Lord, are not unfrequently distinguished by 
lis providential favors from those who have 
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MATTHEW XI. 3U. 
shrunk from the sacrifice. And what is the 
sacrifice? Not the common comforts of life; not 
the endearing relations of society ; not the enjoy: 
ments of rational intercourse; not the pleasures 
of taste or the pursuits of knowledge. No sur 
render of these, wisely and moderately used, is 
now generally required. For these are not the 


- os = 


la days in which the disciples of the Lord are 


mo wise and merciful commands of our Saviour 


honored with such high tests of their fidelity and 
love as distinguished Christians of ether times, 
‘With respect to all these lawful comforts, the 


impose those restraints only which are neces: 
sary to the true enjoyment of them ;—which 
are essential to our welfare, and to all that is 
amiable, sterling, and dignified in the character, 
It is true, that vanity must be subdued ; but 
does not the indulgence of it render us con- 
temptible in the eyes of others; and is it nota 
ceaseless source of disquietude and mortifica- 
tion to ourselves? How peaceful is that breast 
that is freed from its emotions! How respectable 
the character that rises superior to its low artitices 
and mean desires! How easy then, and necessary 
is the yoke which religion imposes in these 
respects. 

But how much difficulty is implied, it may be 
said, in the command * to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and of doing to others as we would 
they should do to us.” Who is sufficient for 
this in its full and spiritual extent! What! to 
forego every selfish action, to quench every un- 
charitable thought, to suppress the ill-natured 
conjecture, to withhold the smart satire, to 
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rejoice in the prosperity of a rival, to sympathize 
in the success of a competitor—what unremitting 
watchfulness, what difficult self-denial must this 
require! But then, consider how much would 
be gained by the suppression of those selfish and 
disquieting passions which reign and often rage 
in the unsubdued mind. What peace and tran- 
quility are possessed by the consistent self-denying 
Christian! he is, ina manner, invulnerable in 
-a thousand points where others are incessanily 
wounded. He escapes the bitter mortifications, 
the sharp retaliations, the disappointments and 
chagrins which incessantly disturb their repose. 
While he enjoys the esteem and love of society ; 
peace in his conscience ; and the hope of’ an 
eternal reward. | 

But love to God and to our neighbour includes 
also, activity in their service. ‘* And is this a 
light burden ?”’ it may be asked by the indolent 
and pleasure-loving spectator of the diligent 
exertions of others.—*‘ Is it easy and pleasant to 
devote all the intervals of sabbath services to the 
drudgery of teaching? Is it agreeable to visit 
hovels and prisons, the disgusting abodes of 
disease and wretchedness?’’ Let the serenity, 
the cheerfulness, the happiness, that beam in the 
countenances of those whe are most eminently 
distinguished by these exertions, answer the 
question. And let them at the same time be 
contrasted with the lassitude, the discontent, the 
uneasiness and restlessness, visible in those who 
have long made their own ease and gratification 
the chief object of their pursuit in life. 
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The point in debate has been here argued on 
the low ground of self-interest, in order to meet Oi 
the reasonings of those who are not sensible to 
higher motives. But let us, in conclusion, hea B 
the language of experienced and exalted picty— 1 
‘* There are many that say, who will shew us any 
good ;-——Lord lift thou up the light of thy coun. & 
tenance upon us, and it shall put more gladnes 9 
in our hearts, than in the time when their con & 
and their wine and their oil increased.” 


Q.Q. 


The PLovucusoy. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


FARMER WILTON, though possessed of 
a large estate, had received but a scanty educa- 
tion. His parents thought of nothing but ‘‘ the 
misers joy ;” and as they had but one son, con- 
cluded, that if they left him plenty of money, 4 
good estate and a well stocked farm, he would 
have all that was necessary. Happily for the 
son, he inherited not the griping temper of his 
parents, Generous and open, he determined that 
his property should be subservient to the grand 
purpose of benefiting others as well as gratifying 
himself, fer, as he frequently remarked, ‘‘ Money, 
like manure, is of no use, unless it is spread.” 
Conscious of his own deficiencies, he resolved 
that his ghildren should be well instructed, and 
that every attempt should be made to furnish theit 
minds with useful knowledge. ‘‘ I donot want” 
said he to his wife, “to make my boy a fine 
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gentleman, but I desire to see him a useful man 
and a good member of society.” 

Stephen was therefore sent to a respectable 
school, where not only his education was ad- 
vanced, but his moral and religious habits con- 
scientiously regarded. ‘The master regularly assem 
bled his pupils and his own family in the school- 
room to prayers morning and evening ; for, it was 
one of his maxims, that ** No blessing rests upon 
that house where God is not acknowledged.” 

The progress of young Wilton was rapid. In 
school hours he was attentive and industrious, 
and although George Heartless, often endea- 
voured to divert his attention from his studies, 
he mildly replied, “* No, Heartless—playhours 
for recreation and school time for learning.” 
‘* The scholar’s diligence ensures the tutor’s 
approbation.” 

It was Stephen’s happiness to form a friend- 
ship at school with an excellent youth named 
Henry Charlton, whose parents resided at one of 
the principal sea-ports in the west of England : 
modest in his demeanor, and endowed with 
excellent talents, affable in his temper, and 

willing to oblige ; he was the general admiration 
of the whole school, but the particular associate 
of young Wilton. ‘* How very important are 
the connexions that are formed in early life! and 
how cautious young persons should be in select- 
ing the character on whom they bestow the ex- 
pressive title of “ Friend!” 
Requesting my readers to excuse this digression, 
I return to Stephen Wilton’s benevolent design 
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instruct little Joe Lumley. ‘* W hatsoever thine 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” 
was a sentiment frequently quoted by Henry 
Charlton, and was deeply impressed upon 
Stephen’s mind. Determined, therefore, not to 
delay, he proceeded the following evening to 


John Lumley’s, and commenced his new employ: 
ment—his 


Delightful task to rear the tender thought 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
The assiduity of the master, and the diligence 
of the scholar, succeeded beyond expectation. 
In the course of a week, little Joe could read six 
verses of the first chapter of St. John’s gospel, 
and at the end of the vacation, Stephen Wilton 
had the satisfaction of hearing him read very 
distinctly the first and second chapters ! 


It was truly affecting to witness the grief of 
Joe, when his kind preceptor informed him 
he was come to hear him read for the last 
time, till he returned next from school; and 
when they came to part, the boy could scarcely 
express his gratitude on account of his tears. 
As for John and Sally, they were profuse in 
their thanks. Sally (wiping her eyes with the 
corner of her apron), said, ** 1 am sure Master 
Stephen, we shall always remember your kind- 
ness,” ** ‘Thank you Sally,” said he, “ I am well 
Yrewarded—There Joe, (giving him sixpence) keep 
that for my sake ; read the ‘lestament every night, 
and when I return (if God should preserve me), 
I shall.see what improvement you have made.” 


* Well,” said Sally, (as Stephen crossed the 
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stile), *¢ that is the most kindest young gentleman 
in all our parish.”” “‘ May God Almighty bless 


him! remarked John,” I do think he’ll makea 


beautiful fine man.” 

Joe continued to read the Scriptures aloud 
every night, while his parents listened with admi- 
ration. In the beginning of the third chapter of 
St. John, he found some difficulty in the word 
Nicodemus and Pharisees, after asking, ‘*, Father 
is that the right sound ?” yes, yes, Joe; I remem- 
ber the parson calls it exactly as thou dost.” Joe 
proceeded, ‘* Except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ ‘‘ There now,” 
said John, ** if that be’nt the very varse I hard 
read the other day at church, and thoft as how 
I should never forget it; but then my memory 
is socruelbad. Read it again Joe: (Joe reads) 
* except a man be born again.” “ Stop, Joe, born 
ugain, didst say ?—born again, ’—“ W hat’s that 
Sally 2” 

Sally—** How John, how should I know 
more than thee. All I remember is something of 
what the charity children said in church, when 
they were going to be confarmed. A death unto 
Sin, and a new birth unto Righteousness. I 
thought it was a very pretty expression, and 
asked Mr. Blind to be so well pleased as to tell 
me what it signified ?”’ | 

John.—** Well, what did he say 2” 

Sally.—‘* Why, he told me that christening 
was most like it; but it belonged principally 
to the days of our Lord Jesus Christ, and his 

VOL. V. N.S. L 
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apostles ; but said he, ‘Sally, it is too deep for 
you.’ 

John.—** Well, to be sure, such a poor igno- 
rant creature as [ be, musn’t contradict such a 
learned man as Mr. Blind ; but it seem’th to me 
that if being born again means only to be chris- 
tened, why then the most wickedest people that 
be, may go to heaven.” 

Sally. —* Well, 1 dul are then, if I don’t put 
on a good face and ax Mr. Blind about it again 
next Sunday.” 

In short, reader, Sally’s mind was so full of what 
Joe had read, that she went up to Mr. Blind, 
and very modestly asked him to explain to her the 
meaning of the words ** born again.”’ 

Mr. Blind.—* Why, Sarah, where did you 
hear any thing about that ?” 

Sally—* Please your honor, Master Stephen 
Wilton, has been teaching our Joe to read, and 
he read it in the Testament: ‘* Except a man 
be born again,” &c.— 

Mr. Blind.—* Indeed, Sarah, I cannot tell 
you any thing more than I said when you 
asked me formerly. It is dangerous to meddle 
with these deep subjects.. Many people have 
thought of them till they have lost their senses. You 
have a very good heart, and—(patling his snuff 
box)—aud if youdo your best, and pay your 
debis—(rings the bell)—and bring up your fa- 
mily in a decent manner—( Enter the servant. 
Samuel, I shall shoot to-day—see after the gun 
—where’s Pointer and Sharper, and Searcher ; 
get them all in readiness, and tell cook to get 
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dinner ready by half past five, and that Squire 
Chorus, and Doctor Lighthead, will dine with me. 
—Samuel, * yes, sir.” )—Well, Sarah, and as 
] was saying, if you do your best, and—(pauses) 
—soon, why you will make-your peace with 
God very well—(whistles).—Good morning.” 

Sally.—** 1 wish you a good morning, sir, I 
thank you—(courtstes ).” 

Sally returned home, and related the conver- 
sation to her husband, adding, ** to tell you the 
truth, John, I don’t think maister cares much 
about the matter: I fear he thinks more of them 
there dogs and his gun, than of being ** born 
again.” 

John.—** Well, morally certain, that 
there is something more in’t than he pretendeth— 
christening, indeced—it cannot. be any thing like 
it.—O, I wish I could read the Bible myself, and 
perhaps I may be able, for, ““ Wr KNow NoT 
WHAT WE CAN DO TILL WE TRY.” 

( Ju be continued. ) 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
DURING THE NINTH CENTURY, 


Progress of Christianity in Denmark, Sweden, Bul- 
garia, §c.— Worship of Images.—Rise of Trans- 
substantiation.—Character of the Popes.— Pope 


John VIIT.—Claude, Bishop of Turin.—Alfred 


the Great, 

THE boundaries of the Church were conside- 
rably enlarged during this century by the accession 
of Denmark, Sweden, Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Bolie- 
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mia, &c. Harold, King of Denmark, having been 
driven from his throne in §14, sought the pro- 
tection of the Emperor Lewis, son of Charle. 
magne. He embraced Christianity, and at length re- 
turned home, accompanied by Anscarius, a zealous 
missionary ; but finding it impossible to regain 
his dominions, he continued in Frieseland, where 
Anscarms laboured successfully for two years. 

About fourteen years afterwards, Anscarius, (or 
as he is called by Mosheim, Ansgar), visited Swe- 
den, attended by Vitmar. On their way thither, 
the vessel was attacked by pirates, who robbed 
them of their property and books, &c. After 
experiencing many difficulties they arrived at 
Birca, (from whose ruins Stockholm arose), and 
were favourably received by the King and preached 
the Gospel with much success. Anscarius was 
afterwards Archbishop of Hamburgh, and died 
in 865. 

Bogoris, King of the Bulgarians, had a sister, 
who being taken captive in a military excursion, 
was carried to Constantinople, where she intro- 
duced Christianity. Upon her return to her own 
country, she used all her arguments to persuade 
him to renounce Idolatry, but without success. 
Bulgaria being afterwards visited by a famine, 
she persuaded the King to pray to the God of 
the Christians. He did so; the plague ceased, 
and Bogoris was so affected by the circumstance, 
that he and numbers of his people embraced 
Christianity, The chief mstrument amongst the 
Bulgarians, was Cyril, of Constantinople, and his 
brother Methodius. They afterwards preached 
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amongst the and and the 
Divine Blessing attended their Jabours *. 

The piratical Danes or Normans, by their out- 
rages and excesses, greatly afflicted the Christians. 
Wherever they landed they pillaged the churches 
and devastated the country. So much were they 
dreaded by the Christians, that in their public. 
prayers they offered up this petition, ‘ Deliver us 
Q Lord, from the fury of the Normans.” | Sicily, 
Corsica, Crete, and other islands, were equally 
afflicted by the cruelties of the Saracens. In the 
East, some families, in order to save their pro- 
perty, renounced Christianity; while others, who 


remained faithful, were plundered of every thing,. 


and reduced to extreme poverty: +. » 


The contention respecting the worship of Images. 


was again revived in the East; and although they 
had been prohibited by the Emperors Leo V. 
Michael II. and ‘Theophilus, they were re- 
established by the Empress ‘Theodora, and the 
worship of them sanctioned by the council held 


at Constantinople, under Photius, 879, which: 


also confirmed and renewed the degrees of the 
council of Nice. 


The ministers of the church were represented as: 


grossly ignorant, impious, and licentious. Many 
of them could neither write nor read ;. the order 


of monks. was greatly increased by the accession of 
persons of rank, and even of monarchs: themselves.. 


II, and Burder’s 


* See Milner’s Church History, vel. 
Missionary Anecdotes, 
+ Mosheim, 
L3 
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This was the era of the absurd doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, which appears to have been 
introduced by Paschasius Radbert, Abbot. of 
Corey, in 818, followed by Amalarius, Bishop of 
‘Treves, in 831. Some eminent characters were, 
however, raised up to oppose so monstrous an 
error, especially Rabanus -Maurus, Archbishop 
of Mayence, and Johannus Scotus; the latter of 
whom, on-that account, was inhumanly stabbed 
to death by his pupils with penknives ! 

Cardinal Baronius, a man of piety and learn- 
ing, who died in 1607, acknowledges in his 
Annales Ecclesiastic, that, “ the popes of this 
century.were so many monsters! whose lives and 
conduct were as infamous as it 1s possible to con- 
ceive !” While their power was greatly augmented, 
and their alliance eagerly solicited, their treasury 
was enriched by the infamous decretal epistles, to 
which the name of Isidore, Bishop of Seville, was 
fraudulently prefixed. 

An extraordinary and disgraceful event occurred 
about 854, a woman, under the name of Gilbert 
Langlois, a native of Mayence, having concealed 
her sex, went to Athens, and thence to Rome, 
where she acquired so much reputation, that on 
the death of Leo LV. in 855, she actually gained 
the papal chair, as John VIII. and retained it tll 


her death! which happened about two years 
afterwards *! 
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* Hornii Historia Ecclesiastica, page 146. 
Exercitatio de papa femina, tom II. by Spanheim, pro- 


fessor at Leyden : translated into French by M. L’Enfant, a 
Protestant divine, 
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The Claude, of re- 
quires more than common notice, on account of 
his piety, and his endeavours to produce some 
reform in the church of Rome. 
in Spain, and afterwards became chaplain to 
Lewis the Meek. He not only opposed the 
worship of images, but inveighed boldly against 


the assumed power of the Pope. ‘The Romish. 
writers do not fail to ascribe to him the spirit of 


reformation, which afterwards characterized the 
inhabitants of the- vallies of Piedmont. This 
good man died in 839. 

It is pleasing to notice the rise of learning in 


England at this period. ‘This is to be attributed 


to the spirit and hberality of ALFRED, deservedly 
named THE GREAT, who began his reign 871, 
and died 901, after a reign of thirty years. On 
his accession, ‘* he knew not one person, south 
of the Thames, who could interpret the Latin 


service : he invited over the most celebrated scho- 


lars, from all parts of Europe, established schools 
and founded, or at least repaired, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and endowed it with many privi- 
leges,—he had the satisfaction, before his death, 
to see a great change in the face of affairs; and ina 
work of his, which is still extant, he congratulates 
himself on the progress which learning, under his 
had already made in England {-” 


(To be continued, ) 


Depravity of the MoRLACHIANS. 


THE Morlachians, a savage people of Dale . 


‘matia, inhabit the mountains of Vergoraz, In 


t shared s England, vol. I. c. 2. 
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disposition they are ferocious, proud, rash, and 
active. ‘Their form is slender, their limbs ner- 
vous, their eyes and hair of a dark brown, their 
visage long, and their complexion yellow. From 
inhabiting the mountains, they become savage and 
laborious, and their necessities so imperious as 
to excite in them a violent disposition to plunder, 
which is not repressed by any fear of punishment, 
from which they are secured by the difficulty of 
access to their retreats. They are supposed to 
have deseended from the Ardii Varales, mentioned 
by Strabo *, who resided along the river Narona, 
and whom the Romans expelled from the shores 
of the sea, to deter them from plundering. 

The Morlachians commit their depredations 
chiefly on the Turks, and never attack the Chris- 


tians till the greatest extremity. It is remarkable 


that they are at the same time faithful to their 
promises. ‘I’hey never rob the traveller who puts 
himself under their protection; prefer cunning to 
open violence, and have a marked repugnance to 


the shedding of blood. If they are surprised in 


the act of thieving, and the object is recovered by 
the owner, the coolness of their answers, and 
the firmness with which they persist in a lie, are 
astonishing. A Morlachian will untie your horse, 
and steal it even in your presence: he will spring 
upon the animal, and when you would wish to 
take it again, he will insist, without being at all 
disconcerted, that it ‘is his property. He will 
enter upon the genealogy of the horse, the his- 


* Strabo, a celebrated Geographer, who flourished in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, and died A. D. 25.. 
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tory of the person from whom he bought it, the 
description of the fair where he made the pur- 
chase, and will call a hundred witnesses, who will 
corroborate his assertions, because they all un- 
derstand each other; in short, he will mde away 
onthe horse, ridiculing .your carelessness, by 
which he had an opportunity of stealing it, 

If a traveller repose at the foot of a hill, he is 
eased of his subre, lest it should incommode him : 
Two Morlachians approach towards him, and 
while one of them engages him in conversation, 
the other adroitly purloins the sabre, leaving the 
belt at his side ; after which, he very composedly 
joins in the talk. In a short time, the traveller 
wishing to proceed, finds that his sabre is stolen, 


“ That is a pity,” answers the thief :—“ Why did- 


not you take the same precaution as I do? [I 
always keep mine in my hand.” He then takes 


his leave, 
See Cussa’s Travels in Istria and Dalmatia. 
REFLECTIONS. 


HOW important is a-knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, which so clearly and explicitly define 
our duties and obligations to God and man! 
“Thou shalt not steal,” is one of the wise and 
salutary precepts of the Decalogue, or moral 
law; a precept enforced and improved by the 
blessed Gospel, which teaches us to ‘‘ render to 
all their due,” and to put on bowels of mercies, 
charity, &c. &c. Without the Bible, man in 
every part of the world is a barbarian, and a fac- 
simile of that affecting description which St. Paul 
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din 


disposition they ‘are ferocious, proud, ‘rash, ‘and 


Their form 1s slender, their limbs ney 


vous, their eyes and*hair of a dark brown, their 
visage long, and their complexion yellow. Fron’ 
inhabiting the mountains, they become savage and’ 
laborious, and their necessities so imperious’as 
to excite in them a violent disposition to plunder, 
which is not repressed by any fear of punishment, 
fromi which they are secured by the difficulty of 
aecess to their retreats.’ ‘They are’’supposed' to’ 
have deseended from the Ardii Varales, mentioned 
by Strabo *, who resided along the river Naronaj 
and whom the Romans expelled from the shores 
of the sea, to deter them from plundering. = 

The Morlachians commit their depredations’ 
chiefly on the Turks, and tiever attack the Chris-— 
tians till the greatest extremity.» Tt is remarkable’ 
that they are at the ‘same time faithful to their 
promises. They never rob the traveller who puts’ 
himself under their protection; ‘prefer cunning to 


- open violence, and have a marked répugnance to 


the shedding of blood. ‘If they ‘are surprised in 
the act Of thieving,’ and the object is révovered by 
the owner, the coolness of their answers, and’ 
the firmness with which théy persist in a lie, are 
astonishing. A Morlachian will untie your horse; 
and steal it evenin your presence: he will spring 
upon the animal, and when you would wish to. 


~ take it again, he will insist, without being at all — 


disconcerted, that it ‘is his property. He will 
enter upon, the genealogy of the horse, the his- 


Strabo, celebrated Geographer, who flourished'in the 
reigns of Augustus. and Tiberius, and.died A. D.:25,. 
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tory of the person he bought ity the. | 
description of the fair where he made the pur- | 4a 
chase, and will call a hundred witnesses, who will) : a8 


corroborate his assertions, because they all ua- 
derstand each other; in short, he will ride away 
on the horse, ridiculing .your carelessness, by 
which he had an opportunity of stealing it, | 
If a traveller repose-at the foot of a hill, heis 
eased of his. subre, lest it should incommode him : 
Two Morlachians approach towards him, and: 
while one of them engages him in conversation, 
the other adroitly purloins the sabre, leaving the: 
belt at his side; after which, he very composedly: 
joins in the talk. In a short time, the traveller 
wishing to proceed, finds that his sabre is stolen,’ 
“ That is a pity,” auswers the thief :-—“ Why did: 

- not you take the same precaution as L do?) I 
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always keep mine. in hand.” He 
his leave, ... | | q 
See Travelein Istria Dalmatia. 

“HOW important is aknowledge of the Holy 


Scriptures, which so clearly and explicitly define - 
duties and obligations to God and man! 
“ Thou shalt not steal,” is one of the wise and — i 
salutary. precepts of the -Decalogue, or moral 
law; a precept enforced and improved by: the P 
blessed Gospel, which teaches us to *‘ renderto — § 
all their due,” and. to put on bowels of mercies, 
charity, &c. &c., Without the Bible, manoin 
every part of the world is a barbarian, and a fac- 
Smile of that affecting description which St.Paul 
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gives of human nature in Rom. 1. 21. et sequentes, 
What wisdom is contained in our Saviour’s cau- 
tion, ** Take heed and beware of covetousness”” 
The moment this vice is entertained, we cease to 
be honest, and our integrity is gone. B. V. 


- 


-~ - 


The DANGER of Devay. 


THERE is no artifice which the enemy of FF 
souls uses more generally and with greater success 
than inspiring sentiments of carelessness and delay 
in the unawakened breast. ‘The young are too 
apt to anticipate death as a very remote event; 
and to view religion as only necessary to support 

_ the soul in that decisive period : but there is one 
awful truth, of which few are sufficiently aware ; 
that if they delay their religion till the hour of 
death, it may then prove unserviceable. It is 
true that “the blood of Christ can save to the 
uttermost all that come unto him.”—but 
that requisite, ‘‘the humble and the contrite 
heart,” is seldom realized when the mind is 
tortured with the follies and delays of a mispent 
life, and approaching the verge of eternity. 

Reflect, that whilst you delay your approach 
to Christ, you are living ia open violation of his 
laws. Will not that rebuke apply to you, ‘ Ye 
will not come unto me that ye might have life ?” 

No! my reader may perhaps say; ‘I never 
cherished such thoughts; J never formed the 
resolution of not accepting his offered mercy!” 
But, let actions be the test of your profession, 
does not your conduct awfully prove that youare 
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one of those whom the apostle calls ‘* lovers of 
pleasure more than lovers of God.’ Does not 
the forgotten biblé admonish you that you are 
ignorant of its contents; a stranger to its pro- 
mises, and unmindful of its threatening? Does 
not his sanctuary, so much neglected, loudly 
proclaim, that his worship is a weariness to your 
soul? Does not his throne, so seldom visited; 
the duty of prayer, so seldom performed, awfully 
remind you that you are living ‘* without God 
and without hope in the world.” But should 
you think yourself morally good—be regular in 
your attendance at his courts—constant in 
prayer—and in the eyes of the world, considered 
amiable. Oh! reflect upon the foundation on 
which you build:’ the good opinion of your 
fellow creatures, or your strictness in the ob- 
servance of religious duties, cannot effect your 
salvation. God looks at the heart; he penetrates 
your inmost thoughts: yet, though our best 
actions are of no ayail, he hears the humble 
petition, and he witnesses the deep conviction 
which a sense of guilt occasions—none ever 
sought his face in vain. He declares in his holy 
word, “ I love them that love me, and they that 
seck me early shall find me.” 

By continuing in a state of conformity with 
the world, you reject the most invaluable blessing. 
The deprivation of carnal pleasures occasions 
disappointment ; and yet you debar yourself the 
noblest of pleasures, the only source of pure 
enjoyment. Do you consider religion as a 
gloomy thing ? to the unconvinced it may be such 
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in prospect: but in possession, it yiclds the 

highest delight. In worldly attainments, you 

make the greatness of your exertions commen- 

surate with the importance of the undertaking: 

act, then, upon the same principle in religious 

concerns. You cannot estimate the value of the 

prize which religion exhibits: it is a * pearl 

without price.”—Oh ! search for it diligently— 

banish the impression, that it is too soon to love 

God : that he does not require devotedness to his 

service in one so young. Remember it is not too. 
soon to die: death must come ; and it may come 

soon. Come, then, while there is room ; let not 

the door of mercy close while you are hesitating, 

not daring to enter. Christ, whilst on earth, 

‘* took the young in his atms, and blessed them ;” 

typical of that love with which he will honour 

them at his throne in glory. He still exerciscth 

the same care, and the young are received with 

the same welcome reception now, as when‘ his. 
presence dwelt among them. He loves the sa-. 
crifice of the youthful heart. When our youth 

is dedicated to God, it smooths the rough jour- 

ney of life, lessens the obstacles which oppose 

the christian’s progress, and closes the evening of 
our days in joy and peace. 

Consider the connexion which exists between 
this great chief good, and the enjoyment of every 
other blessing. * Seek first the kingdom of God 

and his righteousness,” says his holy word, 
** and all other things shall be added unto you” 
Let this be an incentive to seek God earnestly 
with **a truc heart and a perfect mind.” Is 
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salvation a trial matter that you thus despise it ? 
You cannot number the blessings it bestows. 


Could you ask his redeemed in glory the value 


of this gift, they would tell you it is a theme 
too great for human comprehension to conceive. 
Eternity will be insufficient to tell the greatness 
of lis love, or recount the triumphs of his 
grace. EE. H. 


A Descrirtion of Wuite Isianp. 


On Tuesday, the 7th of November, 1815, while 
cruising in the Cretan, which I then commanded off 
the coastof New Zealand, at six o’clock p.m. White 
Island was discovered at about three leagues dis- 
tance, with an immense volume of smoke ascending 
from it, blackening and darkening the face of the 
sky to a considerable distance. During the shades 
of night, innumerable appearances of various co- 
loured flames discovered themselves to our asto- 
nished view. On the following day, the Cretan 
being then distant about three miles, we expe- 
rienced on board a sensible heat from the island ; 
and at two o’clock, P.M. urged by curiosity, I 
ordered a boat to be lowered down, with a view of 
attempting to land. The appearance of the island 
increased in interest as we approached, developing 
by degrees the terrible influence of the destroying 
element. Our boat still advancing, we imagined 
that we heard a sort of rumbling noise, and our 
conjectures were soon confirmed: for on our 
further progress the noise gradually increased, till 
it resembled the roaring of distant thunder. Round 
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the shore were grotesque groups of the ruins of rocks, 
whose enduring qualities had resisted the consum- 
ing progress of the fire; but, only to remain the 
mutilated monuments of its dreadful devastation, 
These gigantic fragments reared their fantastic 
heads like Gothic steeples into the sky ; revealing, 
through the inlets which the flames had left, a 
faint glimpse of the terrible secrets of the devour- 
ing power they enclosed. Two clefts between these 
ruins presented themselves, seeming to afford an 
equal possibility of penetrating to the mterior ; but 
a heavy surf dashing over the shore of one of them, 
we, of course, preferred the other. As a breeze 
was blowing from the island, the heat, attended 
by a sulphuric stench, continued te increase, until 
when we landed it became almost intolerable. 
With the exception of our shoes, we had thrown 
off nearly the whole of our apparel, and in that 
state advanced through the inlet among the rocks, 
over the smoaking soil, which sank at every step, 
scorching the skin whenever it chanced to reach 
over the shoe-top. On passing these uncouth 
pyramids, from the countless apertures of which 
oozed a sulphuric vapour, a new and astonishing 
scene presented itself, We stood within the pale 
of an immense area, which had been formed by 
fire. Before us it was bounded by a semicircular 
range of cliffs, then under the influence of the 
devastating fire, which seemed to be distilling a 
green .wrter, that into a beautiful 
clear lake, flowing at its feet. From these waters, 
which were boiling hot, a dense vapour arose, 
commingling with the clouds of smoke as they 
rolled upward from the consuming cliffs, and 
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composing the sable column which we had viewed 
so far off. It being day-light, the flame of the fire 
just mentioned was nearly imperceptible; but the 
noise which attended the course of the internal 
storm, was now as loud as the loudest thunder; 
we endeavoured in vain to hear each other speak. 
On the summit of those heights, which may be 
deemed the primitive surface of the island, the 
foliage of undisturbed nature still flourished ; but 
where she stretched her luxuriant branches over 
the desolated vale below, they were withered by 
its pestilential vapours. The tout ensemble of the 
island surpasses description, Each scene was an 
avenue of new and increasing wonders to the mind. 
The ground burning under our feet, the columns 
of flame and smoke ascending over our heads, the 
terrible thunderings of the raging and desolating 
element sounding in our ears, and the prospect 
half seen and half imagined of the immediate pre- 
sence of the awful and terrible, but sublime 
and wonderful power that was dealing out this 
tremendous destruction, made a combination 
which would have baffled Milton adequately to 
write, or Salvator Rosa properly to pourtray. 
These cliffs, together with the whole island. 
seemed destined, if the combustion continues, at 
some distant period to destruction. The lake 
above-mentioned seems to be the most remarkable 
feature in the island. Upon dipping the finger 
into its waters, and tasting them; they proved to 
be astrong acid ; and from this, and the wonder- 
ful manner in which they were produced, together 


with other reasons, I was induced to cause a small 
M 2 
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156 A DESCRIPTION OF WHITE ISLAND. 


keg to be filled with them, that they might be sub- 
initted to a chymical analysis in England. 

This lake empties itself into the ocean by means 
of a narrow channel, blighting and consuming in 
its course the weeds and foliage which overhang 
its surface, ‘The color of this channel is truly 
beautiful, being of a very light green and peculiar 
translucency ; in my opinion rendered thus different 
in its hue from its parent source by its shallow- 
ness: winding through the rocks, it rushes into 
the sea, and intermingling with the waves, extends 
its exquisite tints toa great distance, until it finally 
amalgamates with the delightful greenness of 
ocean in this region. I examined as minutely 
as my short stay, and the natural impediments 
would permit, for the purpose of discovering, if 
possible, some vestige of man or beast, or bird, 
but my anxious search was only mocked by the 
discordant screams of innumerable flocks of 
wild fowl, which had fled for refuge from the 
gales from the windward shores of the island, and 
who properly belonged to another place. Once, 
indeed, I thought that Lhad found upon the beach 
the relics of a canoe, but perhaps, imagination in 
this wizard isle might exalt the ruins of natural 
wildness into a wreck of human ingenuity ; if, how- 
ever, they were the remains of a boat, it is most 
probable it had been a New Zealand canoe wrecked 
on the shore, whose wretched voyagers had pe- 
rished on this unfertile and volcanic spot. The 
destructive progress of the internal fires, unless 
it has years of intermission, appears to be compa- 
ratively slow ; for I remember having seen, about 
six years before, from some distance, a smoke 
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REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF MURDER. I87 


ascending from the island. ‘The heat that we 
endured during our stay was so intense, that we 
were compelled, at the expiration of an hour, to 
take to our boat and hasten tothe ship. T.M. 


Remarkable Discovery of Murpver. 


Be sure your sin will find thee out.”— Numb. xxxii. 23. 


“IN the village of Manchester, Vermont, 
several years since, R. Colvin, a man of respect- 
able connexions and character, suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared : all seatch and inquiry 
proved futile and in vain, until within a few 
weeks, a person dreamed that he had appeared to 
him, and informed him that he had been murdered 
by two persons, which he named, and that he 
had been buried in such a place, a few rods 
distant from a sapling, bearing a particular mark, 
which he minutely described. ‘The same dream 
_ occurred three times successively before he awoke, 
and each time the deceased seemed very solicitous 
for him to follow. Upon awaking, his feelings 
were wrought up to such a degree, and he was so 
impressed with a belief of the fact, that he deter- 
mined to collect some friends, and follow the 
directions laid down in the dream. He did so, 
and discovered, to his great surprise, not only a 
tree marked precisely as described, but also the 
appearance of a grave ; and, upon digging, found 
a human skeleton! After this discovery, Stephen 
and Jesse Brown, the persons implicated in the 
dream, were apprehended, and put in confinement, 
and, aficr a few days, confessed the deed. They 
M3 
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were tried, convicted, and sentenced to be executed 
on the 18th of January last.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 

This account is copied from the Albany, 
American newspaper, and serves to illustrate the 
text above quoted. Let not the perpetrator of 
wickedness suppose that he is safe because time 
has rolled on without any discovery of his guilt. 
Those eyes that are ever watchful, mark the 
sinner, and will eventually bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness. Let young persons 
consider that God is in every place, and when 
they are tempted to sin, let them reflect upon the 
striking language of Joseph, ‘‘ How can I do 
this great wickedness and sin against God ?” 


ILLUSTRATIONS of SCRIPTURE. 
From Morier’s Travels. 


WE found the nights in Persia cool, and the 


‘mornings quite cold, the thermometer varying some- 


times 30° between the greatest heat and the great- 
estcold. The difference was sufficiently sensible 
to enable us to comprehend the full force of the 
complaint which Jacob made unto Laban: “ In 
the day the drought consumed me, and the frost 


‘by night.” 


On the day a male child is to be weaned, they. 
carry him to the mosque, * in the manner, per- 
haps, that Haunah took Samuel to the house of 
the Lord, when she had weaned him.” (1 Sam. 
1.24.) “ After having performed certain acts of 
devotion, they return home; and collecting their 
friends and relations, they give a feast, of which 
they make the child also partake. The coin- 
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——— 
cidence with the Scripture is here remarkable.— 
« And the child grew, and was weaned; and 
Abraham made a great feast, the same day that 
Isaac was weaned,” 

At Shoolgistoun, we were met by a Turkish 
tartar, with dispatches from Constantinople ; and 
never was a messenger more welcome, as he 
brought us news long expected from our country 
and families. We perceived his delight at meet- 
ing us, by the smile that broke out upon his 
solemn face, which, by the dismal account he 
gave of his treatment in Persia, had most likely 
never been cheated out of its gravity. When we 
asked him how he liked the Persians, he took 
hold of the collar of his cloak, and shaking it, 
exclaimed, ** God give them misfortunes! Liars, 
thieves, rogues! See, I have lost the head of my 
pipe; they have stolen my pistols. Heaven be 
praised that I have seen you at last.” 


The shaking of his coat (a very common act in 


Turkey) is no doubt an act of the same kind and. 


import as that of, Sf Paul, who, when the Jews 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, “ shook 
his rament,” Acts xviii, 6. An additional mark of 
reprobation is given in the other instances mm which 
St. Paul and Barnabas shook off the dust of their 
feet against the Jews. This had been ordered 
by Christ himself. Matt. x. 14. 


The of neglecting TrireEs. 


A CELEBRATED French writer, on political 
economy, relates the following instructive story :— 


‘Being in the country, I had an example of one of 


those small losses which a family is exposed to 
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== 


through lle From the want of a latchet 
of small value, the wicket of a barn yard, looking 
to the fields, was ofien left open; every one who 
went through, drew the door to; but having no 
means to fasten it, it remained flapping : hence 
ihe poultry escaped and were lost. One day a 
fine pig got out and ran into the woods. Imme. 
diately all the world was afier it; the gardener, 
ihe cook, the dairy-maid, all ran to recover the 
lost hog. The gardener got sight of him first, 
and, jumping over a ditch to stop him, sprained 
his ancle and was confined a fortnight to the 
house. ‘The cook, on her return, Gund all the 
linen she had left to dry by the fire burned; and 
the dairy-maid havipg run off before she had tied 
up the cows, one of them,, in her absence, had 
broken the leg of a colt in the stable. 
The gardener’s lost time was worth twenty 
crowns, valuing his pain at nothing; the linea 
burned and the colt spoiled were worth as much 
more. Here then is a loss of forty crowns, and 
inconyenience 
for the want of a latch, which would not cost 
threepence, and this loss falling upon a poor 
family through their own careless neglect. 


M.G. 


MAXIMS. 
OCCUPATION delivers us from three great 
evils; ennui, want, and vice. 
Let the young so spend their time in early life, 
as they will wish they had spent it when they 
come to die and to be judged. 


Pride is founded on erroy, and } ignorance, self 
ignorance, of ourselyes. 
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POETRY. 


Portyry», 
SPRING. 


BLEAK Winter, with his gloomy train, 

Of tempests dire, and fog and rain, 
Has left us in repose ; 

His fierce contending blasts are flown 

To frigid regions all his own, 

Entomb’d in polar snows. 


Now beauteous Spring with smiling face, 


Adorn’d with ev’ry genial grace, 
‘Thy beauties shall appear ; 
Those countless flow’rs of various hue, 
From blushing pink to heav’nly blue, 
The fairest of the year. 


The little birds, on gladsome wing, 
All nature’s renovation sing, 
And praise her Dord above; 
Or, perching on the leafy spray, 
Tune sweetly each the fost’ring lay 
Of innocence love. 


Teeming with@ife, around are seen 

The swelling buds, the foliage green, 
The verdant hill and plain: 

’Tis softness all, and gentle now, 

How soothing are the gales which blow 
Along the peeping grain. 


At this sweet season, be it mine, 


While on each herb the dew-drops shine, 


To view the beauteous scene ; 
To breathe the health imparting breeze 
Which softly rustles through the trees, 
All fragrant and serene, 
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or 


Or, forth at morn’s first blush to look, 

Through flow’ry meads, along the brook 
Which sweetly murmurs by ; 

And hear the lark on vig’rous wing, 

Call forth the feather’d choir to sing, 
While mounting to the sky. 


Yes, heav’a-taught songsters ! well ye show 

How man, the lord of all below, 
Should dedicate his days: 

To God his Father, Saviour, Friend, 

And all his ransom’d powers expend 
In unremitting praise! 


R, Ch. 


THE CONSOLATION. 


“ Fear not little flock, for it is your Father's good pleasure 
* to give you the kingdom.”—Luke xii, $2. 


FLOCK of Jesus fgint and small, 

Let not fear your sols enthral, 

He, your shepherd, full of grace, 

Views you with a smiling face. _ 


All your weaknesses h€'Khows 
All the malice of your foes, 
Though they may the flock annoy, 
Yet they cannot one destroy. 


& 


‘Safe in Jesus’s guardian hand 
A belov'd united band, 
Bless’d in him and in him one, 
Be your trust in him alone. 


Now he speaks in language mild, 
To each holy heav’n-born child, 
** Children let not fear dismay 
* Cheerful walk in Zion’s way. 
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‘* Your’s the everlasting prize, 

“ Your's the kingdom of the skies, 
“ This your Father gives to you, 

‘© Grace bestows and Glory too.” 


IGDALIA. 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
Paraphrased from page 108. 
BEYOND these brief deceptive scenes of time, 
Where anxions man toils on, absorb’d in care; 
The christian pilgrim secks a happier clime: 
His path is narrow, but his prospect fair. 


Those plains celestial burst upon his sight 

By faith ; the-passport thro’ the gates of heaven ; 
Here, clouds and darkness ; there glorious light ; 
Peace with our God ;—and all our sins forgiven. 


This heav’nly kingdom all desire to find, 
But growing weary, leavesthe rugged road ; 
The broken spirit, and the humble mind, 
Alone can walk this narrow way to God. 


The babe, who meekly, pleads a Saviour’s blood, 
Shall find this path of peace, this narrow way ; 
Shall safely cross where Jordan’s refluent flood, 
Or death's divided waves, HIS rod obey ! 


The saint of riper years, in manhood’s bloom, 
Can plead no higher right before the throne; 

The same Redeemer calls him through the tomb, 
To heaven, his home ;—by faith, in Christ alone. 


This, dearest children, is the narrow way, 
Grey hairs have trod therein, and find it true ; 
While Faith, conducting them to endless day, 


Points out the same delightful path to you. e 
De 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
FRIENDSHIP like naked truth, without disguise, 
Seeks not for praise, the poor she never flies; 
Her noblest growth is oft by weeping made, © 
Like willows cherish’d by the streams they shade. 
M. D. 


TRANSLATIONS of the REGNUM C@&LORUM, 
in page 72. 
NO other kingdom more extensive lies, 
Than the celestial kingdom of the skies ; 
Should any ask why to so few pertains, 
The bright possession of such ample plains : 
The reason’s short, and easy to relate :— 


The kingdom's spacious but the entrance strait. 
Ampthill. E. H. 


IS heaven’s kingdom glorious far 
Beyond what earthly kingdoms are 2? 
And are. there few that enter there ? 
Alas! ’tis true; the way is strait, _ 
And few there be, that find the gate, 
They will not walk in Wisdom’s way, 
But choose, in Error’s paths to stray. 
J. M, 


The way to the Kingdom of Heaven is strait ! 
And this is the reason so few find the gate. 


Briaton Miil, A. J. 


CHRISTUS VIA. 


AD ceelos vis scire viam tibi qua sit eundem ? 
Ad te descendit celitus ipsa via. 


(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 
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Evangelical Miscellany. 


MAY, 1820. 


ALEXANDER upon BUCEPHALUS. 


WE conclude our series of Cuts illustrative of 
ancient armour, with the above sketch from one 
of the most curious statues of antiquity now re- 
maining. Alexander the Great fighting upon his 


famous horse Bucephalus. It is very remarkab ef 
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that the Greek and Roman sculptors have al. 
ways represented great generals, and commanding 
officers, without shields or helmets, the latter of 
which, as in the present instance, was probably 
omitted, in order to favor posterity with a full 
view of the conqueror’s countenance. The girdle 
round Alexander’s waist is of a singular kind; 
and close to it hangs the sheath of his sword, so 
high up, that it is easy to imagine that the sword 
might readily fall out of it on his stooping down, 
whether upon horseback, or on foot, as that of 
Joab fell out of its scabbard, 2 Sam. xx. viii. when 


that cruel hypocrite assassinated Amasa. The 


loins of this celebrated warrior are girt about with 
a uniform single piece of armour, buckled on at 
the sides, and coming up so high as to answer 
all the purposes of a breast-plate. His arms, 
thighs, and legs are undefended, but the feet are 
shod with sandals, the lacings of which extend 
half way up the legs by way of ornament... His 
sword is evidently two-edged, and like those used 
among the Greeks and Romans, is remarkable for 
its breadth and shortness ; and owing to its pe- 
Culiar position in this drawing, from the original 
statue, will, to our juvenile readers, appear shorter 
and broader than it would be found in reality. 


Busy IpLenNsss. 


Mrs. Jacoss being obliged to leave home for 
six weeks, on particular business, her daughters, 
Charlotte and Caroline, received permission to 


guploy the time of her absence as they pleased : 
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that, on her return, she should require an exact 
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that is, she did not require of them the usual 
strict attention to particular hours, and particular 
studies, but allowed them to choose their own 
employments ; only recommending them to make 
a good use of the licence, and apprizing them, 


Pe 


Pom 


a 


account of the manner in which the interval had - ik 
been employed. if i 
The carriage that conveyed their mother away x . 
was scarcely out of hearing, when Charlotte, de- 4 Cie 


lighted with her freedom, hastened up stairs, to i 
what they called the school-room, where she Mig 
looked around on books, globes, maps, drawings, 
to select some new employment for the morning. 
Long before she had decided upon any, her sister 
had quietly seated herself at her accustomed 
station, observing, that she did not think she 
could do any thing really better than finishing 
the French exercise she had begun the day before. 
Charlotte, however, declined attending to French 
that day, and, after much indecision, and often 
saying, “ 1 have a great mind to’’——three 
several times, without finishing the sentence, she 
at last took down a volume of Cowper, and read 
in different parts for about half an hour, then, 
throwing it aside, she said she had a great mind 
to put the book shelves to rights, a duty which 
she commenced with great spirit; but, in the 
course of her laudable undertaking, she met with 
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an old manuscript in short-hand, whereupon she tie 
exclaimed to her sister, ‘* Caroline, don’t you ae 
remember that old Mr. Alexander once promised | i 
he would teach us short-hand ?—How much I 
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should like to learn!—Only mamma thought we 
had not time ;—but now, this would be such a 
good opportunity.—I am sure I could learn it 
well in six weeks ; and how convenient it would 
be!—One could take down sermons, or any 
thing,—and I could make Rachel learn, and 
then how very pleasant it would be to write to 
each other in short hand! Indeed, it would be 
convenient in a hundred ways.’’—So saying, she 
ran up stairs, without any further delay, and 
putting on her hat and spencer, set off to old 
Mr. Alexander’s, 

Mr. Alexander happened to be at dinner; ne- 
vertheless Charlotte obtained admittance on the 
plea of urgent business; but she entered his 
apartment so much out of breath, and in such 
apparent agitation, that the old gentleman rising 
hastily from table, and looking anxiously at her 
over his spectacles, enquired in an alarmed tone, 
what was the matter. When Charlotte explained 
her business therefore, he appeared a little dis- 
concerted ; but having gently reproved her for her 
undue eagerness, he composedly resumed his 
knife and fork, though his hand shook much more 
than usual during the remainder of his meal. 
However, being very good-natured, as soon as he 
had dined, he cheerfully gave Charlotte her first 
lesson in short-hand, promising to repeat it regu- 
larly every morning. 

Charlotte returned home in high glee: she at 
this juncture considered short-hand as one of the 
most useful, and decidedly the most interesting of 
acquirements ; and she continued to exercise her- 
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self in it all the rest of the day. She was exceed- 
ingly pleased at being able already to write two 
or three words which neither her sister nor even 
her father could decypher. For three successive 
mornings Charlotte punctually kept her appoint- 
ment with Mr. Alexander; but on the fourth, she 
sent a shabby excuse to her kind master; and, if 
the truth must be told, he from that time saw no 
more of his scholar. Now tlie cause of this de- 
sertion was two-fold: first, and principally, her 
zeal for short-hand, which for the last eight and 
forty hours had been sensibly declining in its 
temperature, was, on the above morning within 
half a degree of freezing point; and besides this, 
a new and far moge arduous and important under- 
taking, had by this time suggested itself to her 
mind, 
inclinations, Charlotte often amused herself with 
writing verses ; and it now occurred to her, that an 
abridged history of England in verse, was still a 
desideratum in literature. She commenced this 
task with her usual diligence ; but was somewhat 
discouraged in the outset by the difficulty of find- 
ing a rhyme to Saxon, whom, she indulged the 
unpatriotic wish, that the Danes bad laid a taz on, 
But though she got over this obstacle by a new 
construction of the line, she found these difficul- 
ties occur so continually, that she soon felt a more 
thorough disgust at this employment than at the 
preceding one, so the epic stopped short, some 
hundred years before the Norman conquest. 
Difficulty, which quickens the ardour of indus- 
try, always damps and generally extinguishes 
the false zeal of caprice and versatility. 


Like many young persons of desultory 
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Charlotte’s next undertaking was, to be sure, 
a rapid descent from the last in the scale of dig. 
nity. She now thought, that by working very 
hard during the remainder of the time, she should 
be able to accomplish a patch-work counterpane, 
large enough for her own little tent bed ; and the 
ease of this employment formed a most agreeable 
contrast in her mind with the extreme difficulty 
of the last. Accordingly, as if commissioned with 
a search-warrant, she ransacked all her mother’s 
drawers, bags and bundles in quest of new pieces; 
and these spoils proving very insufficient, she set 
off to tax all her friends, and to tease all the 
linen-drapers in the town for their odds and ends; 
urging that she wanted some particularly. As she 
was posting along the street on this business, she 
espied at a distance a person whom she had no 
wish to encounter, namely, old Mr. Alexander. 
To avoid the meeting she crossed over; but this 
manoeuvre did not succeed; for no sooner had 
they come opposite ¢ach other, than to her great 
confusion, he called out all across the street, in 
his loud and tremulous voice, and shaking his 
stick at her, ** how dy do, Miss Shorthand ? | 
thought how it would be! O fy! O fy !” 

Charlotte hurried on; and her thoughts soon 
returned to the idea of the splendid radiating star 
which she designed for the centre-piece of het 
counterpane. While she was arranging the dif- 
ferent patterns, and forming the alterations of 
light and shade, her interest continued nearly 
unabated; but when she came to the practical 
part, of sewing piece to piece with unvarying 
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sameness, as usual, it began to flag. She sighed 
several times, and cast many disconsolate thoughts 
at the endless formation of hexagons and octagons, 
before she indulged any distinct idea of relin- 
quishing her task: at length, however, it did 
forcibly occur to her, that, after all she was not 
obliged to go on with it; and that really, patch- 
work was a thing that was better done by degrees, 
when one happens to want a job, than to be 
finished all at once. So with this thought, (which 
would have been a very good one if it had occur- 
red in proper time,) she suddenly drew out her 
needle, thrust all her pieces, arranged and unar- 
ranged, into a drawer, and began to meditate a 
new project. 

Fortunately, just at this juncture, some young 
ladies of their acquaintance called upon Charlotte 
and Caroline. They were attempting to establish 
a socicty amongst their young friends for working 
for the poor; and they came to request their 
assistance. Caroline very cheerfully entered into 
the design; but as for Charlotte, nothing could 
exceed the ferwardness of her zeal. She took it 
up so warmly, that Caroline’s appeared, in com- 
parison, only lukewarm. It was proposed, that 
each member of the society should have an equal 
proportion of the work to do at her own house : 
but when the articles came to be distributed, 
Charlotte, in the heat of her benevolence, desired 
that a double portion might be allotted to her. 


- Some of the younger ones admired her industrious 


intentions; but the better judging advised her not 


to undertake too much at once. However, she 
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plied with. When the parcels of work arrived, 
Charlotte with exaltation seized the larger one, 
and ‘without a minutes delay commenced het 
charitable labours. The following morning she 
rose at four o’clock, to résume the employment; 
and fiot a little self-complacency did she feel, 
when after nearly two hours hard work, she 
still heard Caroline breathing ina sound sleep, 
Bat alas! Charlotte soon found that work is work, 
of whatever nature, or for whatever purpose. She 
now inwardly regretted that she liad asked for 
than her share; and the cowardly thought 
that after all she was riot oblized to do it, next 
eccurred to her, For the present, therefore, she 
squeezed all the things, done and undone, mto 
what she called her Dorcas bag ; and to banish | 
unpleasant thoughts, she opened the first book 
that happened to lie within reach it proved ‘to. 
be “ an introduction to Botany.” Of this she had 
not read more than a page and a half, before she 
determined to collect some speciniens herself, and 
having found a blank copy book, she hastened 
into the garden, where gathering a few common 
flowers, she proceeded to dissect them, not, itis 
tobe feared, with much scientific nicety. Perhaps. 
as Maly as three pages of this copy book were 
bespread with her specimens, before she discto+ 
wr that botany was a dry study. 

Te vould be too tedious to enumerate all the 
ephemeral wadertakings which filled 
up fhe remainder of the six weeks. At the éx» 


pifation of that time Mrs. Jacobs retutned. On. @ 
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the next morning after her arrival, she reminded 
her daughters of the account she expected of their 
employments during her absence; and desired 
them to set out, on two. tables in the school-room, 
every thing they had done that could be so ex- 
hibited ; together with the books they had read 
since the event. ‘Charlotte would gladly have been 
excused her part of the exhibition ; but this was 
not permitted; and she reluctantly followed her . 
sister to make the preparation. When the two 
tables were spread, their mother was sammoned 
—toattend. Caroline’s, which was first examined, 
contained first, her various exercises in the 'dif- 
ferent branches of study, regularly executed, the 
same as usual; and there were papers plead’ in 
the books she was reading in school ‘hours, to 
show how far: she had proceeded. in them. Be- 
sides these, she had read in her leisure time, in 
French, Florian’s Numa Pompilius, and in English 
Mrs: More’s Practical Piety, and half way through 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, All the needlework 
which had been left to do or not at her option, 
was neatly finished : and: her parcel of linen for 
the poor was also completely and well’ done. 
The only instance in which Caroline had availed 
herself of her mothers’s licence, was, that she had 
prolonged her drawing ‘lesson a little every day,: 
in order to present her mother with a pretty pair 
of screens, with flowers copied from nature;'these — 
were last of all placed on the table with an affec- 
tionate note, requesting her acceptance of them. 
Mrs. Jacobs, having carefully examined this 
lable, proceeded to the: other, which was quite 
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piled up with different articles. Here, amid the 
heap, were her three pages of short-hand ; several 
scraps of paper containing fragments of her poet- 
ical history ; the piece (not large enough for a 
doll’s cradle) of her patchwork counterpane; her 
botanical specimens; together with the large un- 
finished pile out of the Dorcas bag. Many of the 
articles of which were begun, but not one quite 
finished. There was a baby’s cap with no border, 
a frock body without sleeves, and the skirt only 
half hemmed at the bottom; and slides, tapes, 
and button holes, were all, without exception, 
omitted. After these followed a great variety of 
thirds, halves, and quarters of undertakings, each 
perhaps, good in itself, but quite useless in their 
unfinished state. The examination being at length 
ended, Mrs. Jacobs retired, without a single coms 
ment, to her dressing-room: where, in about an 
hour afterwards, she summoned the girls to attend 
her. Here, also, were two tables laid out, with 
several articles on each. ‘Their mother, then, 
leading Caroline to the first, told her that as the 
reward of her industry and perseverance, the 
contents of that table were her own. Here, 
with joyful surprize, she beheld first, a little gold 
watch, which Mrs. Jacobs said she thought a 
suitable present for one who had made a good use 
of her time: a small telescope next appeared ; 
and lastly, Paley’s Natural Theology, neatly 
bound. Charlotte was tlien desired to take pos- 
session of -~he contents of the other table, which 
were considerably more numerous. The first prize 
she drew out was a very beautiful french fan; 
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but upon opening it, it stretched out in an oblong 
shape, for want of the pin to confine the sticks at 
bottom. Then followed a new parasol; but when 
unfurled there was no catch to confine it, so that 
it would not remain spread. A penknife handle 
without a blade, and the blade without the handle 
next presented themselves to her astonished gaze. 
In great confusion she then unrolled a paper 
which discovered a telescope apparently like her 
sisters; hut on applying it to her eye, she found 
it did not contain a single lens ; so that it was no 
better than a roll of pasteboard. She was, how- 
ever, greatly encouraged to discover that the, last 
remaining article was a watch ; for as she heard 
it tick, she felt no doubt that this, at least, was 
complete, but, upon examination, she discovered 
that there was no hour hand; the minute hand 
alone pursuing its lonely and useless track. 
Charlotte, whose conscience had very soon 
explained to her the moral of all this, now turned 
from the tantalizing table in confusion, and burst 


into an agony of tears. Caroline wept also, and 


Mrs. Jacobs after an interval of silence, thus 
spake. ** It is quite needless for me to explain my 
reasons for making you such presents, Charlotte. 


-T assure you, your papa and | have had a very 


painfulemployment the past hour in spoiling them 
all for you. If I had found on your table in the 
school room any one thing that had been properly 


finished, you would haye received one complete 


present to answer it; but this you know was not 
the case. I should be very glad if this disappoint- 
ment should teach you what I have hitherto 
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vainly endeayoured to impress, that as all those 
things, pretty or useful as they are in themselves, 
are rendered totally useless for want of complete. 
ness; so exertion without perseverance is no better 
than busy idleness. ‘That employment does not 
deserve the name of industry, which requires the 
stimulus of novelty to keep it going. ‘Those who 
will only work so long as they are amused, will 
do no more good in the world, either to them- 
selves or others, than those who refuse to work at 
all. If 1 had required you to pass the six weeks 
of my absence in bed, or in counting your fingers, 
you would, | suppose, have thought it a sad 
waste of time; and yet, | appeal to you, whether 
(with the exception of an hour or two of needle- 
work) the whole mass of articles on your table 
could produce any thing more useful. And thus, 
my dear, may life be squandered away, in a 
succession of busy nothings.” 

*¢ I have now a proposal to make to you. 
These presents, which you are to take possession 
of as they are, I advise you to lay by carefully. 
Whenever you can shew me any thing that you 
have begun, and voluntarily finished, you may 
at the same time bring with you one of these 
things, beginning with those of least value, to 
which I will immediately add the part that is 
deficient. Thus, by degrees, you may have them 
all completed ; and if, by this means you should 
acquire the wise and virtuous habit of perseve- 
rance, it will be far more valuable to you than 
the richest present you could possibly receive.” 
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THE PSOUGHBOY. 


The PLoucusoy. 


(Continued from page 123.) 


PARSON BLIND, to whom my readers have 
just been introduced, was the elder son of a 
wealthy tradesman, who, having rosolved that his 
children should be gentlemen, determined to con- 
ceal the obscurity of his own origin by sending 
one of his sons to the university, and bringing up 
the other to the profession of the law. The 
election to the former fell upon Thomas, the first 
born, and to secure him a maintenance, a living 
was purchased. In due time Mr. Thomas was | 
matriculated, graduated, and ordained, although 
with some difficulty, the good bishop having pre- : 
viously animadverted with more than usual se- i 
verity, upon the paucity of this candidate for holy 4 
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orders, not only in classic lore, but even in theo- 
logy. [tis said that, having got through his exa- 
mination, he took his Greek testament in his left 
hand, and with great energy exclaimed, ‘ I have 
now douie with thee! When I get home, I'll drive 
a ten-periny nail through thee, and clench it fast!” * 
But though Mr. Thomas was d/ind im respect to 
the duties of his sacred office, he was sufficiently 
enlightened as a sportsman, and knew where to 
: find a-covey of partridges or a hare sitting, and if 
the dulcet notes of music did not charm his bosom, 
yet he could nicely distinguish the sound of tally- 
ho! He did not indeed rejoice in God his Saviour, 
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* This anecdote was related to me by a worthy friend, now 
deceased, who was himself a candidate for ordination at the 
same time. Far 
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but he entered most feelingly into the delights of 
the hunting-club, when the jovial assembly was 
convened to commemorate the death of a fox 
over a bow! of punch, which was crowned with 
the trophy of the Fox’s tail!! 

Upon the death of the incumbent Dr. Little, 
Mr. Blind was inducted to the rectory of Folliton. 
Squire Chorus who resided at Fairy-hill was like- 
wise a member of the hunt. He inherited the 
property of Sir Peter Startup, who was knighted 
on carrying up an address of congratulation. 
Young Chorus mas more esteemed for his property 
than for his wit, and as he kept a good table and 
a large stock of wine, Fairy-hill was generally 
supplied with guests. Dr. Lighthead was a plea- 
sant facetious character, possessed of many quall- 
ties that endeared him to his friends; he was 
humane, benevolent, and on the whole liberal. 

His usual maxim was fo think and let think, and 
had he maintained his character by consistency of 
conduct, he would have escaped that censure 
which was often passed upon him: but while he 
performed his ecclesiastical duties in a manner 
that entitled him to respect, he lessened the in- 
fluence of his instructions, by forgetting his cha- 
vacter, when engaged in convivial parties. 

At the hour appointed, Mr. Blind and his 
friends sat down to dinner, and after some con- 
versation on the sports of the field, the subject 
suddenly changed to one in which Mr. Blind was 
much interested, in consequence of Sally Lumley’s 
visit in the morning. 


“ Gentlemen,” said he, “ J had a curious visit 
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to-day from one of my parishioners, who came 
with a confounded knotty question, which I con- 
fess completely puzzled me: It was John Lum- 
ley’s wife; you know her, squire? 

Chorus —“ Know her, aye sure I] remember 
her father when I was a boy, as hearty a fellow 
as any in Folliton, he happened to take a glass 
too much at our revel, and died just after he got 
home—poor fellow ;—but go on, sir. 

Blind.—W hy, Sally came this morning, after 
breakfast, while I was reading Shakspeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor! and after many apo- 
logies and (pulling up his shirt collar) and—so 
on, she desired me to tell her what was meant by 
being “ born again.” 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! 

Chorus.—Well, 1 never heard such a question 
put to a parson in all my born days, Come, gen- 
tlemen, if you please, we'll soften this hard 
question by a glass of wine, (fills his glass )— 
here’s— a short life and a merry one.” 

Lighthead.—Well, Mr. Blind, and what was 
your reply? 

Blind.—Indeed, Doctor, I knew not what to 
say; for | never thought or heard any thing of 
being Lorn again, except when reading the lessons. 
And when I have done my duty in the church, I 
think all my work is over, and that I may then 
enjoy myself, Pray, doctor, what is your opinion 
about it?” 

Lighthead.—* I certainly think it signifies some 
change in our character and conduct,—that is, a 
good reformation; but I do not hold with the 
N2 
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enthusiastic idea, that it is effected by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit: that is ¢rrational. — 

Chorus.—“ Come gentlemen, I’m half asleep, 
While you are engaged in this mysterious subject, 
the bottle’s standing still— Doctor, 1 am waiting 
for your toast.” 

Lighthead.— You shall have it, squire, direct 
ly. —Church and hing.” 

Chorus.—** Church and King.—TI always stand 
by the church, doctor, protestant or papist, it is 
all one to me,—but none of your new doctrines 
about being “ bern again.” 

Blind.—“ Well, gentlemen, let us drop the 
subject. I dare say it was confined to the prim- 
tive ages. There are many odd expressions In our 
liturgy and articles, which are certainly puritan 
cal, but we must remember our reformers were 
old-fashioned men.—Squire, I take the liberty 
of calling upon you for a song,” 

Chorus.—“ No, no, ask the doctor, he’s the 
singer.——Pray, doctor, let us have that lively thing 
that you gave us at the last hunting feast.” 

Lighthead.—* Certainly, gentlemen, if you 
please. sings. ) 

We leave the party to separate, and return to 
John and Sally Lumley. 

itis ciear that the ascendancy which the Romish 
church acquired prior to the reformation, is te be 
attributed chiefly to the policy of keeping the peo- 
ple in ignorance. Christianity courts investigation ; 
its doctrines do not shun the light. It is the duty 
of all persons who can read, to search the scrip- 
tures, and judge for themselves. A humble, 
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diligent perusal of the sacred volume, accompamied 
by prayer for the enlightening and sanctifying 
Spirit, will make the character “‘ wise unto sal- 
vation.” 

The words of our Lord Jesus to Nicodemus 
still sounded in the ears of John Lumley, “ what 
can it mean,” said he to himself, as he was pre- 
paring some ground for potatoes. ‘* Born again.” 


—“ xcept a man be born again.” —Why, surely 


that means every man, and therefore it means me, 
—Lord help me to understand it.” continued he, 
John little thought that this was the first prayer 
he ever offered up to God ; it came from his heart; 
it was dictated by desire; it was effectual and 


fervent. The more he thought, the more he dis- 
covered the great blessing of being able to read, 


He and Sally continued to derive much instruction 
while Joe read. The gospel of St. John was now 
finished, and during the recital of the different 
chapters, they were both much affected. Some- 
times, a pause ensued, and some verse or expres- 
sion became the subject of conversation. ‘They 
both declared, they had never before experienced 
such real pleasure, and they had never known the 
time pass so rapidly, Indeed they began to find, 
that the word of God was quick and powerful, 
and that the death of Christ had given them divine 
life; but they knew not that Jesus had done this. 
One evening, Joe was reading the second chap- 
ter of the Acts, his father suddenly interrupted 
him. “ Hold, Joe,—I’ve a bin thinking that thou 
couldst teach me and thy mother to read that 
there blessed book.” “ That I will, father, said 
N3 
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Joe, if you'll let me. I have kept the alphabet 
that Mr. Stephen gave me, and you'll soon lam 
the letters.” 

Up stairs he ran, opened his little deal box, 
drew out the alphabet with joy, and putting it on 
the table. .“ There it is, father, A, B, C,—you'll 
soon larn them, mother !” 

Interesting sight! Behold a child instructing his 
parents; teaching them the way of life! O how 
many and how various are the means of being 
useful! If there be but the * w2//ing mind,” added 
to the enquiry, “ What shall I render,” every one 
will find something to do. 

Sally and John drew their chairs to the table, 
and placing their dear Joe between them, the new 
employment commenced, The young tutor fol- 
Jowed exactly the plan of his master, and by the 
eagerness of the parents, and the simplicity of 
Joe, the attempt succeeded beyond expectation. 
‘They soon managed a verse, then a chapter, till, 
at length, the whole Gospel was read through. 

Who would neglect the means of doing good? 
Who would not attempt to learn-to read? Who 
will despise the day of small things ? The grandest 
events often arise from small beginnings. Grace in 
the heart, though first small like the grain of mus- 
tard seed, expands, increases, and strengthens as 
it grows. God loves desires after himself, Many 
young persons fear that they are not accepted of 
God, because their minds have not been terrified 
and alarmed in the way which some have repre- 
sented: let such remember, that Jesus, the good 
shepherd, gathers the lambs with his arm, and 
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ON THE EPHEMERA.’ 


carries them in his bosom. All depends on the 
bias of the mind.—Hr THAT DETERMINES TO 
win CHRIST, WILL INFALLIBLY POSSESS THE 


PRIZE.* | 
( To be continued. ) 


On the EpHemera. 
From Bartram’s Travels in America. 

DuriNnc my progress up the river Orinoco, I 
observed an incredible number of small flying in- 
sects, of the genus termed by naturalists ’phemera, 
They were continually emerging from the water 
near the shore: some of them immediately taking 
their flight to the land, while myriads crept up 
the grass and herbage, where, after remaining for 
a short time, they also took flight, and followed 
their kindred to the main land. This kind of 
resurrection from the deep, commences carly in 
the morning, and ceases after the sun is up: in 
the evening, they are seen in clouds of innumer« 
able millions, swarming and wantoning in the still 
air, and at length, gradually approaching the 
river, they descend on its surface, and there 
quickly end their days after committing their 
eggs to the deep. These eggs descend to their 
oozy beds beneath the water, where they remain 
till the following spring. They then change to 
nymphs, and are brought into existence by the 
genial heat of the sun, and again rise into the 
world, where they form the most delicious food 
for birds, frogs, and fish. Every morning and 
evening the surface of the water is overspread 


* Joinv,40, Rev. xxii, 17. 
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with these aquatic tribes, and such is the avidity 
of the fish and frogs, that they frequently spring 
into the air after this delicious prey. After a 
pleasant voyage, we made a convenient harbour, 
under the left bank or western shore of the river, 
It was the approach of evening,—the feathered 
songsters gradually ceased, and betook themselves 
to their leafy covers for security and _ repose. 
Solemn and slow moved onward to the river’s 
shore the rustling clouds of the Ephemera. How 
awful the process! Innumerable millions of 
winged beings verging on to destruction, and 
sporting over the grave, where they. behold 
hundreds of their enemies with wide open jaws 
ready to receive them; but, as if insensible of 
their danger, gay and tranquil, each with his 
beloved mate, inimitably bedecked in_ their 
nuptial robes, fluttering in the odoriferous air, 
and spending the short period of their lives in 
peace, love, and joy. 

It is very probable, that there are annually of 
these little beings who thus rise into existence, 
and take a transient view of the glorious works of 
their creator, a greater number than that of the 
whole race of mankind who have existed since 
the creation, and that only from the shore of a 
single river ;—how many then must have been 
produced in the whole, when we consider the 
number of large rivers in America only. 

But the existence of these beautiful little crea- 
tures, whose frame and origin are said to be equally 
wonderful, more delicate, and as complicated as 
the most perfect human being, is deserving out 
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serious contemplation. If we consider the very 
short period of their existence which admits ot 
pleasure and enjoyment, what a lesson does it not 
afford us of the vanity of our own pursuits. Their 


whole existence is but one complete year, and at 


least S60 days of that time they are in the form 
of ugly grubs, buried in the mud under water, and 
in this condition each larva or grub has but one 
narrow and solitary cell, from which it never 
travels or moves, but in a perpendicular progress 
up and down, from the bottom to the surface of 
the mud, in order to intercept the passing atoms 
for its food, and obtain a momentary respiration 
of the fresh air: and even here it must be perpe- 
tually en its guard, in order to escape troops of 
its enemies, who are continually watching to catch 
it, and from which it has no escape, but by in- 
stantly returning back to its cell. Yet, even these 
minute, as well as the most magnificent works of 
creation, shew forth the praise of their great 
Creator, and oblige us to say with the Psalmist,— 
* All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord, and 
thy saints shall bless thee.” 


On READING the SCRIPTURES. 


THE word of God is entitled to our regard 
and attention, not only as internally excellent, 
but as pointing out the way and means of salya- 
tion. In whatever way we view it, ils superiority 
above .all other productions must be confessed. 
When Locke was once asked,—‘* W hat is the 
shortest and surest way for a young person to 
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attain to a true knowledge of the christian reli. 
gion?” his answer was,—‘' Let him study the 
holy scripture, especially the New Testament; 
therein are contained the words of eternal life: 
it has God for its author; salvation for its end; 
and truth, without any mixture of error, for its 
matter.” The bible should be read at an early 
period. How disgraceful is it, in a protestant 
country, to meet with a young person that is 
ignorant of the principal characters and events 
therein recorded! There is no book that contains 
so great a variety or so mueh interesting matter: 
and when we consider it as coming from God; 
the command to read it is imperative, especially, 
when we consider that the Lord Jesus Christ has 
given that command, in John vy. 39. ‘‘ Search 
the scriptures.” ‘The original word ésevvare 
(ereunate)”” sayst an excellent critic, ‘* is meta- 
phorically taken from such as used to search in 
mines for silver and gold: they will dig deep; 
they will break the clods of the earth into pieces, 
to find the golden ore. Thus must we deal with 
the scriptures; search as we would for gold, ot 
some precious jewel which we would fain find. 
Search; that is, shake and sift, as the word sig- 
nifies: search narrowly, till the true force and 
meaning of every sentence, yea, of every word 
and syllable, yea, of every letter therein, be 
known and understood. Nor is it only a meta 
phor taken from digging minerals, but likewise 
from hunting-dogs which labor unweariedly to 
find the hare. Even as hunters seek for game 


tSympson Gr, Lex. 
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and as men seek for gold, so must we seek and 
search the scriptures.”’ 

It is encouraging to reflect, that whoever en- 
gages in this blessed work, will be amply repaid. 
The word of God isa pure fountain which re, 
freshes the soul; a tree of life which heals the 
disorders of the mind; and an unerring guide 
through the intricate and dreary paths of the 
world.—But, my young reader, let me add, that 
the proper method of understanding the scrip- 
tures is to beg the assistance of God’s holy spirit, 
that assistance which is promised to them that ask 
it. Then will thy profiting appear to all. 

A knowledge of the bible will be thy preserva- 
tion from all evils, especially from the attempts 
of unprincipled and immoral Infidels. 

To close this paper, consider the effect of a dili- 
rent, serious perusal of the scriptures on the mind 
of the Kunuch as beautifully described in Acts viil. 
27, et seq.—Ashe read,God sent himan interpreter, 
solved his difficulties, and inspired him with joy ; 
for after his reading and his interview -with Philip 
“he went on his way REJOICING.” Képvoaa, 


ILLUSTRATIONS of SCRIPTURE. 
From Morier’s Travels in Asia. 

IN the environs of Shiraz, Mr. Morier states 
that there are many pigeon-houses erected at a dis- 
tance from the dwelling-houses, for the sole pur- 
pose of collecting pigeon’s dung for manure. ‘The 
extraordinary flight of pigeons which he had seen 
alight on these buildings, affords, he thinks, a 
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good illustration of the passage (Isaiah Ix, 8,) 
‘““ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the 
doves to their windows?” Their great numbers, 
and the compactness of their mass, literally look- 
ing like a cloud at a distance, and obscuring the 
sun in their passage. What follows is still more 
curious. 

The dung of pigeons is the dearest manure that 
the Persians use; and as they apply it almost 
entirely for the rearing of melons, it is probable on 
that account that the melons of Ispahan are so 
much finer than those of other cities. ‘ The reve- 
nue of a pigeon-house is about 100 tomuans pep 
annum ; and the great value of this dung, which 
rears a fruit that is indispensable to the existence 
of the natives during the great heats of summer, 
will probably throw some light upon that passage 
in Scripture, when in the famine of Samaria, “ the 
fourth part of a cab of doves’ dung was sold for 
live pieces of silver.” @ Kings vi. 25. 

We were ascending arock on the N.W. side, 
winding around the foot of it, through more shrubs 
than are to be seenin any other part of the sur 
rounding country, and making our way through 
narrow and intricate paths, when I remarked that 
our old guide every here and there placed a stone 
on a conspicuous bit of rock, or two stones oue 
upon the other, at the same time uttering some 
words, which I learnt were a prayer for our sale 
return. ‘This explained to me what I had fre 
quently seen before in the East, and particularly 
ona high road leading to a great town, whence the 
town Is first seen, and where the eastern traveller 
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sets up his stone accompamied by a devout excla- 
mation, as it were, in token of his safe arrival. 
The action of our guide appears to illustrate the 
vow which Jacob made when he travelled to 
Padan-aram, in token of which he placed a stone 
and set it up for a pillar, In seeing a stone on the 
road placed in this position, or one stone upon 
another, it implies that some traveller has there 
made a vow, or athanksgiving. Nothing is so na- 
tural in a journey over a dreary country as for a 
solitary traveller to set himself down fatigued, and 
to make the vow that Jacob did, Gen. xxvill. 20,21. 
‘ If God will be with me, and keep me in this 
way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, and 
raiment to put on, so that I reach my father’s 
liouse in peace,’ &c, then will [ give so much in 
charity—or again, that on first seemg the place 
which he has so long toiled to reach, the traveller 
should sit down and make a thanksgiving ; in both 


cases setting up a stone as a memorial. 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE of the SpipER; 


With Observations on the Utility of Ants in de- 
stroying venomous Lusects. 
By Captain Bagnold, | 


DESIROUS of ascertaiming the natural food 
of the scorpion, I enclosed one (which measured 
three quarters of an inch from the head to the 
isertion of the tail) in a wide-mouth vial, together 
with one of those large spiders so common in the 
West Indies, and closed it with a cork perforated 
by a quill for the admission of air: the insects 
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seemed carefully to avoid each other, retiring to 
opposite ends of the bottle, which was placed 
horizontally. By giving it gradual inclination, the 
scorpion was forced into contact with the spider, 
when a sharp encounter took place, the latter re. 
ceiving repeated stings from his venomous adver. 
sary, apparently without the least injury, and 
with his web soon lashed the scorpion’s tail to 
his back, subsequently securing his legs and claws 
with the same material. In this state I left them 
some time, in order to observe what effect would 
be produced on the spider by the wounds he had 
received. On my return, however, I was disap- 
pointed, the ants having entered and destroyed 
them both. In the West Indies, I bave daily wit- 
nessed crowds of these little insects destroying the 
spider or cockroach; as soon as he is dispatched, 
they carry him to their nest. [ have frequently seen 
them drag their prey perpendicularly up the wall; 
and although the weight would overcome their 
united efforts, and fall to the ground perhaps 
twenty times in succession, yet by unremitting 
perseverance, and the aid of reinforcement, they 
always succeeded. A struggle of this description 
once amused the officers of his majesty’s ship 
Retribution for nearly half an hour; a large cent- 
pede entered the gun-room, surrounded by a con- 
course of ants; the deck for four or five feet round 
was covered with them; his body and limbs were 
encrusted with his lilliputian enemies, and although 
great numbers were destroyed by his exertions to 
escape, they ultimately carried him in triumph to 
ther dwelling. In the woods near Sierra Leone, 
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| have several times seen the entire skeletons of 
the snake beautifully dissected by these minute 
anatomists. From these circumstances it would 
appear, that ants are a considerable check to the 
increasing of those venomous reptiles, so troubles 
some in the torrid zone; their industry, perseve- 
rance, courage, and numerical force, seem -to 
strengthen the conjecture: and in that case they 
amply remunerate us for their own depredations, 


ProviDENTIAL Escare. 


ABOU'T six months since, as his Majesty's 
ship Leven, Capt. Bartholomew, was lying at 
‘ferceira, one of the Western Islands, a tempest 
arose, which, from its violence, compelled them 
to put to sea: every precaution was adopted, 
without loss of time, to prevent the ship from 
being filled with water, the waves breaking over 
the masts and yards, and threatening instant 
destruction; when, unfortunately, one of the port 
holes was stove in, by the anchor getting loose, 
whica circumstance greatly increased their perilous 
situation. 

Daring the time of making it secure, a seaman, 
named Esterby, was washed over-board, when, 
from the raging of the sea, but little hopes ap- 
peared of saving him from a watery grave. To 
lower the boat was impossible, and presented 
instant destruction to all who should venture 
therein; and, therefore, as the only means of 
saving the man, ropes were thrown towards him 
in expectation that he might reach one. He did 
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so, and his mess-mates were in the act of hauling 

him to the ship, when he, by some accident, was 

obliged to relinquish his hold. Still anxious to 

save him, the ropes were thrown a second time, 

when the unfortunate man again caught hold of 
them. Joy gladdened the hearts of all. The 
pleasure of saving a fellow-creature from destruc- 
tion was conspicuous in their countenances; and, 
animated by one feeling, they seemed regardless 
of their own danger, 

This feeling, the characteristic of British tars, 
was of but short duration, for the man being much 
exhausted, a second time quiited his hold, and 
was carried further than ever from the ship} 
The sensation this fresh accident excited will be 
more readily conceived than described, and the 
poor fellow was reluctanily left by his come 
panions to that fate which was totally beyond 
their power to avert, 

Soon after the poor man was seen coming on 
the summit of a waye towards the ship, as if the 
sea was tired of tossing him about, and determined 
to restore him to the situation from whence he 
had been driven. The wave on which he was 
borne in an instant broke over the ship, when the 
man, almost dead, was caught by some of his 
mess-mates, and thus saved from certain destruc- 
tion. Every care and attention was of course 
shewn to him, and in a short time he was again 
enabled to resume his former duties; and, we 
hope, ‘will manifest his gratitude to God for such 
a signal deliverance. M. G. 
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GLEANINGS. 


GLEANINGS. 
The TREE. 


«IN the neighbourhood of Nankin, in the 
empire of China, grows a tree called by Linneus, 
Croton sebiferum. It rises to the height of a com- 
mon cherry tree, bears a beautiful white blossom, 
which is followed by its fruit growimg in bunches, 
and contained in a hard brownish husk, which 
when ripe divides like a chesnut. Each husk 
contains three small kernels, the size of a hazel 
nut: and each kernel is covered with a hard, 
white, oleagimous substance (like the pulp of a 
cherry round its stone) which has the properties 
of tallow. Jn s*tipping it off it does not soil 
the hands. With this tallow the Chinese make 
candles, which are hardened by being dipped in 
the wax produced by an msect found in Cochin 
China. The shell and kernel yield oil; so that 
from this tree are derived tallow for candles, and 
oil for lamps. 

“The insects alluded to above, and seen upon a 
shrub (resembling the privet) were somewhat arger 
than our common fly, of a very curious form, having 
pectinated extuberances rising in a curve, and in- 
clining towards the head, similar in form to the 
feathers in the tail of the common fowl, but in 
the contrary direction, These insects were 
either white or covered with a white powder, 
and even the stem on which they were perceived, 
was by them covered with a white subtile sub- 
stance. ‘The white wax of the East, was said to 
be composed of the above white powder. A 
proportion of vegetable oil being mixed with 1t 
and kneaded together, renders it so solid, that it 
is capable of beiug moulded into candles.” 

Sir G. Staunton. 


The CwArneD BIBLE. 
A GENTLEMAN once visiting an acquain- 
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MAXIMS. 


tance of his, whose conduct was as irregular as 
his principles were erroneous, was astonished to 
see a large Bible in the hall chained fast to the 
floor. He ventured to enquire the reason.— 
“Sir,” replied his infidel friend, “ 1 am obliged 
to chain down that book, to prevent its flying in 
my face.” ‘This confession was honest, but it 
was dictated by Conscience, which will declaim 
alike against the free thinker, and the loose in- 
moral professor of religion. R.C, 


Love of Money. 
THE most sordid ideas pervade all ranks of 
the Moors of Tunis. Among the lower class it is 
curious to observe, that when cailed upon to pay 
ther dues to their prince, they uniformly plead 
inability, and make use of every protestation to 
support the plea. The tax-gatherer, accustomed 
to this kind of pretence, puts him who refuses 
immediately under the bastinado. ‘This produces 
the desired effect. The man cries out, “ I will 
pay”—and generally before he rises from the 
ground, draws forth his bag and counts out the 
cash. A gentleman who witnessed a circum- 
stance of this sort, asked the man who had been 
bastinadoed, if it would not have been better to 
pay at once? “ What!” said he, “ pay my taxes 
without being bastinadoed? No! no!—See Mac- 
gills Account of Tunis. P. K. 


MAXIMS. 


SIN is the sickness of the soul, and Christ the 
only physician. 

Prayer, if it be done as a task, is no prayer, 
but even imperfect broken groans, from a broken 
heart, God will accept. 


_An humble spirit is a contented, thankful, cha- 
ritable, and quiet spirit. 
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POETRY. 


Y trp, 


The Sone of the to Ricnarp 
Caur Lion.* 


a Lady. 


SOLDAN. 
THINE hour is cone and the stake is set, 
The Soldan cried to the captive knight, 
And the sons of the prophet in throngs are met, 
To gaze on the fearful sight. 
But be our faith by thy lips profess’d, 
The faith of Mecca’s shrine 
Cast down the red-cross that marks thy crest, 
And life shall yet be thine. 
CAPTIVE. 
I have seen the flow of my bosom’s blood, 
And gazed with undaunted eye ; 
al have borne the bright cross through fire and 
sword, 
And think’st thou I fear to die? 
I have stood where thousands by Salem's towers 
Flave fall’n for the name divine, 
And the faith that cheer’d their closing hours, 
Shall be the light of mine! 


SOLDAN. 

Thus wilt thon die in the pride of health, 
And the glow of youth’s fresh bloom? 
Thou art offer'd life and pomp and wealth, 

‘Or torture and the tomb. 


* The part of history to which this piece refers, is the war 


agains( the Turks, called the Crusade, Vide Mistory of Eng- 
Jand, Richard 
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POETRY. 

CAPTIVE. 

re | ate I have been where the crown of thorns was twin'd 

For a dying Saviour’s brow ; 

HE ra He spurn’d the treasures that lure mankind, 


- 


Aud I reject them now! 


SOLDAN. 
Art thou the son of a noble line, 


In a land that is fair and blest ? 

And doth not thy spirit proud captive! pine? 
Again on its shores to rest. 

Thine own is the choice to hail once more 
The soil of thy father’s birth, 

Or to sleep when thy ling’ring pangs are o'er 
Forgotten in foreign earth, 

CAPTIVE. ‘ 

Oh! fair are the vine clad hills that rise 

_ In the country of my love, 

But yet though cloudless my native skies, 


‘There’s a brighter clime above! 


ate: 
— 


SULDAN. 
Are there none within thy father’s hall 


Far oer the wide blue main; 

Young Christian left to deplore thy fall, 
With sorrow deep and vain ? 

CAPTIVE. 

There are hearts that still through all the past 
Unchanging have lov’d me well, 

There are eyes whose tears were streaming fast, 
When I bade my home—farewell ! 

Better they wept o’er the warrior’s bier, 
Than the apostates living stain, » 

There’s a land where those who lov’d whew here, 
Shall meet to love again! 
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The Worps by Rev R.CoOPE,A.M, 


FOR 
i 
Sweet day of rest Sweet of rest from world-ly 


cares Kromearths con cerns and loom >y fears: 


O may ourSpi — — rits set to Ged! O may our 
T 
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Spirits rise to God! And feel the 
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POETRY. 177 


THE SABBATH. 
Set to Music. 


SWEET day of rest from worldly cares, 
From earth’s concerns and gloomy fears. 
O may our spirits rise to God! 

And feel the pow’r of pard’ning blood. 
How blessed are the men that see 

The beams of Jesus’ majesty, 

That hear the sounds of gospel grace, 
And run with zeal the heav’nly race. 


——— 


3 May we to Zion’s friends belong, 
And join at last the ransom‘d throng, 
That cast their crowns before the throne, 


And Jesus for their Sov’reign own, 


ON ENTERING A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


VANITIES—that well may wait, 
Cares—that would perplex our stay, 
Leave we at the temple gate, 
‘ While we enter in and pray. 
: Hush !—for this is holy ground ; 
“Keep thy foot !”—for God is near ; 
! Let no heedless one be found 
Where the wisest come with fear. 


* 


a 
> 


{ 
Walworth. W. D. | 
GEORGE KING to KING GEORGE. 


ABOUT the second year of the late King’s reign, a man of 
the name of George King was convicted in Dublin of a capital 
felony. He drew up a memorial to the King, which he for- 


b 


7 


warded with the following lines, and was pardoned. | 4 * 

George King to King George sends his humble | t | 
petition, 

Hoping King George will pity poor George King's ae 
condition, 


If King George to George King will grant a long day, 
George King for King George for ever will pray. 
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i | CHRIST THE WAY. 
Paraphrased from page 144. 


PILGRIM to the gate of Zion, 
Seek’st thou, doubtful of the way, 
Some sure mark thou may’st rely on, 
Lest thy way-ward footsteps stray ? 


Or, bewilder’d art thou striving 
This and that by turns to seek ; 
Oft thy timid heart misgiving— 
Small thy pow’r, thy judgment weak ? 


View Jehovah’s gracious dealings 
With his chosen saints of old; 
And the deep, yet bright revealings 

That the wond’rous way foretold. 


Then to Beth’lems scenes repairing, 
View the shepherds’ sweet surprise— 

Bursting on their ears the cheering, 
Dulcet music of the skies. 


See the King of Glory bending 
From his bright and lofty throne ; 

Grace and truth, and life attending 
God’s and man’s all perfect Son! 


Listen to his heav’nly teaching— 
And his mighty actions trace ; 

To each want and mis’ry reaching 
Forth the hand of sov’reign grace. 


° 4 


And the cruel stripes he felt ; 
Mark his murd’rous foes exulting 
O’er the atoning blood they spilt. 


} Mark the envy and insulting 
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POETRY. 


179 


See his suff’rings in the garden, 
All our sins upon him laid ; 
While the purchase of our pardon 
His dear life he freely paid. 


Then behold the tomb receiving, 
Yet unable to retain; 

Be not faithless but believing— 
View the Lamb so lately slain, 


Bursting ev’ry band, and rising, 
Conquers death, and spurns the grave ; 
Mighty now with pow’r surprising, 
To the uttermost to save. 


This is He that died —yea, rather, 
This is He that rose again, 

With Ais Father, and our Father, 
With his God, and ours to reign. 


There the cause he weil remembers, 
For the sake of which he bled; 

Pleads for all his faithful members— 
Pours his spirit on their head, 


Lo! THE WaAy thro’ heav’n’s bright portal, 
Comes from thence to meet thine eyes !— 
While delights and peace immortal 


All invite thee to the skies. G. M. 


TRANSLATIONS of CHRISTUS VIA, t page 144. 


CHRISTUS VIA. 


ADAM when ruined by the Fall, 


Devolved a curse upon us all, ; 
But Heav’ns high pleasure did ordain, 


A way to save mankind again ; 
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POETRY. 


And oh! my soul with joy I see 

That Christ came down frow heav’n to thee. 
He left the glorious realms of day, 

To point us out HiMSELF THE Way. 

Christ is THE WAY (blest be that name) 

By heav'n appointed for the same ; 

Sinners, behold his precious blood, 

It is the only way to God. S. B. 


SAY, wouldst thou know the Way that’s giv’n 
To guide thy feet to endless day ? 

The Way itself came down from heav’n -- 

For Jesus is that living Way! J. Ul. 0. 


TO the mansions above would you find out the road, 
The sure Way to reach that celestial abode ; 

The Way then itself which you ought to pursue, 
From those mansions above, has descended to you. 


Bromley, Bow. | B. C. 


THE Way that leads to heav’n, if thou wouldst see, 
From heav'n the Way himself descends to thee. 


H. O. 


SAPIENTIA ET DIVITIZ. 


QUIS dives? sapiens ; quis pauper? stultus inersque 
Si sapio ergo, brevi tempore dives ero. 

Quis sapiens? dives; quis stultus? pauper inopsque 
Ergo, si dives non ero, stultus ero. 


(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 
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ORIENTAL DRESSEsS. 
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THE allusions to different Be ee of dress 
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tures, especially in the Old 


herefore intended to 
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182 MATTHEW XXxvV. 2. 


a series of illustrations upon that subject. The 
above delineates a young woman of Tema, Job ii, 
19. or ‘Tehama, translated the flat country of 
Arabia. This exhibits the nature and ornament 
of the Arabian striped veils, their large ear-rings, 
the customary marks on the forehead, cheeks and 
chin; the cap worn on the head with the band 
across the forehead; the rows of pearl necklace, 
the open and worked bosom of her linen, with its 
enormous sleeves; and the drawers which even the 
females wear under it, reaching up to the waist. 
Thelarge bracelets on the arms, which are fully seen 
only when they are raised, as in the right arm of 
the above figure. These bracelets consist of little 
more than plain rings. Probably they are such 
bracelets as Isaac’s servant gave to Rebecca, Gen. 
xxiv. 22. ten “ shekels weight of gold,” which 
would allow of their being of such a considerable 
size. The ear-rings or ornaments consist of one pre- 
posterous circle, such as silly females sometimes 
wear in Christian countries, with a gold drop flat 
at bottom like a seal: and if this flat drop were ev 
graved with any name or symbol, it might enable 
us to apprehend how easily the ignorant and wicked 
could pervert them to the purposes of idolatry and 
superstition, as were those from which Jacob purged 
‘his family, see Gen. xxxv. 4. This Oriental fine 
lady, with all her vanity, goes bare-footed upon the 
arid sands of Arabia, Our next subject will enable 
us more conveniently to offer further explanations. 
MATTHEW XXxy, 2. 

“ And fire of them were wise, and five were foolish.” 
WE are accustomed to employ a great variety 
of terms, and to make many nice distinctions 12 
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MATTHEW XXV. 2. 183 


describing the varying shades of human character. 
But the language of the Bible never descends to 
these particulars, It does not recognize those 
minute differences to which, in judging of each 
other, we give so much importance. “ ‘The 
righteous and the wicked, the just and the unjust, 
the sheep and the goats—he that feareth the Lord 
and he that feareth him not, such are the concise 
distinctions which divide the whole human race in 
the estimation of the Judge of all the earth. The 
text furnishes us with one of a similar kind, “ the 
wise and the foolish.” 

It is exceedingly probable that if the ten virgins 
of whom this brief account is given, had been de- 
scribed by some human observer, there would 
have been ten distinct characters drawn ; and it is 
not very unlikely, that the statement of the text 
would then have been directly reversed ; and that 
the five wise would have been called the five 
foolish. One of them, perhaps, would have 
been pronounced a hypocrite; and then an enthu- 
slast; another a bigot; the fourth melancholy; 
and the fifth mad. While the other five, who 
were very likely “ wiser in their generation than 
these children of light,” might have been the sub- 
jects of high encomiums; for it often happens 
that those things which are abomination in the 
sight of God, are highly esteemed amongst men.” 
One of them, it may be, would have been extolled 
for her grace and beauty: another for ber distin- 
guished attainments; a third for her wit and 
gaiety ; a fourth for her engaging manners ; and 
a fifth for her spirit and independence. However 
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184 MATTHEW XXV, @. 


this might be, their characters are very concisely, 
and certamly very faithfully summed up by Him 
to. whom all hearts are open: passing over ines- 
sential shades of difference, he declares that, 
“ five of them were wise and five were foolish.” 

God alone knows the worth of the souls that 
He has made. He alone can duly estimate the 
treasures of immortal happiness that are at stake; 
or comprehend the terrors of his impending 
wrath. 

Nothing therefore, in Elis mind, is wisdom but 
that conduct which secures his favor; and the 
deepest folly that which risks the loss of it. Thus 
the most sagacious and gifted men in the estima- 
tion of their fellow creatures, are often only fools 
in His sight; and “ the foolish things of this world 
will one day confound their wisdom.” 

This grand division of mankind still exists; 

and might be traced in every neighbourhood and 
in many a family. In passing the public streets we 
observe dwellings of every variety of style and 
appearance. Some bespeak opulence and splen- 
dour ; others comfort and competence ; others are 
evidently the abodes of penury and want. But 
these are imessential differences. Enter these 
dwellings and it will be found, that in some of 
them *¢ prayer is wont ‘to be made;” there are 
Bibles in every closet, and the fear of God reigns 
in the family. While other houses, on the right 
hand and on the left, witness only the bustle of 
business, the pursuits of pleasure, or the gratifica- 
tions of ease and indulgence; religion is eithef 
banished such households altogether, or the me’ 
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form of it is maintained, while the god of this 
world receives the homage of the heart. Thus 
might the families of every town and village be 
classed into the wise and the foolish, And yet 
this division is too general; remark any particular 
family where a profession of religion is made; and 
even there, it will probably be found, that the same 
separation must be observed. ‘The parents, per- 
haps, may be seen retiring to their closets to pray 
and to weep for themselves and for their children ; 
while the children forget God, and care for none 
of those things. Orwhile one or two young per- 
sons in a family are beginning to think upon their 
ways and to turn to the Lord, the others remain 
indifferent and unimpressed; “ some of them are 
wise and some are foolish.” __ 

And might not these words serve as an appro- 
priate inscription on most of the pews in a place 
of worship? ‘There sits one who knows some- 
thing of the value of his soul—he hungers and 
- thirsts for spiritual things; and prays and hears as 
for his life. Next to him, perhaps, is another, 
who either listens not at all, or hears only -for 
amusement; or, at best, he proves to be but a 
stony ground hearer, who “ having no root, his 
good resolutions soon wither away; or are choked 
™by the cares and pleasures of this life.” 

It is a melancholy sight to see persons, sabbath 
after sabbath, taking their accustomed places, 
conforming to the ordinary modes of worship, 
but without making the lest apparent movement 
towards the good ways of God. They are even 
content to class themselves with the unprofessing 
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MATTHEW XXV. 2, 


part of the congregation. And some are so igno- 
rant and so thoughtless as to say, that as they 
make no pretensions, no body has a right to find 
fault. Young people, in many instances, appear 
to rest,’as it were, in their unconcern ; as though 
it scarcely ever occurred to their minds that to 
them also, are freely offered all the blessings of 
salvation: and that they too, are personally 
warned to “ flee from the wrath to come.” 

It is, however, no uncommon thing for the five 
foolish occasionally to look with an indolent envy 
at the stock of oil with which the five wise are 
provided. “ I wish I were as serious as such a 
one,” is the secret language of many a heart ;— 
but this too often only means that they wish they 
were as safe. Why are not such wishes oftener 
cherished and followed up with earnest impor- 
tunate prayer? “ all things are ready.” Let 
the most careless, unimpressed, and worldly- 
minded, but rouse themselves to ask, and even 
they shall receive the very same_ blessings as 
their most pious friends enjoy. There is oil 
enough for all the lamps; O, the folly of wait- 
ing till thereis no time to procure it! When, 
however, persons do feel inclined, under any 
sudden impression, to ask, they have reason to 
take great heed that they do not “ ask amiss,” 
observe the terms that are employed in scrip- 
ture, as descriptive of true and preyailing prayer ; 
we are exhorted to “ lift up our voice for ur 
derstanding ; to seek it as for hidden treasure; 


_ to strive, or (as it méans) to agonize to enter in 


at the straight gate.” If such is the fervour and 
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earnestness and diligence which the importance 
of the case demands, no wonder that listless 
heartless, or occasional petitions receive no an- 
swer of peace. 

Judging of others is a poor, uncertain, and 
most injurious employment. It is not intended 
that these hints should set any one who may read 
them, about that unprofitable business. It is not 
for us to decide who amongst our acquaintance 
or fellow worshippers are wise, orwho are foolish. 
No, but let every reader put the serious question 
to himself: to which five do I belong? where 
should I be classed by him who decided in the 
case of those ten virgins, each of whom held a 
lamp, and professed to “ let-her light shine be- 
fore men?” Itis possible that some may feel a 
difficulty in answering the question, because they 
are so fully determined to get oil to their lamps in 
good time, that, without a wise resolution, they 


cannot consent to class themselves amongst the 


foolish. But, alas! just so they also intended 
who at last were told to “ depart.” In religion, 
there is no good time but the present time, and it 
is the highest folly, perceiving what ts good, to 
defer being possessed of it. Let every one who 
is conscious that the bridegroom’s voice would be 
to them, a sound only of terror and consternation, 
pray with unremitting earnestness to be made 
“ wise unto salvation,” remembering that appalling 
declaration which seems particularly applicable to 
persons who had made some profession, and were 
“ almost persuaded to be Christians,” that “ many 
shall seek to enter in and shall not be able, for 
the door was shut.” : Q. Q. 
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THE PLOUGHBOY, 
—— — 
The Proven Boy. 
(Continued from page 163.) 


WE cannot tell what shall be on the morrow, 
life is a chequered scene, and it is the part of 
every wise man to prepare for adversity. A filic- 
tions are frequently sent in mercy to correct some 
bad habit, to increase the Christian graces, to re- 
claim some wanderer from the fold of God, or to 
rescue some bold presumptuous sinner from the 
error of his ways. 


** Though troubles unexpected rise, 
And darken all our brightest skies. 
Yet ruovu art right in all rmov dost. 
And wise and holy good and just.” 
Hymn. 


Stephen Wilton had scarcely left home two 
months, when his father received a letter, bear- 
ing the usual post-mark, but directed by an un- 
known hand. ‘ Nothing amiss,” said the good 
farmer, as he looked at the seal. ‘* Nothing 
amiss, I hope,” and his heart fluttered. ‘‘ May 
Gop preserve my dear boy, I trust he is well ;” 
he paused ; an involuntary sigh escaped from his 
bosom, and he read the contents ! 

‘¢ My dear Sir, 

‘¢ It is painful to convey intelligence that will, 
I am sure, greatly afflict you, and excite unusual 
anxiety. Gop, in his wise providence, has been 
pleased to visit your dear son with a fever, which 
has assumed an alarming aspect! My honoured 
Tutor has requested me to indicate this affecting 
circumstance, and to say that your presence here 
would be a great relief to his mind. Meantime, 
it is proper to add, that my dear Stephen is 
attended by a medical gentleman of skill and 
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THE PLOUGHBOY. 189 


experience, and I earnestly hope and pray that by 
the blessing of God, he willsoon recover. He is 
in a most happy state of mind, and talks of no- 
thing but heaven. Excuse my agitation, and 
believe me to be, Sir, with great respect, your 
humble servant, 


Tlenry 


As Mr. Wilton read the words, “ he talks of 
nothing but heaven,” the tears rolled down his 
checks, and, unalde to repress his strong emo- 
tions, he wept aloud, and dropped the letter. 
W hile hethus yiekled to his feelings, Mrs. Wilton, 
entered the kitchen, and, for some moments, stood 
a silent but interested spectator of the scene. She 
soon discovered what she considered the cause 
of her husband’s distress, and catching up the 
letter, began to read, but soon relinquished the 
task! ** Oh!” said Mr. Wilton, raising his de- 
jected countenance, and holding out his hand to 
his weeping partner, “I fear the dear boy is 
gone! Didst read that part of the letter, Mary! 
(wiping his eyes) he * talks of nothing but 
heaven. - Poor dear fellow! he was always a 
good child from his very cradle. I often saw 
him with his Bible before him when he was home 
last, though he did not see me, and have heard 
him pray so beautifully for you and me, and our 
family, and John and Sally Lumley, and his 
little Joe, as he called him! Dear child !”— 
(they both weep.) 

When their spirits were somewhat composed, 
they talked over the contents of the letter, and at 
length determined to set off directly to see their 
beloved Stephen. 
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On their arrival they learned that he was ex. 
ceedingly ill. His friend Charlton had been un. 
remitting in his attention, watched him night and 
day, and endeavoured to compose him when he 
appeared to be elated beyond what his strength 
could support, 

_ Every precaution was taken previously to the 
introduction of his parents. When they entered 
his chamber, he gazed on them with a smiling 


- countenance, and, extending both his hands, ex- 


claimed—** O ! so happy !—so very happy !— 
Yonder, dear father; there itis, the rest, 


There sits my Saviour dress‘d in love. 
And there my smiling God. 


Charlton will tell you how happy I am, dear 
Charlton !—he was the instrument of bringing me 
to God.—I knew nothing of Curist till he con- 
versed with me on the state of my soul-—— 
Mother! do let Charlton talk with you. O how 
delightful is the thought of heaven.” 


How glorious the Lamb is seen on the throne, 
His labonrs are o’er, his conquests put on. 


«¢ Blessed Redeemer! When shall I behold 
thee? QO! the mercy—the mercy—the mercy— 
but you will read it all in the letter that I have 
directed to you, my dear parents, it is in my 
school box ” His head sunk on the pillow, 
and his countenance indicated a mind, * calm 
as the summer’s evening.” 

Charlton whispered to the good couple to re- 
tire with him. They followed him into another 


room, their eyes suffused with tears, and their 
hearts melted, 
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«Yes! yes!” said Wilton, breaking the si- 
lence, ‘* we shall lose him, Mary! God 
Almighty means to take him to heaven,”’————. 
“Take him, my dear,” eagerly rejoined Mrs, 
Wilton, ‘* he seems to be there already. Did 
you observe that swect heavenly smile on -his 
countenance? O thatI were as well prepared to 
die as he is!” | 

“Madam,” said Charlton, “ that chamber is a 
little paradise ; no complaints, no murmurs, all is 
peace and joy.” 

Whatever Mr. and Mrs. Wilton might have 
thought of Stephen’s expressions at another time, 
they rejoiced to hear them in his present state, 
They who ridicule religion in health, venerate it 
in sickness ; so true is it that, * A death bed’s a 
detector of the heart,’”’ and discovers the nature of 
our hopes, our enjoyments, our professions. 

Young Wilton continued alarmingly ill; no 
person that entered the room was suffered to 
speak ; but even the delirium that accompanied 
the fever was pleasing. One day he started up 
in his bed, after a slumber of some hours, and 
looking wildly round the room, exclaimed — 
“where anl? O, ’twas a dream! but could it 
be a dream ?—My dear father and mother, where 
are you ?—Just now you were with me in heaven, 
and you both appeared so happy while we walked 
along the golden streets. And will you not go to 
heaven with me, father, mother, Charlton, all.” 
“ Yes, dearest boy,” faintly articulated the 
parents—** yes, I hope.” ‘Say you will, my 
dearest parents—promise me that you will not be 
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satisfied tillmy God is your God. I must haye 
your promise.” “ Yes, my dear, we will promise,” 
said the weeping mother—‘** we will,” echoed 
the almost broken-hearted father.—“ Enough, 
enough,” shouted Stephen, ‘* I'll bear the news 
to Heaven, and welcome your arrival with rapture. 
Now Stephen Wilton has obtained his desire—he 
will die happy.” | 

Exhausted nature sunk with the effort, and he 
fell upon his pillow, apparently lifeless! At this 
moment the physician entered, Charlton watched 
his countenance—he requested that every one 
would retire.—“ Nothing but care and quiet can 
save him,” said he.—* I greatly fear the result,” 
said Charlton.—* I fear too,”? added Dr. M.— 
“ The morning will determine — the fever has 
reached the crisis, and we shall soon see the 
event. Pray let him be kept quiet.” * He is 
happy, said Charlton. —“ Yes, I have seen few 
like him. Some gentlemen of my profession think 
lightly of religion, and some are even deists ; 
but, altering a word or two, the poct’s remark is 
accurate’ — 

** An undevout physician must be mad.” 
«¢ May the Lonp bless the means, and all will be 
well.” —** Amen,” said Charlton, and he said it 
from the bottom of his soul, pressed his handker- 
chief to his eyes, and hastened to the afflicted 
parents. 

It is delightful to see piety united to medical 
skill. ‘The mind and the body are thus mutually 
benefitted, and the force of the disease is fre- 
quently abated. Dr. M. as often as his time 
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would allow, terminated his visits to his patients 
by prayer for the divine blessing. His zeal, di- 
rected by knowledge, was eminently owned of 
God, and many of his patients, after their reco- 
very, acknowledged him as the instrument of con- 
veying to them health and cure for both worlds. 

“ Mr. Charlton,” said Mr. Wilton, after a 
silence of some minutes, ** our dear Stephen ‘said, 
at our first interview, that he had written a letter 
for us, and put it in his school box. Can you 
procure it for us?” *“ Certainly, Sir, I have the 
key in my possession.”” In afew minutes he re- 
turned with it. Ah,” said Wilton, ‘7tis his 
hand writing, I see.” Charlton withdrew, and 
the ictter was read. 

“My dear and honoured parents, 

“When I left home [ little imagined that an all 
gracious God designed to render it so instrumental 
tomy good. I came to this place thoughiless and 
unconcerned as to the state of my immortal soul, 
and although I never delighted in gross wicked- 
ness, such as swearing, lying, &c. yet my heart 
Wasa stranger to that godly sorrow, which pro- 
duces genuine repentance. ) 

“ The instructions and example of my dear 
Tutor were not lost upon me. I perceived that, ia 
iis house, religion was something more than the 
name. Charlton conversed with me freely, de- 
scribed the siate of man as a sinner, and explained 
tome how Jesus Christ died to save all those thaf 
believed on hisname. By degrees my mind was 
affected. I prayed that God would change my 
heart, and that might expericnce death unte 
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have mercy on my son!” There is something 
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sin, anda new birth untorighteousness. began 
to sce the sinfulness of my heart, how much | had 
neglected prayer to God, how polluted were my 
thoughts, how imperfect and criminal my actions, 
The Bible told me I must be born again. 1 in- 
quired of Charlton the meaning of our Saviour’s 
words to Nicodemus ; he clearly explained to me 
what I so much desired to know, and, by the bles- 
sing of God, my understanding was enlightened, 
and I determined to seek his grace, and never to 
Jesist till I possessed some assurauce that the Lord 
was my God. 

“ Behold the happiness of your son, rejoice 
with him, and praise the Lord who hath shown 
him such great things. O! my dear parents, 
suffer your child to hope that you will makc reli- 


-gion your chief concern. { am quite well, and 


look forward to the time when I shall tell you more 
with my own lips. Believe me to be, with love to 
all at home, not forgetting my little scholar, Joe 
Lumley, 
*¢ Your dutiful and affectionate son, 
“Srepuen WILTON.” 

The perusal of this Jetter, as may be expected, 
produced strong sensations in the minds of the 
readers. It endeared their son still more to their 
fond affections. ‘The tender father wrapped it 
carefully, and placed it in his pocket-book.— 
** We must read it again and again, Mary, said 
he. It contains more than any sermon I ever 
heard.”” ‘The tender mother acquiesced in the 
sentiment, and involuntarily exclaimed—‘“ Lord 
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irresistible in prayer, but as yet Mrs. Wilton 
knew not its power. She now felt that—Tue 
SORROWS OF LIFE, WITHOUT THE CONSOLA- 


TIONS OF RELIGION, ARE SORROWS INDEED- 
(To be continued.) 


History of the Tea Pianr. 

TEA, whether considered as a dietetic of the 
most general and extensive use, as an article of 
commerce, or as a source of revenue, is of con- 
siderable importance; and it is not a little remark- 
able, that a subject so universally interesting 
should be so little understood; for although na- 
merous tracts have been written on the Tea Plant, 
in various languages, and our own press has teemed 
with dissertations on its qualities, yet there is not 
one work that contains a familiar history of this 
celebrated exotic. 

Tea is the leaf of a shrub called by the Chinese 
Theh, and by the Japanese, Zeha, Tehia, and 
Tsjaa, which grows in several provinces of China, 
Japan and Siam. The Tea Plant is of very slow 
growth, and has a black, woody, irregularly 
branched root, and when, at its full growth, is 
about the height of a man. The bark is of a 
chesnut colour, dry, thin, and weak; greyish on 
the stem, and rather green on the extremity of the 
twigs; under the rind the bark is greenish, and 
smells like the leaves of the hazel-tree. The 
branches and twigs are numerous, irregular, slen- 
der, and of different sizes, but generally short; its 
leaves are very thick-set, without any regularity, 


and are like those of the Morella cherry-tree, in 
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and. sige,, when, full grown, The 
branches contain many flowers, of an inch or 
more 1n diameter, not unlike our wild roses, which 


continue growing till late in the season. The fruit 


is of different forms, sometimes round, and some- 


times triangular, of the-size-of a bine cone 


taining two-or,three séeds of a mouse-colour, in- 
eluding each a kernel: seeds the Is 


- Tea, Shrub must year 


growth. before the leaves, which it then bears 


plenty,,and very good ones, are fit to be plucked, 
In seven years time to a man’s height, bat 
asrit‘thed grows but slowly,; and ‘bears but few 
leaves, iis cut down quite to the stem, the leaves — 
it. bore having been previously, gathered. The next 
year many young twigs and branches grow out of 
the remaining stem, which beay, leaves.in, such 
abundance as to, amply compensate for the loss of 
the: former shrub. ‘Some defer cutting down | 


tauthe stem, jul they are ten old... 


« to ei Maplesy 23d, December, 1319... 

vo¥ madean excursion 
Vestvius,.in company,’ witha friend. We. left 
Naples soon after-eight o'clock in the morning; 
and went, io a distance of. about ten 
miles, and, en our arrival, there, we: hired 
guides, and a_cicerene.. or instructor who bad 
been «most, strongly: recommended to us. We 
left our carriage here, and mounting. on mules, 
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proceeded towards the mountain. For. the’ first, 
two miles, the toad passes through vineyards, 
which aré planted upon the cinders and ashes 
which have been ejected from Vesuvius 
different periods. We then arrived at the hers 
mitage, which is inhabited by two: Francisean 
monks. This hermitage is by the side of Mount 
Somma, which’ is supposed formerly to ‘bave 
joined Mount Vesuvius, and since separated ‘by 
some convulsion of nature. We remained here. 
about half an hour,’and'drank some most delicious 
é Jacryma cliristi, which ‘we understood is'made 
from the vineyards below. Having agiin'‘mount= 
ed our mules, we proceeded about a mile ania 
half further, over entite bed of lava,°and 

which was part’ of that formed by theitruption: 
in 1809. Upon reaching the foot of the mountain; 
or rather the commencement of the steep*part'of 
it, having in fact been ‘on the ascent ever since 
we left Resina, we alighted from our ‘niules, and 
began the remaining part’ of our journey on foot. 
The surface of the grourid'is here covered almost 
entirely with»cinders and’ loose pieces’ of la¥ay. 
which renders the footing uncertain, ‘and 
made our progress’ beth slow and very fatiguing. 
At the end of about three quartets of aw hoary we — 
reached what is called the plain, in the-centre:of 
which is placed the grand crater, rising’ inthe 
form of a pyramid. At every moment we now saw 
smoke issuing through’ the crevices in the Java’ 
under our feet, and heard the most dreadful néises! 
under ground. At the expiration of another‘quar=. 
ter of an’ hour,’ we arrived the 
a3 
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pyramid, and in five minutes more we found our- 
selves at the edge of the small crater. The inside 
of this crater is covered with large masses of 
sulphur, but owing to the smoke which arises, 
we could not judge of its depth. We had now to 
ascend the grand crater, which rises, at a small 
distance from the other, to the height of about 
thirty feet. The ascent is almost perpendicular, 
and the surface being composed of fine ashes, it 
would have been impossible for us to have got to 
the top without the assistance of our guides. On 
reaching the brink, a most tremendous gulf pre- 
sented itself to our view, and so perpendicularly, 
that there scarcely appeared space enough to 
place your foot. ‘The bottom seems to be fathom- 
less. The sides of this crater are also covered 
entirely with sulphur. We remained here but a 
very short time, in consequence of the immense 
columns of smoke which constantly rose from it, 
mixed with quantities of fine ashes, and also 
cinders, which feil all around us. The circum- 
ference of the grand crater is between 5 and 600 
feet. W hen it is tranquil, some persons have been 
known to.descend into it to a very great depth, 
but it is always a dangerous experiment, and no 
advantage has hitherto arisen from it- On revisit- 
ing the smaller crater, we heard a great rumbling 
noise, which seemed to proceed from the very 
entrails of the earth, and we very distinctly felt 
the ground shake and tremble under us: upon 
this the guides desired us immediately to ascend, 
and to put our handkerchiefs up to our faces. 
I followed their advice, without knowing the 
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reason, but almost instantly fiend ils dla for 
before we had time to quit its borders, there issued 
forth a vast column of yellow smoke, so strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, that my companion 
who had not taken the same precaution, immedi- 
ately fell down to all appearance lifeless. I also. 
felt the greatest difficulty in breathing, together 
with an oppression on my chest, and was some 
time before | recovered. He was brought into the. 
fresh air which was blowing pretty strong from the 
sea, and which, with the assistance of the lacryma. 
christi of the F ranciscan monks, seon restored 
him. It is supposed, from the repeated little 
irruptions which take place, that the two craters. 
will very soon be united, there being at present 
only about twenty-five feet between them. We 
performed the descent in about a third of the time. 
employed in mounting, sliding down. upon our. 
knees in the ashes, and, on regaining our mules,. 
we proceeded again to Resina, and there took. 
our carriage, and returned to Naples, 


M. G. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE.* 
(Continued from page 54.) 


Noo. J, 1812. 
My dear Friend, 


FEW incidents, or rather few dealings in provi- 


dence could, I think, have affected me more closely. 


than that which has occasioned this: it really is. 


* Written in consequence of being compelled to withdraw 
from the society of his young Christian friends, who usually wet 
eice a week to read and pray. 
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a painful task to bid adieu, at least for an uncertain 
period, to scenes where the sweetest foretastes of 
future happiness have been enjoyed; where the 
darling objects of our best prayers and wishes, the 
presence and influence of our LORD, have been 
often pre-eminent ; to opportunities of the most 
delightful and edifying nature ; and to companions 
whose converse has been the earnest of closer, 
more extensive fellowship, in brighter uninter- 
rupted bliss: but such, deservedly, a task is 
mine. 

Yet, can a son of immortal prospects chain his 
attention and his affections to earthly things, or 
suffer the ephemeral engagements of the world to 
stay his progress to the kingdom which is in 
heaven? But seeing this privation is appointed’ 
me, submission at all events is mine, and I hope | 
shall be more resigned in the loss, than I was 
grateful for the blessing. Evil and short has been 
my course among you, and it is to my ungrateful 
neglect and-abuse cf such unmerited privilege 
that I ascribe their loss; for it is my firm con- 
viction, that God never removes from us a single 
favour, but through our own fault, though his love 
ends it in the trial and perfection of our faith; and 
I have too much reason to fear, in what little I 
have attempted, especially as it regards discussion, 
there has been more sin than holiness, more a view 
to. ostentation than to the glory ot God. O! guard 
against the very appearance of it, seeing it is the 
bane of social harmony and Christian peace; re- 
member that Satan is ever in the midst of you, 
when together, and the moment you leave off to 
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watch, he begins to triumph. [ would fain commit 
you into his hands who holds that enemy in chains, 
aud will finally make you, in all things, more than 
conquerors. Though absent im person, I trust we 
shall be present in spirit; and I entreat that your 
unworthy friend may not, through his bemg ata 
distance from your company, lose his interest in 
your prayers. I would return my sincerest tribute 
of grateful remembrance to you, collectediy and 
individually, for all I have received at your hands 
of that which has beén justly termed “ betier than 
rubies,’ and prity our beavenly father to dispense 
to you an abundant reward, from the rich treasure 
of his bounty. May you be “ followers of him as 
dear children,” hallowmg his name, and aiming, 
on upright and single ground, at the advancement 
of his kingdom. May it come home in all its 
divine Importance and personality to each of your 
hearts, and may all its productions and privileges 
be multiplied to you as free citizens of the metro- 
polis, and children of its king! May the Lord 
abundantly bless your meetings together, and 
enable you to nnprove them to fur better purposes 
than [ have done. May the reading of his word 
be blessed, and the truths of it closely applied to 
your souls by his good spirit; and may every 
petition that you may offer at his throne, be heard 
and answered for good to your souls. 

That God of his fulness would grant you these 
and all other needful blessings, 1s the ferveut 
prayer of 

Your affectionate brother, 


‘J. W~g. 
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SURPRISING ViGOUR or THE Wuate. 


From W. Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Regions, with 
History and Description of the Northern Whale Fishery, 


ON the 25th of June, 1812, one of the har. 
pooners belonging to the Resolution of Whitby, 
under my command, struck a whale by the edge 
of a small floe of ice. Assistance being promptly 
afforded, a second boat’s lines were attached to. 
those of the fast-boat, in a few minutes after the 
harpoon was discharged. The remainder of the 
boats proceeded at some distance, in the direction 
the fish seemed to have taken. In about a quar- 
ter of an hour, the fast-boat, to my surprize, 
again made a signal for lines. As the ship was 
then within five minutes sail, we instantly steered 
towards the boat, with the view of affording 
assistance, by means of a spare boat we still re- 
tained on board. Before we reached the place, 
however, we observed four oars displayed in 
signal order, which, by their number, indicated 
a most urgent necessity for assistance. Two or 
three men were at the same time seen seated close 
by the stern, which was considerably elevated, 
for the purpose of keeping it down; while the 
bow of the boat, by the force of the line, was 
drawn down to the level of the sea; and the 
harpooner, by the friction of the line round the 
bollard, was enveloped in smoky obscurity. At 
length, when the ship was scarcely 100. yards 
distant, we perceived preparations for quitting the 
boat. The sailors’ pea-jackets were cast upon the 
adjoining ice, the oars wére thrown down, thie 


crew leaped overboard, the bow of the boat was 
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buried in the water, the stern rose perpendicular, 
and then majestically disappeared. The harpooner 
having caused the end of the line to be fastened 
tothe iron ring at the boat’s stern, was the means 
of its loss;* and a tongue of the ice, on which 
was a depth of several feet of water, kept the 
boat, by the pressure of the line against it, at 
such a considerable distance as prevented the 
® crew from leaping upon the floe. Some of them 
were, therefore, put to the necessity of swimming 
for their preservation, but all of them succeeded 
in scrambling upon the ice, and were taken on 
board of the ship ina few minutes afterwards. 

I may here observe, that it is an uncommon 
circumstance for a fish to require more than two 
boat’s lines in such a situation; none of our har- 
pooners, therefore, had any scruple in leaving 
the fast-boat, never suspecting, after it had re- 
ceived the assistance of one boat with six lines or 
upward, that it would need any more. 

Several ships being about us, there was a pos- 
sibility that some person might attack and make 
a prize of the whale, when it had so far escaped 
us, that we no longer retained any hold of it; as 
such, we set all the sail the ship could safely 
sustain, and worked through several narrow and 
intricate channels in the ice, in the direction I 
observed the fish had retreated. Afler a little 


* “ Giving a whale the boat,” as the voluntary sacrifice of a 
beat is termed, is a scheme not unfrequently practised by the 
fisher when in want of line. By submitting to this risk, he ex- 
pects to gain the fish, and still has the chance of recovering his 
beat and its materials. It is only practised in open ie er at 
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time, it was descried by the people in the boats, 
at a considerable distance to the eastward; a 
general chase immediately commenced, and, 
within the space of an hour three harpoons were 
struck. We now imagined the fish was secure, 
but-our expectations were premature: the whale 
resolutely pushed beneath a large floc that had 
been recently broken to pieces by the swell, and _ 
soon drew all the lines out of the second fast-boat ; ~ 
the officer of which, not being able to get any 
assistance, tied the end of his line to a hummock 
of ice and broke it. Soon afterwards, the other 
iwo boats, still fast, were dragged against the 
broken floe, when one of the harpoons drew out. 
The lines of only one boat, therefore. remained 
fast to the fish, and this with six or eight lines 
out, was dragged forward into the shattered floe 
with astonishing force. Pieces of ice, each of 
which was sufficiently large to have answered thie 
purpose of a mooring fora ship, were whecled 
about by the strength of the whale; and such 
was the tension and elasticity of the line, that 
whenever it slipped clear of any mass of ice, 
after turning it round into the space between any 
two adjoining pieces, the boat and its crew flew 
forward through the crack, with the velocity of 
an arrow, and never failed to launch several feet 
upon (he first mass of ice that it encountered. 
While we scoured the sea around the broken 
floe with the ship, and while the ice was attempted 
sin vain by the boats, the whale continued to press 
forward in an easterly direction towards the open 
sea. At length, when 14 lines (about 1630 fathoms) 
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were drawn from the fourth fast-boat, a slight 
entanglement of the line broke it at the stem. 
The fish then again made its escape, taking along 
with it a boat and 28 lines. The united length of the 
lines was 6720 yards, or upwards of 3? English 
miles; value, with the boat, above 150/. sterling. 

The obstruction of the sunken boat, to the 
progress of the fish must have been immense; 
and that of the lines likewise considerable; the 
weight of lines alone being 35 hundred weight! 

So long as the fourth fast-boat, through the 
medium of its lines, retained its hold of the fish, 
we searched the adjoining sea with the ship in 
vain; but, in a short time after the line was di- 
vided, we got sight of the object of pursuit, at 
the distance of near two miles to the eastward of 
the ice and boats, in the open sea. One boat only 


with lines, and two empty boats were reserved | 


by the ship. Having, however, fortunately fine 
weather, and a fresh breeze of wind, we immedi- 
ately gave chase under all sails: though, it must 
be confessed, with the insignificant force by us, 
the distance of the fish, and the rapidity of its 
flight considered, we had but very small hopes 
of success. At length, after pursuing it five or 
six miles, being at least nine miles from the place 
where it was struck, we came up with it, and it 


seemed inclined to rest after its extraordinary 


exertions. The two dismantled or empty boats 

having been furnished with two lines each, (a 

Very inadequate supply,) they, together with the 

one in a good state of equipment, now made an 

attack upon the whale. One of the barpooners 
VOL. Vv. N.S. R 
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made a blunder; the fish saw the boat, took the 
alarm, and again fled. [ now supposed it would 
be seen no more ; nevertheless, we chased nearly 
amile in the direction I imagined it had taken, 
and placed the boats, to the best of my judgment, 
in the most advantageous situations. In this case 
we were extremely fortunate. The fish rose neat 
one of the boats, and was immediately harpooned, 
In a few minutes two more harpoons entered its 
back, and lances were plied against it with vigour 
and success: exhausted by its amazing exertions 
to escape, it yielded itself at length to its fate— 
received the piercing wounds of the lances with- 
out resistance, and finally died without a strug. 
gle. Thus terminated with succcés an attack upon 


‘a whale, which exhibited the most uncommon 


determination to escape from its pursuers, se- 
conded by the most amazing strength of any in- 
dividual whose capture I ever witnessed. After 


all, it may seem surprising, that it was not a par- 


ticularly large individual, the largest lamina of 
whalebone only measuring 9 feet 6 inches, while 
those affording 12 fect bone are not uncommon. * 
The quantity of line withdrawn from the different 
boats engaged in the capture, was singularly 
great. It amounted, altogether, to 10,440 yards, 
or nearly six English miles: of these, 13 new 
lines were lost, together with the sunken boat; 
the harpoon connecting them: to the fish having 


dropped out before the whale was killed. 
(To be continued.) 


* It has been frequently observed, that whales of this size 
are the most active of the «pecies; aud that those of very large 
growth are in gereral, captured with less trouble. _ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS Of SCRIPTURE. 
(f'rom Moriers Travels in Asia.) 

It was fixed that at the end of August the 
Ameen-ad-Dowlah was to give an entertainment to 
the Ambassador and suite; and on the day ap- 
pointed, as is usual in Persia, a messenger came 
to us about five o’clock mm the evening to bid us to 
the feast, I might make use of scripture lan- 
guage to commence my narration: “ A certain 
man made a great supper, and bade many: and 
sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come, for all things are ready,”— 
Luke xiv. 16 and 17. The difficulty which infidels 
have made to the passage of which this 1s the com- 
menceiment, arises from the apparent harshness of 
asking people to an entertainment, and giving 
them no option, by punishing them in fact for 
their refusal. Whereas all the guests to whom 
when the supper was ready the servant was sent 
had already accepted the invitation, and were there- 
fore already pledged to appear at the feast, at the 


hour when they might be summoned. They were. 


not taken unprepared; and could -not, in con- 
sistency or decency, plead any prior engagement, 
On alighting at the house, we were conducted 
through mean and obscure passages to a small 
square court, surrounded by apartments, which 
were the habitations of the women, who had been 
dislodged on the occasion ; and as we entered into 
a low room, we there found our host waiting for 
us, ‘with about a dozen more of his fnends.— 
The Ambassador was placed in the~corner of 
honor, near the window, and the Ameen-ad- 
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Dowlah next to him, on his left hand. The other 
guests were arranged around the room according 
to their respective ranks ; amongst whom was an 
old man, a lineal descendant of the Seffi family, 
whom they called Newab, and who took his seat 
next to the Ameen-ad-Dowlah. Although needy, 
and without power, he is always treated with the 
greatest respect. He receives a daily sursat, or 
allowance from the king; which makes his case 
resemble that of Jehoiachin ; for “ his allowance 
was a continual allowance given him of the king, a 
daily rate, all the days of his life.” 2 Kings 
xxv. 30. This treatment is in the true spirit of 
Asiatic hospitality. Giving to the Newab a high 
rank in society, is illustrative of the precedence 
given to Jehoiachin, by setting his throne above 
the throne of the kings that were with him it 
Babylon.” Jeremiah hi. 32. 


The Patienr SUFFERER. 
From ** No Fiction.” ; 

“T HAD much delight this morning in visiting a 
good man who has been bed-ridden these (wenty- 
five years. | was preparing to pity him, but he 
called on me to rejoice. ‘ Are you not wearied 
out with the length of your affliction ?’ ‘ Wearied, 
Sir,’ said he,—‘ No, nature would soon faint, but 
God sustains me. | could lie here another twenty 
five years, if it pleased God. I have found this bed 
to be the very gate of heaven.—Length of my 
affiction, Sir! O let me not call it long; it 18 
short, very short, and will soon be over. These 
light affictions, which are but fur a moment, work 
out for me a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory.’ ‘ This is a happy state of mind,’ said I. 
‘Thank God for it! said he, as in an act cf dee 
votion. Then, addressing me—“ Why, yes, and 
every thing God does is to make us happy. Is he 
hot all love ?— he cannot then be unkind. Is he 
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not all wise? he cannot then do wrong.. Are not 
his promises yea and amen in Christ Jesus? he 
cannot then break his word. None who have 
trusted him have repented of it, My day of afflic- 
tion has been twenty-five years long; but I have 
found, as my day so my strength has been. Blessed 
be his holy name! QO, Sir, 1 dare not complain. 
My affliction is a mercy. It came upon me when 
I was a young man, oe I was worldly, thought- 
less, and foolish; and I dread to think what I might 
have been but for this affliction. Before I was 
afflicted, 1 went astray, but now I have kept thy 
word. Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, 
O Lord, and teachest him out of thy law.’ We 
sang and prayed together, and parted in pleasing 
hope of meeting in a better state. 

What an instance of the power of religion!— 
What could the world have done for such a 
person ‘——~May religion be our support, and com- 


fort, and exceeding great reward !” E.M. 


The Love of Dress. 


Mr. Editor, 

AS itis most probable that your valuable mis- 
cellany is taken in by young females, who have 
left Sunday Schools for service, | think the follow- 
ing paragraph, taken from “ the London Packet,” 
dated April Sd, 1820, may prove a warning against 
the love of dress. 

“ Inquest.—An inquisition was taken on 5a- 
turday, at the Blue Posts, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, on the body of Martha Davis, 
a young woman, servant to J. Bond, Esq. of that 
street, who hanged herself. ‘The- deceased was 
fond of dress, and converted several sums of 
money, she received from her nmstress, to pay the 
tradesmen’s bills to her own use; and the dread 
of being detected when the bills came in for pay- 
ment, is supposed to — a derangement 
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of mind, which led to her committing the rash 
act. Verdict Insanity.” 

I cannot help adding to the above statement 
another recorded in the book of God: “ Thus 
when lust” (i. e. desire) “ hath conceived, it 
*¢ bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it is finished, 
“ bringeth forth death.” James i. 15. 

Surrey, I am, &c. 
April 14th, 1820. OBSERVATOR. 


DEATH at a CARD TABLE. 


* A gentleman in the metropolis was recently 
playing at cards with some friends; something 
peculiar in his manner being observed, every eye 
was fixed upon him, when it was discovered that 
he was actually dead! still sitting upright in his 
chair! and his cards remaining in his hands.” 

We have copied this affecting account from a 


- 
« 


respectable periodical work. It is awful to be 
called into eternity at any time, but much more so 
at a card-table. The lines of the poet struck us 
| exceedingly — 
How shocking must thy summons be O death! 
To him that is at ease in his possessions! 
Asie | He is on the safe side who is habitually pre- 
it pared to die; but he is truly happy who is actually 
ae | prepared. May the writer and the readers say, 
| i with confidence, “Whether living or dying, we 
mi are the Lord’s,” B. V—e. 
MAXIMS. 
RELIGION is best understood, when most 
practised. 


If Religion is worth any thing, it is worth 
every thing. 

Religion would have no enemies, were it not 
an enemy to Vice. 

It signifies nothing to say, we will not change 
our Religion, if our Religion do not change RC 
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POETRY. 


Wortry, 


MORNING HYMN, 
of a Penitent, after a Stormy Night. 
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From Hogg’s Mador of the Moor.” 
LAUDED be thy name for ever, ‘ 
Thou of Life, the Guard and Giver! a4 
Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, | 
| Heal the heart, long broke with weeping ; qa 
Rule the ouphes and elves, at will, 4 | 


That vex the air, or haunt the hill; 
And all the fury subject keep, 
Of boiling cloud, and chafed deep! : at 
I have seen, and well I know it, q 
Thou hast done, and thou wilt do it; 
God of stillness, and of motion, 

Of the rainbow, and the ocean, 

Of the mountain, rock, and river—- 
Blessed be thy name for ever ! 

I have seen thy wondrous might 
Through the shadows of this night, 
Thou who slumberest not, nor sleepest ! 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest! 
Spirits from the ocean under, 

Liquid flame, and levelled thunder, 
Need not waken, nor alarm them ; 

All combined, they cannot harm them, 
God of evening's yellow ray ! 

God of yonder dawning day ! 

That. rises from the distant sea, 

Like breathings of-eternity ! 

Thine the flaming sphere of light, 
Thine the darkness of the night, 
Thine are all the gems of even, 

God of angels ! God of Heaven! 

God of lifel—that fade shall never— 


Glory to thy name for ever! 
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9|2 | POETRY. 


THE ROSE OF SHARON. 


IT is of Sharon’s Rose I sing! 


And should you all the fragrance bring 
Of aromatic fields ! 


Which scents the breeze from Asia's shores, 
Exhaling from her spicy stores, 


This Rose more perfume yields ! 


"Tis planted on th’ eternal hills, 

And all the air with sweetness fills! 
A Rose as white as snow ! 

Significant of spotless fame ! 

And needing not that blush of shame, 

' Which sin first taught to glow. 


This thornless Rose of beauteous mien! 


The chiefest ’mong ten thousand seen! 
Possesses virtues rare ‘ 


- *Tis true the earthly Roses shed 
Sweet odours, still when life hath fled, 
Yet theirs but transient are: 


i 
4 


For Sharon’s Rose alone imparts, 


A lasting fragrance to our hearts, 
Which time assails in vain ! 


Nor shall cold death itself erase 


Beyond the bounds of time and space, 
Its virtue shall remain : 


‘re 


4 


Eternity’s unbounded range 

The heay’nly odour cannot change ! 
There still it shall endure. 

Emit a sweetness here unknown, 

And perfume th’ eternal Throne 
With incense sweet and pure! 
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Or will the rolling year thy voice regard ? 

Will clouds obedient learn at thy command, 

To shed their treasures o’er the thirsty land? 

Can’st thou direct the mighty winds to blow ; 

Or tell the gushing sea-tide when to flow? 

Yes these, and more than these thy power shall do 
’Ere thou can’st prove God's sacred page untrue. 


POETRY. 
There the great antitype doth shine BEE. (adh 
With blooming honours all divine! he. ii | 
Our Saviour and our King! ay 
Whom highest angels love to praise, ae 
And to his Name their voices raise | it} at 
And make the concave ring. 
R. Ch. 4 { | 
CAN’ST thou, bold infidel, prevent the day ; BP ica 
Or cause the sun to wander from his way? ca Hi 
Can’st thou by words his shining course retard; i i se | 
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Exhaust thy little share of hostile breath ib rR | 
In gaily sporting on the brink of death ; Rit | Hi 
Scoff at those doctrines we so highly prize, | ; mdi 
And try to prove them. vanity and lies; Bit. 4 | 
Yet know, thy vain endeavours they deride, i i Be { | 
And mock the efforts of thy feeble pride. yi fi iF 
So when fierce billows lash the rocky steep, Baia 1 
And rise in mountains o’er the foaming deep, 1 
With scorn the firm fix’d rock looks down from far, } bee 9 
And mocks the fruitless elemental war ; i i fi | 
Rears still his pine-clad crest above the roar, Pat | Ch | 
And stands unshaken as he stood before. 

Ampthill. E. 
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POETRY. 


THE DESERTED SAVIOUR. 


My God ! my God! why hast thou forsaken me ? 

Matt. xxvii. 46 

IS itnothing to you that pass by ? 

That thrilling, that heart-rending cry? 

’Tis Jesus, my crucified Lord! 

He suffers on Calvary’s tree, 

He suffers for sinners !—for me ! 

Forsaken of God, and by sinners abhorr’d. 


With sorrow, my heart be thou fill’d 
My blood at the sight be thou chill’d, 
The sight unexampled and great! 
My sins, and oh! did ye conspire? 
To sacrifice HEAVEN’S DESIRE! ! 

* Such monsters for ever I'll hate. 


3 


Still, still, l abide near the cross, 
For Jesus count all things but loss, 


, Ki And gaze on the bliss of his throne: 
‘ + Pil part with the world and its joy, 
e Vain objects ye shall not decoy, 
+ Villive to my Saviour alone. 
Launceston. R, C. 


A COMPARISON. 


HOW calm yon planets in the silent dome 
Move on, nor ere in paths eccentric roam! 
Guided by rule they fill their rolling year, 
Nor strife, nor discord, ever interfere: — 

So moves the good man in the path assign’d, 
Nor anxious care corrodes his peaceful mind; 
Uselul to others, and by others blest 


He lives, and dying caluly sinks to rest! 
Ampthill. E, H. 
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POETRY. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


“WHY plague me with religion any more? 

You now thro’ Matthew, Mark, J.uke, John may pore, 

As I intend to do when older grown. "— 

“Older, dear brother, are your years your own! 

Why not now serve the Lord, ere you shall be 

Borne down by weakness, age, infirmity. 

Why your BEST days to sinful’pleasure give? 

O brother pause! for long you may not live.” 

“Stop, Henry, how you talk, why should not I 

Enjoy myself a LITTLE, ere I die ?” 

“ Yourself, dear George, you only can enjoy, 

When God and godliness is your employ ; + 

O be persuaded, read God's Holy Word ; it 

If Satan then seem good, serve him; if not, the Lord.’ 
A FRIEND. 
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WISDOM AND WEALTH; f 
Paraphrased from page 180. © 

ICALL’D for Riches—and before me came | 

A form, far other than the sordid mass if ‘ 

Of gold that fools have honour’d with the name: | 
Surpris'd, I view’d; nor let the vision pass— 
Tho’ scarce her heav’nly glance I met for shame, 

Ere who and whence? I ask’d—* O fool, alas!” 

She cried, ‘thou call’st for wealth-—behold the same! 


— 


+4 


4 ~ 


Give me thy hand, that I thy steps may lead 
And on thy head abundant treasures show’r.” 
I join’d my radiant guide, and learn’d to tread 
The path despis’d by many—shunn’d by more ; 
Well pleased to find it was W1spom’s self that led, 
Well pleas’d to rank amongst the humble poor 


The sons and heirs of God, and Heav’n’s exhaustless 
store, G. M. 
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a IN the discerning Christians eyes 
' How vain are honors, Wealth and power; 
: For he is Rich who’s truly wise, 
While he that’s ignorant is poor. 
The wisdom that descends from heaven 
Will every earthly want erase ; 
For Christ the Wise in heart has given 
| 4 The Riches of eternal grace. 

hide If of true Wisdom I’m possest, 
He I know I shall be Rich ere long, 
Dwell in the mansions of the blest 
To imitate an angel’s song. 
The worldlings think the Rich are wise, 
But Christians from their views dissent ; 
The Poor they never can despise, 

Nor think the needy ignorant. 
‘The Christian has a boundless store, 
He loves his Maker, and His laws, 
Whose gifts are rich, then if I’m peer, 
My folly is the only cause. 


HE who is truly rich is truly wise, 
And poor are they who wisdom’s wealth despise. 


wal Who then is wise? He that until possest 

i | Of heavenly wisdom feels himself unblest. 

we Who then is foolish? He that still is poor, 
1 es Where wisdom calls him to partake her store. 
1 ea . If, therefore, I will not true riches gain, 
A fool am, and must while poor remain. 
if B.C. 
| EPITAPHIUM. 


O mortales quotusquisque vestrim cogitat 
Ex hoc momento pendet xternitas. 


— 
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(Translations in Verse are requested. ) 
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Miscellany. 


Evangelical 


JULY, 1820. 


ORIENTAL DRESSEs. 
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THIS represents, according to the same autho- 
ty as our last, a young woman of Arab 


ia going 
idea of 


lo fetch water; and presents so strong an 
VOL. V. N.S: 
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Abraham’s servant. xxiv. 22. 


918 ORIENTAL DRESSES. 


Rebecca going to the well, that we at once see 
how appropriate and descriptive is the expression, 
‘¢She let down her pitcher upon her hand, and 
gave him to drink.” Gen. xxiv. 18. This 
figure has no veil, but has, like the former, large 
ear-rings with smaller rings upon them, and wears 
a cap with a very broad border in front, hanging 
down behind her head like lappets. She has 
rows of pearls round her neck and bosom ; brace- 
lets on her armas ; her Jinen striped in checkwork, 
with drawers of the same, having a broad stripe 
of ornament at the bottom; and a square stripe 
of apparently the same sort of decoration in front. 
The wrapper round her waist is probably in. 
tended for a girdle, and her feet are quite naked ; 
needle-work and embroidery are often mentioned 
in Scripture, as highly ornamental: hence we 
observe various parts of these oriental dresses, 
(both in the above figure and in that which 
appeared last month,) are wrought with needle- 
work devices ; especially about the neck, which 
may, perhaps, illustrate the expression of Sisera’s 


mother, ‘* Divers coloured needle-work on both 


sides, meet for the necks of those who take the 
spoil.” Judges y. 30. It seems strange to us 
that young women should go with all these 
decorations about their persons to draw water 
from the well; such however, is still the custom 
of the East, and no doubt Rebecca had bracelets 
on when she went to the well; but as this figure 
has only two, and the one in our last number had 
four, we conclude that Rebecca might easily find 
room for those which were presented to her by 
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Temper, 
Or the Fwo Ono Lapres. 


IN a huge old-fastioned red brick house, with 
a great many tall narrow windows in front, and « 
high flight of stone steps up to the door, lived 
two old ladies, commonly called Mrs, Abigail 
and Mrs. Dorothy. ‘They had lived here for 
many and many a year; they never altered tlie 
fashion of their dress, and were very exact and 
regular in all their habits and customs. Every 
day of the week they were driven out at the same’ 
hour, in their old-fashioned coach by their old- 
fashioned coachman, and at the same hour they 
returned home; so that when the’ coach passed 
through the town, either going or coming, every 
body knew what was o’clock. They neither 
paid visits nor received’ company at their house ; 
and the few servants they kept had lived’ with 
them so man'y years that none but the aged people 
of the place could remember the least alteration 
in the household. 

The old ladies dressed exactly alike ; and were 
neatly of the sameage ; their customs, also, were 
quite similar; so that to observe them at a dis- 
tance, it might be supposed there was scarcely 
any difference between‘ them: and yet there was 
a difference, Mysi Abigail was very rich, though 
nobody knew how rich: but not so Mrs. Dorothy, 
although she was ber own sister ; for having in 
ler youth’ in some way displeased the old gentle- 
man, her father, he left all his fortune to’ His’ 
eldest daughter ; so that’ Mrs. Dorothy depended 
almost entirely upon the bounty,—or rather upon 
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TEMPER, OR THE TWO OLD LADIES. 


the justice of her sister. But this was not the 
greatest difference either: for Mrs. Abigail was 
ill-natured ; and Mrs. Dorothy was good-natured ; 
and it is this kind of thing that makes the greatest 
real difference between persons, in the mind of 
all those with whom they have to do. The con. 
sequence of this, in the present instance, was, that 
all the old servants loved Mrs. Dorothy better 
than tuey loved their mistress ; and waited upon 
her, not only with more affection, but with more. 
respect. And as respect and affection are things 
which ean neither be concealed where they are 
felt, nor successfully imitated where they are not, 
Mrs. Abigail saw as plainly how it was, as if they 
had told her so in the most express terms. Now 
this aggravated her temper beyond any thing: 
she thought it so very strange, and hard, and 
ungrateful, that she, to whom they were indebted 
for all they had, who paid them such handsome 
wages, and made them such generous presents, 
should be in less esteem than her poor sister 
Dorothy, who had nothing of that sort in her 
power. No; but ‘such as she had she gave 
them ;”’ and that happened to be of more sterling 
value than their mistress’s silver and gold. At 
first Mrs. Abigail was so impatient under the 
grievance, that she turned away several faithful 
servants for no other real reason than this private 
one: but finding that the new comers regularly 
fell into the same fault, she was soon glad to recal 
her old domestics. 

Mrs. Abigail’s temper did not soften as she 
grew older; she was vexed and tormented that 
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she could not purchase with all her money that 
of which every human bosom feels the need; and 
every fear increased both the cause and the effect 
of her disquietude. ‘There was not a tradesman, 
nor a tenant, nor a neighbour, but would touch 
his hat with more cordiality to Mrs. Dorothy 
than to Mrs. Abigail ; for nobody could help seeing 
the difference: it was even perceptible as: they 
passed along in the old coach; for, while Mrs. 
Abigail always used: to sit back in an erect 
posture, looking neither to the right or left, the 
round, good good-natured face of Mrs. Dorothy 
might always be seen, sometimes smiling at the 
children, and sometimes nodding to the neigh- 
bours as'she passed their doors. 

Mrs. Abigail used perpetually to complain of 
her wrongs and grievances to Mrs. Dorothy ; 
who always heard her very patiently ; and said 
what she could tozsoften and console her. She 
very. rarely ventured to hint either at the reason, 
or the remedy ; for that irritated her beyond any. 
thing; and always brought forth the whole list 
of her benefactions to witness that the fault was not 
in her. 

After a long succession of years a circumstance 
occured: in. the family which made a: greater 
alteration in its. aspect, than if the China 


images on the best parlour mantle-piece, had. 


been transported to the sitting parlour mantle- 

piece; which would, however, have been con- 

sidered a most memorable innovation. This was, 

Mrs, Abigail’s “‘ taking it into her head’’ to adopt 

@ little orphan girl, a child scarcely five years 
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of age, the daughter of a poor minister lately 
deceased. 

Little Mary was a very pretty, artless, en- 
gaging child. Full of spirits, and unconscious 
of her misfortunes, she entered the great house 
without any adequate idea of its dignity, and — 
felt herself quite at home the moment she found 
something to play with. At first the old ladies 
could not exactly say whether they were most . 
amused or most put out by the noisy frolics of 
their new inmate. Mrs. Abigail, at least, felt 
considerable uncertainty on the subject. But 
Mrs. Dorothy soon found that it added materially 
to her happiness. For, although she certainly 


_ was fidgetted at the unwonted sight of doll’s clothes 


strewed upon the carpet, and to see the covers 
to the crimson damask chair bottoms unceremo- 
niously pulled up, and left in wrecks and wrinkles, 
and, above all, that the cats’s back was sometimes 
stroked the wrong way,—yet, the innocent smiles, 
the playful gambols, and engaging prattle of the 
child went to her heart, aud awoke sensations of — 
delightand tenderness, which must needs languish, 
even in benevolent minds, when it is long since 
they were called into exercise. So much were 
the good ladies sometimes amused, that the wind 
might shift from south-east to north-west without 
its being noted by either of them ; a thing unpre- 
cedented heretofore. And often Mrs. Abigail 
herself, was so much ‘diverted by her little pro- 
togee that she has been observed not to gape more 
than seven times during a whole afternoon. 

But notwithstanding all this, things did not go 
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on quite so smooth y as may be imaginédi Mrs. 
Abigail’s grand object in adopting the little girl 
was, that she might train up some body to love 
her; and having heard that you may teach a 
child any thing, she thought by taking one so 
young she should be sure to succeed in her design. 
Accordingly, she resolved to instil it into her 
youthful mind, as her highest duty, to love her 
benefactress; and she did not fail, by reiterated 
instructions to give the child to understand, that 
for every thing she eat and wore and played with, 
she was indebted to her alone. Now it was a 
little strange, that after sixty years experience, 
this gvod lady did not know any better way of 
securing her object; and that she should imagine 
that so very small a sacrifice as that of giving out 
a little money from an ample store, would alone 
procure so invaluable a blessing as that of the 
affection of a fellow creature. 

Children are excellent pbysiognomists: and 
little Mary soon learnt to whom to apply for any 
little assistance or sympathy in her play; and she 
never failed, when she was tired or sleepy, to run 
and lay her head on Mrs. Dorothy’s lap. It 
happened not unfrequently, that she was very 
noisy in her mirth: so much so, that, to use her 
own expression, ‘‘ it absolutely went through and 
through Mrs, Abigail’s head ;’? and even Mrs, 
Dorothy’s did not escape with impunity. Now, 
on these and similar occasions, when her patience 
was quite exhausted, (which generally happened 
pretty early,) Mrs. Abigail would begin to scold; 
but ‘in spite of this, and of Mrs. Dorothy’s 
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repeated admonitions of “softly! softly ! my little 
dear,” the little dear would continue romping 
about, till she got such a thorough trimming from 
Mrs. Abigail, as made her cry sadly, and wish 


that her own mamma would come again. When 
the storm was over, the old lady often relented; 


- 
> 


om. 


i and trotting to her china closet, she would take 

re atl a sweet queen cake or macaroon, (articles on 

i which she placed her chief dependence in the 

1 | 4 management of the child,) and. hold it out to her 

+t i with a beneficent smile, which seemed to say, 


‘Sure you must love me now.” On one of these 
occasions, as soon’as Mary had devoured the bribe, 
she called her, saying, ‘* Come hither, my dear, 
come to me, and tell me now, don’t you love me?” 
Retaining a lively remembrance of her recent 
scolding, the child hesitated ; and on the question 
being repeated, she answered, ‘* 

‘Then you are the most ungrateful little 
creature that ever was,” exclaimed the old lady, 
‘and you may take that for your pains;” so 
saying, she gave her a smart box on the ear 
Mary ran off roaring, and hid her face in Mrs. 
Dorothy’s lap. Mrs. Dorothy knowing that would 
not do, raised her up, saying, 

“QO; now you are a very naughty little Miss! 
what, not love poor Mrs. Abigail, that gives you 
so many pretty things, and such nice cakes! O 
fy! lam quite ashamed of you! Sure you love 
her, don’t you ?” 

**T love you,” said the child, ** because you 
don’t beat: me.” 

** Well, to be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Abigail, 
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‘there is siiiaa but ingratitude in this world ! 


nothing else ; old and young, all alike:—Such a 
little creature as that too, who could have thought 
it)” 

Thus, little Mary had her troubles, like other 
people, in the midst of her apparent prosperity. 
However, she had a never failing friend and 
solace in Mrs. Dorothy; and when they were 
alone, she would often throw her little arms 
around her neck, and kiss her repeatedly, saying, 

“Ido love you; I do love you very much, 
Mrs. Doroty.”’ In return Mrs..Dorethy used to 
kiss her fondly, and say, 

* And I love you my darling! my jewel! my 
pretty one!” never failing to add, ** but you 
know you must love poor Mrs. Abigail too; 
because she is so good to you ; and gives you such 
nice things.”” At which little Mary used to slide 
off her lap, and run away to her play. 


One day Mrs. Abigail was taken very ill, and 
could not leave her bed; and kind hearted Mrs. 


Dorothy came down to breakfast with the tears in 
her eyes. 

“ ‘W hat are you crying for?” says little Mary, 

** Because, my dear, poor Mrs. Abigail is very 
ill, and cannot come down stairs.” 

‘* W hy then, you know, we shall have nobody 
toscold us all day ; so why do you cry for that 3” 
said little Mary. 

In the spring little Mary was attacked with the 
measles, and had them yery severely. Notwith- 
standing her ill-nature, Mrs. Abigail was really 
fond of the child; and she attended her in her 
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illness with much soltcitude ; took her on her 
lap, rocked her to and fro; once when she was 
very restless she spoke to her in soothing tones; 
and when little Mary, in taking some barley 
water, spilt a little of it over her silk gown, and 
began to cry from the apprehension of being 
punished for it, Mrs. Abigail said, ‘ Never 
mind, love, I’ll not be angry with you ndw.” 
Upon which little Mary raised her head, looked 
up in her face for a moment with surprise, and 
then said, ** I love you, now, Mrs, Abigail.” 

Mrs. Abigail looked surprised in her turn: 
She pressed the child to her bosom with unwonted 
fondness; the tears came in her eyes: for those 
few words uttered by a little child, gave her more 
real pleasure than any thing that had happened 
to her for many a day. Being alone, she fell 
into'a deep reverie; but the thoughts of a person 
unaccustomed to reflection, are too indistinct and: 
crude for repetition. However, the sense and 
substance of her meditation was something like 
this :— 

*¢ What! will one kind word, one act of fore 
bearance and good nature, do more than all the 
favors I have bestowed? O, if I had. considered 
this in early life,—if I had but seen that it is not 
money but kindness, not gifts, but good nature 
that purchase affection, how differently would my 
life have passed!—Ah sister Dorothy! Sister 
Dorothy ! 1 have had. all the money, but you 
have had all the happiness !” Q. Q. 
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The Proveu Boy. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


ALL was suspense and anxiety respecting 
young W iltton, An awful stillness prevailed in 
and around his chamber, and gloom pervaded 
every countenance. ‘To the eager and repeated 
inqufries concerning his state, the reply of the 
nurse was, “much the same as before—he is quite 
insensible.” Afraid to entertain hope, and yet 
dreading the result, the tender father continued to 
pace the room and sighed and groaned; while the 
equally distressed mother frequently crept to the 
door and cast an anxious look upon her beloved 
child, rendered still dearer to her by the prospect 
of losing him, | 

Three lingering days had passed away, without 
any favorable change. One morning Charlton 
entered Mr, Wilton’s room, and requested per- 
mission to introduce a stranger. “ You require 
consolation,” said he to the afflicted parents, “and 
there is a gentleman below stairs, who has called 
to inquire for your son. It is the Rev. Mr. Everton, 
who has recently come to this parish; he seems 
to be interested in your son’s recovery, will you 
alloy me to conduct him to you?” “If you 
please Mr. Henry,” said Mrs, Wilton, “ the visit 
of a clergyman is always acceptable.” ‘* Yes, pray 
desire him to walk up,” added her husband—“ if 
we ever wanted spiritual advice, it is now. (weeps.) 

Mr. Everton soon entered the room. “ Exeuse,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ the visit of a stranger, but I am a 
father, and have learned to sympathize wath the 
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afflicted—I too had a son, an amiable, promising 
youth—but” and he raised his handkerchief 
to receive the falling tears “but God took him 


from me—The will of the Lord be done!” 


Mrs. W—O dear Sir, We find it hard to sub- 
mit—Providence appears to deal hardly with us, 
Rev Mr. E.—Madam, the Lonrp’s ways are 
not our ways. [Jr afflicts in mercy and designs 
our real good. And although he sometimes 
appears to act severely, he is always full of com- 


passton. 


Mr. W.—Ah Sir! I believe God has long been 
angry with us. Ihave not done my duty towards 
Him. Indeed, [ have thought more of my child 
than of my Gop. That dear boy himself has — 
often put me to shame—he prayed to the Al- 
mighty and read his bible, but alas! alas! I have 
done neither—(clasping his hands,) Lord have 
mercy upon me—pardon my sins, and save my 
dear child! 

Revo. Mr. E.—Happy am I, dear Sir, that your 
mind is thus disposed. We are all great sinners, 
but, blessed be God, Jesus Christ is a great 
Saviour, and those who seek his grace shall find 
aud enjoy it. 


Mrs.W.—We have thought n more of religion 


and eternity since we have been here than we ever 
thought of them before ; for, although we took 


the sacrament regularly, and maintained a reputable 


character and relieved the poor, yet J never felt 


any thing like what my dear child expresses in his 


Tetter—Do my dear Mr. Wilton show this gentle- 
man Stephen’s letter. 
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Mr. W.—(giving wt to Mr. Everton.) That 


letter hath done me more good than any thing | 
ever read in my life. 

Rev. Mr. L.—(reads) Dear youth !—very ex- 
pressive indeed—yes, yes, he must have been 
divinely taught. I trust.the Lord, the spirit, has 
regenerated him, and made him ‘a new creature 
in Christ Jesus.” 

Mr. W.—I don’t quite understand the meaning 
of what you say, Sir, but I am very ignorant of 
the Bible. Will you be so well pleased to 
explain what you mean by “ regeneration” and 
“new creature?’ I never heard these expressions 
but once before, and that was one Sunday morning 
when our minister preached against the Methodees 
and Decenters——I think he called ’em—whom he 
blamed for being righteous overmuch, and bringing 
in “ strange doctrines’ about the new-birth; he 
said they were much to be pitied, for that their 
heads were turned, 

Rev. Mr. E.—He ought to have said, “ their 
hearts were turned.’? Excuse my interruption. 

Mr. W.—I was at that time quite pleased with 
the discourse, and determined | would never be 
like those people, for I made a /iti/e religion go a 
great way. : 

Rev, Mr. E.—Ah dear Sir, that is the case. with 
thousands who do not reflect upon what they Aear 
and read. ‘The Bible tells us that all men are 
sinners—that the heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked,—that we must repent 
and be converted by the grace of the Hoy 
Spirit, for, our Saviour says in his word,“ Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the 
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kingdom of God.” Now, all who truly repent 
aud come to Jesus Christ, by believing on Him, 
have everlasting life. God, for Christ’s sake 
pardons their sins; thetr hearts are changed; and 
where this takes place, a change is produced in the 
conduct, for, “a good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit.” 

Mr. W.—But Sir, 1 have heard that St. Paul 
and St. James disagree upon the subject of good 
works, and that while St. Paul stands up for salva- 
tion by faith in Jesus Christ, St. James declares, 
that we must be saved by our good works. [ 
hope you will excuse my freedom. 

Rev. Mr. E.—An apology is quite unnecessary : 
as the apostles wrote under the inspiration of the 
same Divine Spirit, they could not possibly 
disagree upon the important subject of a sinner’s 
justification. St. Paul states in what way we are 
justified before God, namely, by the righteousness 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; and St. James shows, 
clearly, the evidence or proof of this, by our good 
works, which are the effects of a justified state. 
I will give you an instance: Mr. Sportive, a 
gentleman in this parish, was formerly wild aud 
thoughtless; he kept open house for the gay 
aud dissipated—the glass went briskly round, the 

| most wanton songs were sung, and the most 
scandalous and impure toasts given. I have heard 
that he had an assortment of infamous prints that 
were frequently exhibited to his guests, and that 
the suuf-boxres in common use among them 
scandal to common decency. This gentleman, by 
the blessmg of God, was greatly affected with 
a sermon [| preached upon the rich man and 
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Lazarus ; he pest home greatly affected, “ thought 
upon his ways,” and turned his feet to the divine 
testimonies. Hi is companions soon perceived the 
change; they endeavoured to /augh at his precise- 
ness, and tried every attempt to regain him, but he 


was firm: the prints and snuff/-boxes were dee . 


stroyed, the play-books and cards consumed, for 
he would not let even the c/ildren use them as 
things,” nor keep them himself for direction 
cards ; the buck-gammon-board and draught-board* 
shared the same fate; the music-master was not 
allowed to teach Miss Sportive more 
“ Vauxhall songs,” nor favorite airs sung at Drury- 
lane or Covent-garden, &c.; the dancing-master 
was dismissed. amily prayer was set up, and all 
the children and domestics brought regularly to 
church. The change is indeed wonderful, and the 
cominon remark is— Mr. Sportive is a new 
creature,” 

Mr. W.—I understand you well, Sir! | [ thank 
you kindly for the pains you have taken. I see 
that religion must first change the /eart, and then 
it will be immediately visib/e mm the life and con- 
versation. This is what £ want. 

Rev. Mr. E.—It is a mercy to feel this. I 
hope you will earnestly pray for the blessing; 
and God has promised that your prayer shall - 
heard and answered. 

After some further conversation, Mr, Hieestbé 
rose to depart, but making a pause said, “If you 
have no objection, we will kneel down and offer 
up our prayers for your son’s recovery.” 


* Are prefieers of religion justified in retaining these things 
in their houses as parlour decorations ? 
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Mr. and Mrs. WV , O! do dear Sir, 

The good minister: prayed with much simplieity, 
affection and fervor; first for the sorrowful parents, 
“that God would teach them by his spirit, and 
bring them to the knowledge of himself; that 
their present tals might be sanctified, and ter- 
minate in their salvation, and in the glory of 
God; he then prayed for their child, and ardently 
entreated God to restore him, and make him a 
burning and shining light in his church and inthe 


world, but if infinite wisdom had otherwise deter- 


mined, then that God would be pleased to grant 


entire submission to his will,” 


Having taken an affectionate leave, Mr. and 


- Mrs. Wilton sat, for some time, silent. “This 


gentleman’s prayer, as well as his conversation, 


is very different from that to which we have been 
_ accustomed! how fine he prayed !—without any 


book—and yet how ready he was! I suppose he 
must have learnt it by heart.” “ It.came from 
his heart, 1 do believe,” added her husband, for 
I am sure it went to mine.” 

.. But it is time to return to John Lumley— 
Tidings of the illness of Stephen Wilton reached 
Sally, while John was absent with a load of hay, 
about ten miles off. It is impossible to conceive 
their grief on the occasion—Johun often lamented 
that he could not make a proper prayer to God 
Almighty, to restore his dear Master Stephen, 
‘* but,” said he, “how can I expect Sally that the 


Great God will hearken to such a_ poor ignorant 


wicked creature as I be ?” 
After Mr. Wilton’s departure, many and various 
reports were circulated through the village. One 
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day it was affirmed that Stephen was actually 
dead! John and: Sally -were. thrown into the 
greatest distress: “he is more to me, Sally, than 
all my relations” said John, “ except thee and the 
children: T’o-morrow is Saturday, and if thou be 
agreeable, [ be minded to go to see old Maister, 
and know the truth about Mr. Stephen.” I?ll be 
no obstacle in the way, John,” replied Sally— 
“dear young gentleman! I'd give all I have in 
this world, if I ceuld save his life.” 

John and Sally Lumley never crossed each 
other intentionally, ‘The husband always made 
his wife his counsellor, and the wife always pre 
sented her doubtful cases to her husband. Har- 
mony was the rule of the cottage, and if John 
appeared to be angry, Sally never answered him 
sharply, for, said she to herself, “ A soft auswer 
turneth away wrath.” | - 

The journey was long, but John thought he 
could make bold to ask Miss Grace, his young 
mistress for Old Ranger, the cart horse, and be 
hack again to his work on Monday morning, He 
accordingly set off and arrived in the evening. 
Having put his horse into the stable, he proceeded 
to the house, and desired the servant to say that 
John Lumley wished to spake wi’ Maister Wilton. 
The farmer astonished at the message hastened 
down, and with much agitation, inquired if, all 
was well at home? and, especially his daughter 
Grace? “ Yes, yes Maister, thank the Lord, ail’s 
well there, and Miss Grace is quite brave, con- 
sidering,’ but——“ What? John!—What hast 
thou to say ?’?——* Why Maister I could not 
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estat home no longer without coming myself. to 


know something for sartin. about dear young 


Do tell me if he be liviyg?” Yes! 


Johny he’s that’s all.” “ 'Thank:the 
Lord for that rejomed Jolm, while there’s life, 
there’s ‘hope, and I hope the danger is all past,” 
“Ah! Johwi don’t know what to say about that 
but don’t y” stand here, John; come up stairs and 
sée‘mistress—she will be cruel glad to see thee.’ 
“Why Maister, | must just step to the Inna bit, © 


. Old Ranger a rab and some 


woats that brought 'wi’'me.”. 

returned shortly, aud was ushered up stairs, 
“Ob! John Lumley said: Wilton, what a 
heavy affliction is this ! but I hope the Lord will 
bé merciful and restore my poor dear boy to us.” 
hope he will, Mistress, God is all 
I wish I could pray for him!” 

“John was “informed .of all the ‘circumstances 


that had’ oceurred—Stephen’s letter—-Mr. Ever- 
ton’s visithis' conversation and the “ deautiful” 


prayer he had‘ put-up. “Would you be so well-— 


pleased; Mistress, said he; to Jet see Maister 

 Btephen'?! “Mis. Wilton pointed at the:door of 

“his chamber-~John took off his shoes, and followed 

‘the room—Stephen had just opened his 

eyés; after a-long and refreshing sleep—Casting 

eXpréssive look on John, he smiled-and waved 

his Wand for-him ‘to come near—then faintly art 

bdlated; “Dear John thought I should have 

‘been ma heaven before this————Cannot talk much 
weaksebut happy—happy—J you 


atid Sally anid Foe we mt be born 
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not neglect your: son is my Saviour 


am resting om the rock of ages. 


_And Him my only portion make, | 
shield and tower.” 
he the last words, he pressed 

| John Lumley’s hand—his countenance, the index 

_ of his. mind, full of serenity and peace, expressive 
- of, that.sweet tranquillity. which a 
sense of Divine forgiveness. 
(To be continued, ) 


© of the Tra 
“(Continued from page 196.) alt 
“LINNAUS: “says, there are two species’ of 
the Tea Plant:: the black’ tea, the corolla ‘of 
which has six petals ; and the green tea, which has 
nine petals. makes only one species, 
ie, the black, consisting ‘of two varieties’; the 
one with broad, and the other with narrow leaves, 
Dr, Lettsom ‘is‘of the same opinion, as to thete 
being ‘bat one-species;>the difference depending 
on the nature of the soil, culture, age, and:man- 
ner of drying. He adds, that it has ever been 
observed, that a green’Tea ‘Tree planted imthe 
black tea country, will produce black, and-vice 
tersd'; and that, on his examining several fun- 
dred flowers; brought from: the black and green 
tea countries, their ‘botanical charactersshave 
always appeared uniform. . 
No particular ae or grounds are allotted 
for this plant, but itis“ cultivated round the 
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borders of the fields, without any regard to the 
soil, although it affects vallies in a strong soil, 
and at the foot of mountains. Agy number of 
the seeds, not usually less than six, or exceeding, 
twelve, is promiscuously put into one hole, four 
or five inches deep in the ground, at certain 
distances from each other, and the seeds vegetate 
without further care. | 

When the Tea Plant has reached the growth 
of three years, the leaves are collected very care-_ 


fully, one by one, lest they should beAorn. The 
first gathering, (which is called Fitki Tsjaa, or 
powdered tea, because the Japanase grind it to 
powder, and sip it in hot water,) begins in the 
middle of the first moon, immediately before the 
vernal equinox. These leaves are not fully 
opened, being only two or three days old; they 
are called the flower of the tea, and fetch the 
best price. The second gathering, called Tootsjaa, 
or Chinese tea, (because it is infused and drank 
in the Chinese manner,) begins about a month 
after the first; it is often sold for the first, espe- 
cially by those who carefully pick it up, and 
separate the smallest and tenderest leaves. The 
third and last gathering, called Ban Fsjaa; is in 
June; the leaves are sorted into three different 
classes, according to their quality, and sold 
accordingly. ‘Jtis said that the greatest quantity 
imported into Europe, is of the third or grossest 
sort, and of this the natives generally drink. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Tue Eventne Watk, 

A DIALOGUE ON ASTRONOMY. 
Caroline and Alfred viewing the Moon rising. 
Caroline. — Well, Alfred, what a charming 

prospect! What a beautiful scene should I 
have lost had not you invited me this evening to 
this pleasant excursion. A few minutes since we 
were noticing the glorious descent of the sun in 
the west, and now we are observing the silver 
moon rising in the east. 

Alfred.—I am glad that you feel interested in 
observing these beautiful phenomena, which, from 
the frequency of their occurrence, lose a great 
portion of that admiration which their grandeur 
is calculated to inspire. 


> 


, Caroline.—True, Alfred. Were the light of 


the moon to be denied to the world for a number 
of years, with what admiration and delight 

- should we behold it rising again after such a long 
eclipse. But how many persons are now con- 
tented to live day after day in total ignorance of 
the laws by which these heavenly bodies are 
governed. [ myself lament my ignorance of 
these subjects; but, with your assistance, and 
my own industry, am determined to make amends 
for that negligence. 

Alfred.—I commend your resolution ; and will, 
with the greatest pleasure, Iend you all the as- 
sistance in my power. Astronomy is a study that 
affords not only laudable amusement, but is of the 
greatest utility, and in no other science are the 
pleasing and the profitable so efficiently and in- 
timately combined. "What can be more pleasing 
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than the knowledge of the astonishing eens 
of nature? What more profitable than to have 
the mind enlarged in its ideas by its contemplation - 
of the stupendous scenery of the universe, and at 
the same time directed to the great Author who 
brought all things into existence? beth which 
ends are completely answered by the study of’ 
astronony. 

Caroline.—I know that astronomy is your 
favourite study. But, Alfred, before we pro- 
ceed any farther, explain to me why the moon 
does not always rise full, like the sun, but some- 
times shows only half its face, and sometimes 
entircly disappears. ‘Lhis seems rather unac- 
countable to me. 

Alfred.—The explanation is yery easy. The 
sun shines by its own light; and, therefore, 
whenever we sce it, it appears full; the moon, 
on the contrary, is opaque, that is, a dark body, . 
like the earth; and shines‘only by refiected light 
which it receives from the sun; consequently, 
when the earth is interposed between the moon 
and the sun, we then see the whole of its lumi- 
nous face; but when the moon is between the 
earth and the sun, its dark part is directed to- 
wards us; and it is therefore invisible. But, as it 
procecds in ils orbit, its luminous part is gradually 
turned towards us, and we see more and more of 
it till it is in direct opposition to the sun, as itis 
this evening; after this it disappears in the same 
gradual manner, completing its whole revolution 
round the earth in the space of twenty-nine days, 
twelve hours, and forty-four minutes.. 
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Caroline.—1 thank you, my dear Alfred; you 
have explained it to me most satisfactorily. But 
how Ladmire the regularity with which such large 
bodies perform their revolutions, so that astro- 
nomers can predict, with the greatest certainty, 
every thing respecting them a great while before- 

‘hand, which would be impossible were there any 
uncertain irregularity in their motions. Well 
might the psalmist exclaim—‘* The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
his handy work!” 


Alfred.—Yes. And so greatly have some of 
the ancients, who were not favoured as we are 
with the light of divine revelation, been impressed 
with this idea, that Cicero introduces a person 
asking this question—‘* When we lift our eyes 
up to heaven, and contemplate the celestial bodies, 
what can be se evident and so perspicuous as that 
‘there is a Deity of most exalied mind by whom 
they are governed ?” 

Caroline. —Certainly that was a judicious and 
beautiful reflection. But 1 have heard many well 
informed persons say that there were very few of 
the ancient philosophers who entertained any 
rational notions of the Deity; and that the minds 
of the best of them were continually involved in 
doubt and uncertainty on that subject. 

Alfred.—That statement is correct ; therefore, 
how thankful ought we to be that we are not left 
under the guidance of our own imaginations, to 
worship the sun, moon, and stars, as many of 
them did; or idols, which were represented as 
subject to the most detestable passions ; but that 
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we are in possession of the true word of God, 
which. is, as the apostle Peter beautifully ex- 
presses it, as 6 a lamp shining in a dark place 
till the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our 
hearts.” 

Caroline.— Well, Alfred, how insensibly our 
conversation has been carried along from one 
thing to another! I think you were perfectly 
correct when you remarked that no study. is at 
once so profitable and pleasing as astronomy. | 
have an increasing esteem for it, because it con- 
duces so naturally to lead the mind to serious re- 
flection, which our discourse this evening sufli- 
ciently proves. But let us now hasten home, for 
it gcows late ; and I am impatient to begin to make 
some advances in this interesting science, which 
I have no doubt of doing by the assistance of your 
books, and the advantage of your instructions. 

Alfred.—Nor I. For, as an ancient poet says, 
*¢ 'Tlere is nothing so easy but that it may be- 
come difficult if performed unwillingly ;”’ so, on 
the contrary, there is scarcely any thing so 
difficult but that it may become easy if performed 
cheerfully. E. H. 

Ampthill. 


SURPRISING VIGOUR OF THE WHALE. 


From W, Scoresby’s Account of the Arctic Regions, Continued 
from page 206. 


On the 3d of June, 1811, a boat from the ship 
Resolution, commanded at the time by myself, 


put off in pursuit of a whale, and was rowed 


on to its back. At the moment that it was 
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harpooned, it struck the side“of the boat a violent 
blow with its tail,’ the shock of which threw thie 
poat-steerer to some idistance ‘into the water. A 
repetition of the blow projected the harpooner 
and line-manager in a:similar way, and com- 
pletely drenched the part of the crew remaining 
in the boat with the spray. One of the men re- | 
gained the boat, but as the fish immediately sunk, 
and drew the boat away from the place, his two 
companions in misfortune’ were soon left far be- 
yond the ‘reach of assistance. The harpooner, 
though a practised swimmer, felt himself ‘so 
bruised and enervated:‘ by a.blow he had received 
en the chest, that he was totally incapacitated 
from giving the least support to his fellow-sufferer. 
The ship being happily near, a boat which’ had 
been lowered: on the'first alarm, arrived to their 
succour, at the moment when the line-manager, 
who was unacquainted with the art of swimming, 
was on the point of sinking—to rise no more. 
Both the line-manager-and the harpooner were 
preserved ; and the fish, after a few hours’ close 
pursuit, was subdued. 
- A large whale, harpooned from a boat’ be- 
longing to the same ship, became the subject of a 
general chase on the 23d of June, 1809. Being 
myself in the first boat which approached the 
fish, I struck my harpoon at arm’s length, by 
which we fortunately evadéd a blow that appeared 
to be aimed ‘at ‘the boat. Another boat then ad- 
vanced, and another harpoon was struck, but not 
with the same result ; for the: stroke was ‘immedi- 
ately, returned by .a..teemendous blow from the 
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figh’sitail. boat was sunk by the shock ; and, 
atthe same birled round: with such velocity; 
that ; the,, beat-ste¢rer, precipitated :into ‘the 
water, om the side next toithe: fish, and:-was 
aecidentall catried: down considerable depth 
by. jitsdail, Aftera minute-orso, arose to the 
sutface of was taken ‘up, along with 
his, beat. A similar attack 
made,on the next beat, which came up, but 

the harpooner. being, waxned. ofthe prior conduct 
thongh,equaljim strength took effect only’ in ait 
inferior,,degree: Lhe -boat:, was. slightly stove. 
The, activity and .skill.of the lancers soon over« 


¢apture, | and, added, produce toithe cargo of 


CAG; odesigning,, whale, accomplished ie - 


theyship.,.Such the part 


some what. mare; cow 
‘oF, Scripture. 


GAW 
The; proud have hie agai nat mes! but I will’ keep thy 
»,. precepts with my whole heart. Psalm cxix. 


WHEN friend ONCE nf Id Plato, what scan- 
dalous stories hus enemies propagated: con; 
cerning wil replied the philoso 
thet nobody shall beliewe them,? 
epher ap r e shall receive 


whale, it; mast occurrence 


Chief Shepherd is here vefetred 16 


Christ, But if we examine i Sam, 7 an 
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officer ist the'chiefest 
of the herdmen that belonged.to A-waiter 
observes in bis remarks, on,.the sheep ,walkarof 
Spain (where many. eastegn customs. adopted frem 
the Moors are preserved)“ They have :overseach 
flock of sheep.a chief, shepherd. ‘Ten. thousand 
compose a flock, whichis divided into. ten’ thibes; 
Qne man has the conduct of mustsbe 
the owner of four or.five-hundred 
active, vigilant, intelligent in pasture; in the 
weather, and in thé diseases of sheep,—He has 
absolute authority over? fifty ‘shepherds and fifty 
dogs, five of ‘each to tribes «He chodsés'them, 
chiastises them, or’discharges them at his will. 
isthe praepositus Or chief shepherd-of the 
flock.” Vide: Parkhurst’s Greek ‘Lexicon’ on’ the 


officer had been séveral months, the 
prisoner of;.an,; Arab..chiefs Surprised bythe 
enemy in his.,camp,, at, night, Arabi had only 
time to, fly ;.tents, flock,» provisions,: all 
taken. The next day wandering,. separated 
his friends, without resource, he took from under 
his Clothes, a, loaf, and, giving Abe. half of it to. 
prisoner : [know not,, said he, when we shall 
eat ailother ; bat will never be. accused of not 


my last with. the friend »whom I 
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—— 


An ANTIDOTE ror Lone TALKERs. 


A FRIEND of Cleanthes observing him silent in 
company, said, “ one would think, Cleanthes, 
from your silence, that’ you took no pleasure in 
conversing with your friends :” ‘Cleanthes replied, 
*« itis because I know the value of this pleasure, 
that.[ am silent; for I wish my friends to enjoy 


itias well as myself.” J.U. 
Ampthill. 
MAXIMS, 


Cuemens ALEXANDER, says, “ Not he. that 

possesseth wealth and, keepeth it by him, but he 
that distributeth it, is rich: neither 13 it the having 
but the daying out of riches that maketh men rich.” 
_. Basil observes, that “ the best way of thriting, 
is to give to them that are in want.” 

Augustine remarks, that “ the field of the poor 
is very fruitful, and quickly yieldeth an increase 
to thei charitable,’’ 

God pays: twice what is lost to him; once in 
this, world by multiplying the: wealtly of a/ms-givers 
and. then in heaven;:he. pays it-over and over. 

B—V—e. 


Sketcn of the early Life of BENJAMIN WeEsT, Esq. 


date President of the Royal Academy of London. 
| From Galt’s Anecdotes. 
' BENFSAMIN WEST" was the youngest son of John 
West, and Sarah Pearson, and was born near. Springfield, 
in Chester county, in the stareof Pennsylvania, on the 10th 


of October, 1788. Thomas Pearson, his maternal grand- 
father, was.the confidential friend of William Penn, and 
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the same person to whom that venerable legislator said on 
landing in America: “ Providence has brought us safely 
hither, thou liast been the companion of my perils, ‘what 
wilt thou that I should call this place.’ Mr. Pearson 
replied, “that since lie had thus honored him—he would, 
in remembrance of his native city call it Chester.” The 
exact spot where these patriarchs of the new world first 
landed 1s still pointed out with reverence by the inhabitants. 
Mr. Pearson built a house and formed a plantation in the 
neighbourhood, which he called Springfield, in consequence 
of discovering a large spring of water in the first field 
cleared for cultivation, and it was near this place that 
Benjamin West was born. The birth of talent tn the 
infant’s mind, was curious, and still more so, from its occur- 
ring where there was nothing but nature to excite it. 
America had scarcely a specimen of the arts, and the 
child had never seen a picture or a print; his pencil was of 
his own invention, and his colours were given to him by an 
Indian savage. His whole progress was inventive, painting 
‘to him was not a lesson, but an instinct. 

The first six years of Benjamin's life passed away tn calm 
uniformity, leaving only the placid remembrance of enjoy- 
ment. In the month of June, 1745, one of his sisters, who 
was married, and had a daughter came with her infant to 
spend a few days at her father’s. When the child was 
asleep in the cradle, Mrs. West invited her daughter to 
gather flowers in the garden, and committed the infant to 
the care of Benjamin during their absence. After some 
time the child happened to smile in its sleep, and its beauty 
attracted his attention, He looked at it with a pleasure 
which he had never before experienced, and non 
some paper on a table, together With pens and red an 
black ink, he seized them with avidity, and endeavoured to 
delineate a portrait, although at this period he had never 
seen an engraving for a picture, and was only in the seventh 
year of his age. Hearing the approach of his mother and 
sister, he endeavoured to conceal what he had been doing, 
~ but his mother observing his confusion, requested hin to 
shew her the paper. He obeyed, entreating her not to be 
angry. Mrs. West, after viewing the drawing with evident 
es said to her daughter, “ I declare he has made a 
ikeness of little Sally ;” and kissed him with much fondness 
and satisfaction. This encouraged him to say, that if it 
would give her any pleasure he would make pictures of the 
flowers which she held in her hand, for the instinct of ‘his 
genius was now awakened, and he felt that he could imitate 
the forms of those things which pleased his sight. This 
curious incident deserves consideration in two points of 
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— == 


view. . The sketch; must .have: had..some merit, since the 


likeness was so obvious, indicating how. early the. young 
artist possessed. the power. of representing the observations 
of his eye. But it is still more remarkable, asthe birth of 
the fine arts_in the new world, and as.one of the. few 
instanees.in the history of art in. which the first. inspiration 
of genius can. be distinctly traced to..a. particular. circum. 
stance. But. the .fact, though in itself very ;curious, will 
appear still more remarkable when. the state. of. the.coun 
at. that period, and: the, peculiar. manners, of the Quakers 
are duly, considered. . 

Soon. after this..period. the young. artist. was sent toa 
schoo] in the neighbourhood. Dung, his haurs of Jeisure 
he. was permitted to.draw with, pen and -ink, for it did. not 
occur to. any of.the family. to..provide.him with better 
materials. .. In the course.of the summer some Indians 
paid. their annual visit to Springfield, and -being amused with 
the sketches. of. birds and flowers, which Benjamin shewed 
them, they taught him.to prepare the red and yellow-colours 
with which they painted their ornaments. To. these his 
mother added blue, by giving.him.a piece of indigo, so that 
he was thus putin possession of the three primary colours, 
The Indians also taught.im to be an expert.archer, and he 
was sometimes.in the practice of shooting birds for models, 
when he thought. that their pluinage would look well ina 
picture. 

His drawings at. length attracted.the notice of the neigh- 
bours, and some of them happening to regret that the artist 
had no pencils, he enquired what, sort of things they were, 
and they were.described to. him as small brushes made ot 
camels hair fastened.in.a.quill,,,. As there were, however, 
no camels io America, .he could-not think of any substitute 
till he happened.to cast his eyes.on a black cat, the favorite 
of his when, in the tapering, of ler tail. he discovered 
the means of supplying what.he wanted.. He immediately 
armed himself with his, mother’s scissors, and.laying hold of 
grimalkin, with all due caution, and attention to her feelings, 
cut off the fur.at the end.of her tail, and with this he made 
his first pencil. But.as.this did. not last. long, he stood in 
need of.a further supply. He thon had. recourse to her 
back, the depredations; upon, which. were ‘so frequently 
repeated, that. his father observed the altered appearance of 
his favorite, and lamented it as the effect of disease!. The 
artist, with due contrition, informed. him of the true cause, 
and the old was. $0 much. amused with-his inge 
nuity, that if he rebuked him it,certainly was not in anger. 


(To be continued.) 
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LovELIER far than Sharon's Ross, 
Musric‘no sweetness knows, 
F’en' the Lity’s modest white 


JESUS THE’SAVIOUR. 
“That in all things ne might Have the pre-eminence.” Cor, i. 18. 


Ceases to afford delight, 
When my Lorp and SAviour’s here 
All but vanity appear ! 


Opurr’s GoLp, how poor and dim! 


_ What are PEARLS compared with Him? 


PLEASURE is @ specious name, 


DrADEMs no Glory claim, 


Give me but a sight of Him, 
All beside’s a baseless dream. 


Blessed Jesus! let my tongue 


Evermore thy love prolong, 


Can I cease to think of thee? 
Life’s immortal, fragrant tree ! 
Rather let the crimson tide, 
Instant from its channels glide. 


No! my heart to Thee is:given;. 
All my bliss is fixed.in heaven; 
All my wish to feel thy grace, © 
Taste thy love and see. thy face, 
Where eachardent spirit: vies; 
Thee to praise in-highest skiés,. 


Launceston. 


ON SUMMER. 


R. C, 


HAIL beauteous Summer, when the'sweetest flow'rs 


In op’ning blossoms deck:the fertilelawn, 
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While warbling birds improve the social hours 
In notes of praise to welcome in the morn. 


The blushing rose, bedew’d by morning show’rs, 
Puts forth a leaf, and then its buds expand; 
At length it opens into fragrant flow’rs, 
And proves the bounty of the maker’s hand. 


The tuneful lark with her expanded wings 
Now tow’rs aloft, and in the sweetest lays 
Seeks the pure ether, and triumphant sings 
In grateful strains her great Creator’s praise, 


The toiling farmer tills the fertile fields, 


And sows the seed, whence his reward shall come, 
When teeming earth her rich abundance yields, 
And autumn welcomes her rich harvest home, 
Poplar. 8. G. J. 


The HERALD and the HUSBANDMAN. 


* Nobilitas sola est atque unica virtus, JUVENAL. 


I with keen Juvenal agree, 
* Virtue’s the true nobility ; 

Has of herself sufficient charms, 

Although without a coat of arms. 

Honestus does not. know the rules 

Concerning Or, and Fez, and Gules; 

Yet sets the wond’ring eye to gaze on 

Such deeds as heralds ne’er could blazon. 

Tawdry achievements out of place 

Do but augment a fool’s disgrace. 

A coward is a double jest 

Who has a lion for his crest; 

And things are come to such a pass, 

Two horses may support an ass; 
* And on a gamester or buffoon, 

A moral motto’s a lampoon. 
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POETRY. 


An honest rustic having ‘done 
His master’s work \’twixt ‘sun and sun; 
Retir'd to dress a little spot 
Adjoining to his homely ‘cot ; 
Where pleas’d, in miniature, he found 
His landlord’s culinary ground : 
Some herbs that feed, and some that heal, 
The winter’s medicine or meal; 
The marjoram comely to behold, 
With thyme and ruddiest marygold ; 
And mint and pennyroyal sweet, 
To deck the cottage windows, meet ; 
The baum that yields a finer juice 
Than all that China can produce; 
With carrots red, and turnips white, 
And leeks, Cadwallader’s delight, 
- And all the savory crop that vie 
To please the palate and the eye. 
Thus as intent he did survey 
His plot, a Herald came that way, 
A man of great escutcheon’d knowledge,, 
And member of the motley college. 
Heedless the peasant pass‘d he by, 
Indulging this soliloquy :— 
** Oh! what a most enormous space’ 
*Twixt man and man, does nature place; 
While some by deeds of honor rise; 
To such a height as far outvies 
The visible diurnal sphere; 
Can others, like this rustic here, 
Grope in the grovelling ground, content 
Without, or lineage, or descent ? 
Hail Heraldry! mysterious art! 
Bright patroness of all desert. 
Mankind would on‘a level lie, 
4nd, undistinguish’d, live and die.” 
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Sir,” says the clown, “ why sure you joke, 
(And kept on digging as he spoke) © 
You prate not to extort conviction, 

But merrily by way of fiction. 

Say, do your manuscripts attest 

What was old father Adam’s crest?! 

Did he a nobler Coat receive 

In right of marrying Mistress Eve? 

Or was his motto, pri’thee speak, 
Enylish, French, Latin, Welch, or Greek ? 
Or was he not, without a lie, 

Just such a nobleman as I?” C. 


IMITATION of PSALM xxiii. 


WHERE the still waters ceaseless glide, 
And leave the banks with murm’ring song; 

My shepherd by the peaceful side, 
Conducts my joyful feet along. 


Green are our fields, our pastures green, 
Sweet shade our living trees bestow; 
While lovely lilies grow between, 
And budding roses ever blow. 


He makes me on sweet banks recline, 
Banks where the waving shadows play, 
Where friendly branches iutertwine, 
To exclude the fervid noon-tide ray. 


"Tis he my fainting soul restores, 
And back receives me to his care ; 
Upon my wounds soft unguents pours, 
And sheds sweet odours through the air. 


Yea, though I tread the gloomy vale, 
Where nought but horrid spectres glide ; 
No ghastly, evil shall assail, 
For thou my trembling steps shalt guide. 
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E’en in the presence of my foes, 
Thy hands will every good afford ; 
My cup with balmy bliss o’erflows, 
And plenty loads my smiling board. 


Within thy courts will I remain, 

And seek the covert of thy dome ; 
There will I raise the joyful strain, 

And call the heav’aly mansion---home 


Ampthill. E. H. 


HYMN FOR A SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


JESUS delights when children raise 
Their feeble voices in his praise, 

And angels listen to the songs 

That warble from their infant tongues, 


Jesus is pleased, when children prize 
The truths which wicked men despise ; 
And loves the child who seeks to know 
And do his will and work below. 


Jesus is pleased when children love 
To talk of heaven and things above. 
And smiles with joy whene’er he sees 
A praying child upon his knees. 


Jesus delights to dry their tears, 

To hear their prayers, to quell their fears ; 
To keep their hearts, to guide their ways, 
And by their lips he perfects praise. — 


Jesus is pleased, when saints delight, 
To set poor wandering children right, 
And lead them to their gracious Lord, 


By teaching them t d his word, 
ching them to rea LET. 
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Sir, we would;see Jesus.” —Jokn xii, 21. 
THE Greeks of old to Philip-came, 

And urg’d this pious: plea : 
Abroad. we beard thy master’s fame, 


And now would Jesus see. 


Upward, my Lord, to thee 


i Thus would I plead before his face, 
Who intercedes for me : 
HE Favor me now. with saving grace, 
4 be fe And let me Jesus see. 
And oft as sinful thoughts arise 
° 


« 


I lift my supplicating eyes, 
That I may. Jesus: see. 

And seeing—'Oh! may I believe ; 
And ever faithful be: 


Praising his name who bids me live, 
And his salvation see. 


Then shall my soul, amidst the shock 
Which tarns:this frame to clay, 

Stand firm on that eternal rock, 
Her refuge, hope, and stay. 


Ch, 


‘TRANSLATION of the LATIN EPITAPH in page 216. 


MORTALS !. how few among your race 


7 1 Have giv'n this thought its weight, 
That on this slender moment: hangs 
. Xonr everlasting state? 


SANITAS “én AEGRITUDINE. 


- 


See 
a 


Written on the great Plague of London, A. D, 1666. 
** Quod sani quesivimus, hoc invenimus xgri: 
Que nequiit vallis visus, tulit hee lachrymaruw. 

(shamptations in Verse are requested. ) 
-BRRATA, 


Page 214, second line of the “* Comparison ” for ere read e’er. 
215, twelfth line of “Wisdom & Wealth,” omit the word wat 
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ORIENTAL DREssEs. 


AUGUST, 1820. 


THIS depicts the dress of a gentleman of the 
province of Yemen, in that part of Arabia called 
from its fertility, “‘ The Happy,” bounded oa 
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the west by the Red Sea, and on the south by the 
great Indian Ocean.—It has been well observed, 
that looking at this figure we may imagine the 
patriarch Abraham to be standing before us, and 
find in it illustrations of many incidental hints 
relating to dress in scripture. 

The shoes are fastened by ties or latchets ; only 
a small part of the stockings are seen. The 
drawers resemble what we call trowsers, and 
appear to be next his skin; the lower extremity 
of his linen or shirt, the sleeves of which are very 
large, is seen without, or over them; and imme- 
diately under the flowered robe, which seems to 
be equivalent to the waistcoats and breeches, or 
rather pantaloons of Europeans. The surtout, 
overall, or mantle with large sleeves, has along 
one border, little ornamental drops, while the 
other edge is worked with decorations of a dif- 
ferent nature. The handkerchief and sword are 
stuck in the girdle; the sword is ornamented 
with a chain of beads or pearls: this girdle, and 
sometimes also the turban, serves for the pocket 
in which they carry their money. The turban 
is made of muslin or linen rolled into folds. Itis 
thought that our Lord Jesus Christ was dressed 
something in this manner, because it is said, 
John xiii, 4, 5, ** He riseth from supper and laid 
aside his garments,” that is, his mantle or surtout, 
and that robe which is here flowered ; to take off 
which, he must also have taken off his girdle ; 


. hence it is added, ‘‘ and took a towel and girded 
_himself;” with one end of which towel, as it 
_ game round him, he wiped his disciples fect. 
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Man and ANIMALS. 


Ma. F—— and his children were walking one 
summer's evening, in what were familiarly called 
the high woods. A narrow path conducted them 
through the underwood, where straggling branches 
of the wild rose intercepted them at every step: 
the rich and variegated stems of the forest trees 
were illumined here and there in bright spots, by 
golden beams of the setting sun, which streamed 
through the: interstices of the massy foliage. 
Swarms of merry gnats danced in the open 
spaces of the wood; birds of every note sang, 
in uninterrupted gladness, amid its deep recesses; 
the nimble squirrel was observed occasionally 
leaping from bough to bough ; and the timid eye 
of the wild rabbit was seen peeping from behind 
the roots of the trees, and then, swiftly disap- 
pearing, she escaped to her inaccessible fortresses. 
How happy are young people, whose taste is 
raised to the enjoyment of these elevated and 
simple pleasures, and who find in their parents 
intelligent friends, capable of cultivating this 
taste, of inspiring and guiding their love of 
knowledge, and of giving a right direction to 
both ! 

The liberty and happiness evidently enjoyed 
by the various little inhabitants of these woods, 
gave a turn to the evening’s conversation, as the 


party returned home. 


“I think,” says little Joe, ‘‘ that if I were 
going to be changed into any thingelse, I should 
like best to be a rabbit, and to live in the woods, 
they seem so happy and, comfortable here 2 
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Father.—** Can you tell me, Joe, what is the 
ereatest difference between you and a rabbit ?” 
 Joe.—** Why papa, we are as different as can 
be. Rabbits have got long ears, and four legs, 
and are covered all over with soft hair.” 

' Father.—**So far, then, the rabbit seems to 
have the advantage of you, for it can run faster 
with four legs than you can with only two; and 
its long ears enable it to hear more acutely ; and 
it has a warm dress, ready made, without any 
trouble or expence; now can you think of any 
ihing in which you are better off than the rabbit.” 

. Joe was such a yery little boy that he could 
not think of any thing; but his brother, Edward, 
soon answered for him, saying, ‘‘ Why, we are 
better off than rabbits, almost in every thing: 
we can talk, and laugh, and read, and write, 
and Jearn latin.” | 

Father.—*‘ It is true, the rabbit cannot do 
these things; but then she is quite independent - 
of them, for she answers all the purposes of her 
existence perfectly well without their assistance. 
Richard, can you give us a more accurate 
account of the difference between Man and Ani- 


- mals?’’ 


Richard.—“ I suppose, papa, the chief differ- 
ence is, our having reason, and they only instinct.” 
Father.—“ But, in order then to understand 
what we mean by the terms reason and instinct, 
I think three things may be mentioned, in which 
the difference very distinctly appears.”’ 
Richard.— W hat are they, papa ?”’ 
Father.— Let us first, to bring the parties as 
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— 


nearly on a level as possible, consider man in a 
savage state, wholly occupied like the beasts of 
the field, in providing for the wants of his ani- 


mal nature; and here the first distinction, that. 


appears between him and the creatures around 
him, is, the use of implements.” 

Richard—*‘ Ah, I should never have thought 
of that.” 

Father.—** When the savage provides him- 
self with a hut, or acrawl, or a wigwam, for 
shelter, or that he may store up his provision, 
he does no more than the rabbit, the beaver, 
the bee, and birds of every species. But the 
man cannot make any progress in his work 
without something like tools, however rude and 
simple in their form: he must provide himself 
with an axe even before he can lop down 4 tree 
for its timber, whereas these animals form their. 


burrows, their cells, or their nests, with the most. 


mathematical nicety, with no other tools than. 
those with which nature has provided them. In 


cultivating the ground, also, man can do nothing: © 


without a spade, or a plough; nor can he reap: 
what he has sown, till he has shaped an instru- 
ment, with which to cut down his harvests. But. 
the animals provide for themselves and their 
young without any of these things.” 

Edward.—‘ Then, here again, the animals are 
the best off.”’ 


Father.—“ That is not our present enquiry :. 


now for the second distinction :—Man, in all his 
operations, makes mistakes, animals make none.’” 


Edward,—*“ Do animals never make mistakes ?’” 
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Father —* Why Edward, did you ever see 
such a thing, or hear of wack a thing, as a little 
bird sitting disconsolate on a twig, lamenting 
over her half finished nest, and puzzling her 
little poll to know how to complete it? Did 
you ever see the cells of a bee-hive in clumsy 
irregular shapes, or observe any thing like a dis- 
cussion in the little community, as if there was 
a difference of opinion amongst the architects ?” 

The boys laughed, and owned they had never 
heard of such a thing. 

Father.“ Animals are even better physicians 
than we are, for when they are ill, they will, 
many of them, seek out some particular herb, 
which they do not use as food, and which pos- 
sesses a medicinal quality exactly suited to the 
complaint. W hereas, the whole College of Phy- 
sicians will dispute for a century, and not at last 
agree upon the virtues of a single drug. Man 
undertakes nothing in which he is not more or 
less puzzled: he must try numberless experiments 
before he can bring his undertakings to any thing 
like perfection ; and these experiments imply a 
succession of mistakes. Iven the simplest ope- 
rations of domestic life are not well performed 
withont some experience; and the term of man’s 
life is half wasted, before he has done witl: bis 
mistakes, and begins to profit by his lessons. 

Edward.—“ Then, papa, how is it? for after 
all we are better than animals. 

Father, Observe, then, our third distinction, 
which is, that animals make no improvements : 
while the knowledge, and the skill, and the success 
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of man is perpetually on the increase. ‘The 
inventions and discoveries of one generation, are, 
through the medium of literature, handed down 
to succeeding ones; so that the accumulated ex- 
perience of all former ages and nations is ready 
for our use, before we begin to think and act for 
ourselves. The result of which is, that the most 
learned and ingenious amongst the ancient phi- 
losophers, Aristotle or Archimedes, might learn 
in ‘an hour of a modern school boy, more than 
the laborious study of their lives could enable 
them to discover.” 

Richard.—** Well, I am glad we have thought 
of something at last, to prove that men are wiser 
than rabbits.” 

Father. Herein appears the difference be- 
tween what we call instinct and reason. Animals 
in all their operations, follow the first impulse of 
nature, or that invariable law which God has im- 
planted in them. In all they do undertake, 
therefore, their works are more perfect and regu- 
lar than those of men. But man, having been 
endowed with the faculty of thinking or reason- 
ing about what he does, although, (being an 
imperfect and fallible creature), this liberty ex- 
poses him to mistake, and is perpetually leading 
him into error; yet by patience, perseverance, and 
industry, and by long experience, he at last 
achieves what angels may, perhaps, behold with 
admiration. A bird’s nest, is indeed, a perfect 
and beautiful structure; yet, the nest of a swal- 
low of the nineteenth century, is not at all more 
commodious, or elegant, than those that were 
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THE PLOUGH BOY, 


built amid the ‘aie of Noah’s Ark. But if we 
compare, (1 will not say Adam’s bower, for that 
was doubtless in the finest style of nature’s own 
architecture), but if we compare the wigwam of 
the North American Indian, with the Temples 
and Palaces of ancient Greece and Rome, we 
then shall see to what man’s mistakes, rectified 
and improved upon, conduct him. 
provide for their wants, and for those of their 
offspring, with the utmost adroitness; and just 
so, and no more, did their antediluvian ancestry : 
while man, after having provided for his first. 
necessities, emerging gradually from the savage 
state, begins to cultivate poetry and music, pro- 
ceeds to the knowledge of arts and sciences, 
unknown and unthought of by his rude fore- 
fathers, till, (in. humble imitation of the works 
of God himself,) he gives exquisite construction 
to the rudest materials, which nature has left for 
his use; supplying those artificial wants and 
wishes, for which it was beneath her dignity to 
provide; and while his hand thus executes all 
that is ingenious and beautiful, 
glances at all that is magnificent and sublime.” 


The Puovcu Boy. 


(Continued from page 235.) 


THE bells ushered in the holy day of rest, 
that rest so grateful to the man of God, whose’ 
heart and whose hopes are in heaven. 
Lumley eagerly desired the morning; the scene 
he had recently witnessed, the recital he had’ 
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heard, the expressive countenance of his dear, 
dear Stephen Wilton, all dwelt upon his mind, 
but above all, these words affected him, ** John 
and Sally and Joe,” ** ye must be born again.” 
Convinced, more deeply than ever, that a change 
was absolutely necessary, and enlightened, in 
some degree, by the conversation of Mr. Everton, 


which had been related to him, he wished to 


know more, he longed for his young master’s 
recovery, he determined to find out: the church 
where Mr. Everton preached. 

But his first duty was to inquire, how Stephen 
had passed the night?) The answer that he bad 
slept well, and appeared more composed, cheered! 
his spirits, and educed the fervent gratitude of 
his heart—‘* Thank God Almighty,” said he, 
and as the sentence escaped his lips, his heart 
bounded with joy. He signified to his master his 
intention of hearing Mr, Everton, * I'll go wi’ 
thee John,” said the farmer, ‘‘ but as for mistress, 
her is so weak and nervish that her cannot go 
to-day, she must sit with dear Stephen.” 

- They entered the church and found the con- 
gregation assembled, although -the. chiming had 
not finished. The singing was solemn but ani- 
mated, the people composed and attentive, the 
Sunday School children in the gallery neat and 
orderly, and the minister so earnest and unaffected, 
that John said to himself, “ This is the place! 
these be happy people, sure !”’ . 

Mr. Everton was a true churchman, but no 
bigot, he did not disdain an extempore prayer 
before sermon, nor did he read sermons made by 
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= 
Dr. Trumpem, and others, nor recite his sermon 


before his auditory, no, what he delivered came 
from his heart, and it generally went tothe hearis 


_ of the people: his language was chaste and simple, 


and such as could be understood by ‘‘ the way- 
faring man.”’ His object was to convince and 
persuade; and while he endeavoured to comfort 
the mourner.in Zion, he sounded the trumpet of 


alarm in the ears of the cateless and unconcerned. 


In his spirit towards other christians he was mild. 
and liberal; and extremely friendly towards 
Mr. Frank, tlie dissenting minister, who frequently 
attended at his church to hear him. He had 
sufficient good sense to know that the way to 
build up the Established Church was: not by 
abusing others as sectarians, but by preaching 
Christ, and that a railing spirit was not the spirit 
of the gospel, In Mr. Frank he found a valuable 
friend, they visited each other once a week at the 
breakfast table, and passed the time profitably. 
Mr.-Frank was amiable and sincere, and although 
he retained the principles of nonconformity, yet: 
he mispent no part of the time allotted for sanc- 
tuary service, in ridiculing Episcopacy, and 
declaiming against Establishments. ‘* When a 
minister's object,”’ said he, to Mr. Everton, ‘ is to 
win souls to Christ, he will find no time for idle 
controversy upon subjects comparatively unim- 
portant.” | 

Every thing in the charch interested John 
Lumley and Farmer Wilton, but nothing more 
than the sermon upon the words ** Jf any man be 
in Christ he is a new creataure.’? Having read 
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his text, Mr. Everton looked around upon his 
listening auditory, and said, ** My dear brethren, 
There are but few persons who know the value 
of religion, because they see not their need of its 
blessings, they fancy they are righteous, because 
they are ignorant of the wickedness of their hearts, 
and the sinfulness of their conduct. They are 
the whole that have no need of a physician; they 
are the self-righteous who, in their own erronecus 
judgment, need no repentance— We are all con- 
demned by the holy law of God. Without‘a 
_ divine change effected by the Holy Spirit of God, 
we cannot be admitted into Heaven. We must all 
be new creatures in Christ Jesus, ‘or we shall 
not participate the blessedness of the new heavens, 
and new.earth, wherein dwelleth Right.” 

He then proceeded to explain the character, 
_and remarked in it four properties, life, light, 
sensation and action. ‘These he explained in 
language so simple, that the most humble indivi- 
dual could easily comprehend it. John gazed 
with astonishment and often turned his tearful 
eyes to Farmer Wilton. The instant they left 
the church, ‘‘ I have found it, I have found it— 
maister,”’ said he, “ What hast thee found, 
John?” ‘*O, I have found it all out—That 
text that Joe read, ye must be born again— 
Yes, yes, maister, I have that life in Christ Jesus, 
and my eyes have been opened—and I haze felt 
my sinfulness and misery—Lord help me to for- 
sake my sins, and turn wholly unto God !” 

Farmer Wilton scarcely replied, but his feelings 
were great. In his mind the doctrine dropped as 
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the rain, and distilled as the dew, carrying fer- 
tility to the. very root. Pensive and serious lie 
returned to Mrs. Wilton, who was sitting. alone, 
reading Alleine’s Alarm to the Unconverted, which 
Henry Charlton had put into her hand. 

There are many means of doing good. Even 
the loan of a book may, by the blessing of God, 
produce the conversion of a sinner. “ BLEssep 
ARE THEY WHO SOW BESIDE ALL WATERS 
IN THE MORNING SOW THY SEED, AND IN 
THE EVENING WITHHOID NOT THINE HAND, 
FOR THOU KNOWEST NOT WHICH MAY PROS- 


PER.” 
(To be continued.) 


History of the Tra Pianrt. 
(Continued from page 236.) 


PUBLIC buildings, or drying houses, are 
erected for preparing the leaves; and so regulated, 
that every person, who either has not suitable con- 
venience, or wants skill, may bring them to be dried. 
These buildings contain a number of small fur- 
naces, with flat iron pans, either square or round, 
bent up a little on that side which is over the 
mouth of the furnace, forthe double purpose of 
securing the operator from the heat, and prevent- 
ing the leaves from falling off. 

After the leaves are gathered, they are carried 
the same day to the manufactory, and dried over 
a slow fire in an open pan, being constantly stirred 
with the hands that they may be dried thoroughly 
and equally; they are then taken out with a shovel, 
and committed to another class of workmen, who 
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sit round a long and low table, covered with mats; 
these men roll the leaves in their hands, till they 
are equally cooled, and the yellow and greenish 
juice is quite discharged. ‘They are next spread 
upon a mat, and sorted into different classes, and 
those that are not sufficiently curled or burnt, are 
taken out. 

The Black Teas only are imported in this state, 
while the green receive an additional preparation. 
Dr. Lettsom refutes the idea of Green Tea receiy 
ing its color from being dried on plates of copper, 
or colored by green copperas; although he thinks 
it probable that some green dye from vegetables 
may be used; certain it 1s, however, that Green 
Tea is not so wholesome as Black. Immediately 
after the different qualities are adjusted, they are 
‘packed in wooden chests, lined with lead, and all 
the clefts stopped with paper and broad rushes, 
to prevent the air from entering. In this state, 
Tea will be preserved for several years, as was 
observed at a sale at the India House some years 
ago, when a few chests which had been in the 
company’s warehouse more than thirty years, 
were opened, and found to be perfectly sweet, 
with their smell entire. | 

Several attempts have been made to cultivate 
the Tea Plant in England; and Mr. Grey, a gen- 
tleman whose opinion on botanical subjects posses- 
ses considerable weight, thinks thereis little doubt 
ofits growing here, ifthe policy of the government 
did not prevent it. The largest Tea Plant in 
England is at Kew, and was presented by John 
Ellis, Esq. who raised xt from the seed; but the 
VOL. V. N.S Y 
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plant at Sion House, belonging to the Duke of 
Northumberland, is the first that ever flowered in 
Europe. 

The Chinese infuse their ‘Tea in boiling water, 
as we do, and itis said, that when they have drawn 
off their full quantity, they prepare the leaves with 
sugar, oil, and vinegar, for an evening sallad,-: 
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On MENTAL CULTIVATION. 


THE occupation of the husbandman is fraught 
with lessons of important instruction. An atten- 
tive observer cannot fail to discover a striking 
analogy between the respective employments of 
the cultivation of the field, and that of the mind. 
The husbandman cannot reasonably expect his 
eround will be fruitful if he neglects to till it; 
but should he plow from spring-time to spring- 
time, yet if the seed be not sown and quickened, 
in vain is the harvest expected: so, unless the 
moral cultivator both plow Ais ground and cast in 
the seed, he cannot reasonably expect to reap a 
harvest.—Husbandmen are careful that the seed- 
corn be the most excellent of its kind: it is their 
invariable practice to select and set aside for this 
particular purpose, the fullest, the ripest, and 
best of the grain—the reason is self evident. An 
important lesson here suggests itself,.— The mental 
cultivator ought to be particularly careful that 
the books which he reads, the tempers in which 
he indulges, the thoughts that he entertains, and 
the company that he keeps, are the best and most 
excellent of their kind; for they may be truly 
regarded as the seed-corn of the mind. If the 
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employment of the husbandman be. a laborious 
one, that of the cultivator of the mind is not less 


so. Upon the former, there is a multiplicity of 


business incumbent; every. successive season 
brings along with it its own particular cares: 
throughout the progressive weeks of spring we 
find him in his field, manuring, plowing, sowing, 
harrowing ; in his garden, planting, grafting, or 
pruning, in summer, hoeing and dressing; in 
autumn, reaping and gathering into his garner; 
in winter, threshing and winnowing the product 
of his field ; this being the case, it is obvious he 
hath no time to be idle. He is well aware of the 
consequences of sloth and inactivity; he represents 
to his mind fields covered over with weeds, corn 
choked with tares, orchards overrun with brush- 
wood, barns and implements falling into decay— 
he makes other men’s shipwrecks, his sea marks, 

The mental cultivator has his peculiar fields, 
and he is bound by every consideration of duty 
and interest to tillthem. The morning of life is 
his spring time, and it is then that he ought to 
plow his ground, to sow his seed, and plant his 
trees; the noon-tide of life is his summer, and it is 
then that he ought to hoe, and dress, and prune ; 
and there is (if | may be allowed the expression) 


an afternoon of life, which is his autumn when he 


reaps the fruits of the labors and toils of former days : 

but there is also the evening of life; the hoary 

head, and the snow-white locks, strongly indicate 

that the winter of age is arrived. At this period 

of his labors there are peculiarly pleasing and 

important duties to be performed It is principally 
x2 
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in the winter that the operations of threshing and 
winnowing are performed; and throughout all 
the progressive stages of vegetation, from the day 
that the seed is first cast into the earth, to that of 
its maturity, there is none in which it is beheld 
with so much complacency as this concluding 
scene ; for though we readily admit that there is 
no period of the process can be regarded without 
interest by the husbandman; yet, in all the pre- 
ceding stages, a prosperous harvest depended 
upon many contingencies :—the seed might have 
been killed by the frost ; injured, if not destroyed, 
by excessive rains; blighted by the worm; 
scorched by extreme heat and long continued 
drought: and in proportion as the revolving 
seasons have brought him near the fruition of 
his promised good, in like proportion does his 
present satisfaction excved that of any former pe- 
ried. Upon the same principle it may be unhe- 
sitatingly asserted that there is no one period of 
the labors of the moral cultivator unaccompanied 
by a present reward. Yet, now in the evening 
of life, having borne the heat and burden of the 
day, he rejoices in the near approximation and 
speedy consummation of long anticipated happi- 
ness: for it is now, in the highest sense of the 
word, that he enters upon the full and unending 
fruition of all his probationary labours (I speak 
of those who have become new creatures in Christ 
Jesus ;) it is now that he is about to ¢aste of the 
golden harvest that he reaped in autumn. 
Hitherto we have been considering what we 
should do towards the improving of our mental 
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capacities ; but there is a negative way of promo- 
ting the same important purpose: let us consi- 
der what we should not do. Our minds ought 
never to be occupied with impure, malignant, or 
trifling thoughts. When pursuing our morning 
perambulations, or those incident to our respec- 
tive ayocations, we should not permit our eyes to 
rove and gaze upon every object we pass, but 
rather let us make a coyenant with our eyes; this 
is of immense importance. We often hear young 
people apologize for the non-improvement of their 
miads, that they have so very little time to de- 
vote to such a purpose: even though this may be 
true in the abstract, yet it will-in many cases be 
found that they make it much less by indulging 
in this pernicious practice, whiling away their 
time, and keeping their minds employed, to say 
the least, in enipty amusements that yield neither 
substantial pleasure nor lasting profit! On this 
account, we ought to be earnestly solicitous, as it 
regards the species of thoughts which receive our 
most hearty welcome, if they be such as have an 
immediate tendency to refine and exalt the cha- 
racter ; if they are such as will bear the pene- 
trating scrutiny of a noon day sun; if they are 
those that rather court than evade inspection; t! 
short, if they are such as will call forth the ap- 
proving smiles of the God of purity, let it be our 
anxious endeavour to retain and cherish them as 
the friend we love: but if, unhappily, in an 
unguarded moment, thoughts of an opposite ten- 
dency have found an ingress, it will be our wis- 
dom instantly to expel them; and if they should 
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renew their attempts, it will be safest to watch 
well those avenues of the mind by which they 
commonly find admittance; and avoid those 
occasions which excite them; for, as is well 
observed by an eminent writer: “it is much 
easier to keep an enemy out, than to expel him 
after he has once obtained an entrance.” 

The indulging in such thoughts, is fraught 
with the most destructive consequences, and the 
mind that harbours them will assuredly experi- 
ence their demoralizing influence ; having already 
contaminated the fountain of the mind, every 
stream that flows from thence will be tainted and 
polluted by their unhallowed infection: seeing 
then, that they are so debasing in their nature, 
and so pernicious in their tendency, let us oppose 
them as the enemies of our prggent peace and 
future happiness. We are well assured that 
whatever species of thoughts we entertain, our 
minds will ere long discover their assimilating 
qualities; and the internal principles and feel- 
ings, as well as the external actions and conduct, 
will assume a corresponding aspect. 

Intellectual improvement is a science that will 
certainly impart rich and substantial benefits to 
those who are diligent in the attainment of it :— 
but—let us never—never forget that there is an 
improvement of the heart as well as of the head. 
There is ‘ one thing needful ;” may we be wise 
to choose that “ good part;” or after all our la- 
bors, we shall deservedly be classed among the 
*“‘ miserable students for glory.” Let us act 
worthy of creatures occupying so high a place in 
the scale of being, GNORAMUS. 
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SURPRISING ViGouR or THE WHALE. 
(Continued from page 242.) 


THE Aimwell of Whitby, while cruising the 
Greenland seas, in the year 1810, had boats in 
chase of whales on the 26th of May. One of them 
was harpooned ; but instead of sinking immedi- 
ately on receiving the wound, as is the most 
usual manner of the whale, this individual only 
dived for a moment, and then rose again beneath 
the boat, struck it in. the most vicious manner 
with its fins and tail, stove it, upset it, and then 
disappeared. ‘The crew, seven in number, got on 
the bottom of the boat; but the unequal action 
of the lines, which for some time remained en- 
tangled with the boat, rolled it occasionally over, 
and thus plunged the crew repeatedly into the 
water. Four of them, after each immersion, re- 
covered themselves and clung to the boat; but 
the other three, one of whom was the only person 
acquainted with the art of swimming, were 
drowned before assistance could arrive. The four 
men on the boat being rescued and conveyed to 
the ship, the attack on the whale was continued, 
and two more harpoons struck; but the whale, 
irritated instead of being enervated by its wounds, 
recommenced its furious conduct. The sea was ina 
foam; its tail and fins were in awful play ; and ina 
short time, harpoon after harpoon drew out, the fish 
was loosened from its entanglements, and escaped. 

In the fishery of 1812, the Henrietta of W hit- 
by suffered a similar loss. A fish which was 
struck very near the ship by a blow of its tail, 
stove a small hole in the boat’s bow: every 
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individual shrinking from the side on which the 
blow was impressed, aided the influence of the 
stroke, and upset the boat. They all clung to it 
while it was bottom up; but the line having got 
entangled among the thwarts, suddenly drew the 
boat under water, and with it part of the crew. 
Excessive anxiety among the people in the ship, 
occasioned delay in sending assistance ; so that 
when the first boat arrived at the spot, two sur- 
viyors only out of six men were found. | 

During a fresh gale of wind in the season of 
1809, one of the Resolution’s harpooners struck 
a sucking whale. Its mother being near, all the. 
other boats were disposed around, with the hope 
of entangling it. The old whale pursued a circu- 
Jar rout round its cub, and was followed by the 
boats; but its velocity was so considerable, that 
they were unable to keep pace with it. Being in 
the capacity of harpooner on this occasion myself, 
I proceeded to the chase, after haying carefully 
marked the proceedings of the fish, I selected a 
situation in which | conceived the whale would 
make its appearance, and was in the act of direct- 
ing my crew to cease rowing, when a terrible 
blow was struck on the boat. ‘The whale I never 
saw, but the effect of the blow was too important 
to be overlooked. About 15 square feet of the 
bottom of the boat were driven in; it filled, sunk, 
and upset in a moment. Assistance was provi- 
dentially at hand, so that we were all taken up 
without injury, after being but a few minutes in 
the water. The whale escaped; the boat’s lines 


fell out and were lost, but the boat was recovered. 
( To be continued.) 
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ILLusTRATIONS Of ScRIPTURE. 
From Morier’s Travels in Asia. 

_ WHEN a Persian enters a mejlis, or assembly, 
after having left his shoes without, he makes the 
usual salutation of selam aleikum, (peace be unto 
you), which is addressed te the whole assembly, 
as it were saluting the house (Matt. x. 12); and 
then measuring with his eye the degree of rank 
to which he holds himself entitled, he straightway 
wedges himself into the line of guests, without 
offering any apology for the general disturbance 
which he produces. It may be conceived that, 
among a vain people, the disputes which arise on 
matters of precedence are numerous ; and it was 
easy to observe, by the countenance of those pre- 
sent, when any one had taken a higher seat than | 
that to which he was entitled. Mollahs, the Perstan 
scribes, are remarkable for their arrogance in this 
respect ; and they will bring to mind the caution 
that our Saviour gave to the Jews against their 
scribes, whom among other things he characterises 
as loving “ the uppermost places at feasts.”— 
Mark xii. 39. The master of the entertainment has, 
however, the privilege of placing any one as high 
in the ranks of the mejlis as he may chovuse, and 
we saw an instance of it on this occasion; for 
when the assembly was nearly full, the Governor 
of Kashan, a man of humble mien although -of 
considerable rank, came in, and had seated himself 
at the lowest place, when the Ameen-ad-Dowlah, 
after having testified his particular attentions to 
him by numerous expressions of welcome, pointed 
with his hand to an upper seat in the assembly, 
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to which he desired him to move, and which he 
accordingly did. 

The strong analogy to be discovered here be- 
tween the manners of the Jews, as described by. 
our Saviour in the first of the parables contained 
in the 14th chapter of St. Luke, and those of the 
Persians, must be my best apology for quoting 
the whole passage at full length, particularly as it 
will more clearly point out the origin, and more 
strongly inculcate the moral of that beautiful anti- 
thesis with which it closes. ‘* When thou art 
bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the 
highest place, lest a more honourable man than 
thou be bidden of him, andhe that badethee and him 
come and say to thee, Give this man place, and 
thou begin with shame to take the lowest place, 
but when thou art bidden, go and sit in the lowest 
place, that when he that bade thee cometh, he may. 
say unto thee, Friend, go up higher : then shalt thou 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee. For whosoever exalteth himself 
shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted,” 

“ It is necessary,” observes Mr. Morier, “ to 
have witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in their 
cities, to judge of the degree of fanaticism which 
possesses them at this time. I have seen some of 
the most violent of them, as they vociferated Ya 
Hossein! walk about the streets almost naked, 
with only their loins covered, and their bodies 
streaming with blood by the voluntary cuts which 
they have given to themselves, either as acts of 
love, anguish, or mostification. Such must have 
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been the cuttings of which we read in Holy Writ, 
which were forbidden to the Iraelites by Moses; 
and these extravagancies, I conjecture, must resem- 


ble the practices of the priests of Baal, who “cried - 


aloud and cut themselves after this manner, with 
knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out 
upon them.’ 1 Kings xvin. 28. See also Jeremiah 
xvi, 5—7.” 


Manners and Customs of the ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


IN Egypt, the royal dignity was hereditary ; 
but the sovereign was obliged to model his actions 
after the established laws of the realm, as well in 
matters of a private nature, as in the manage. 
ment of state affairs. His education was not en- 
trusted to his parents, but to the priests, who 
‘were grave personages, well instructed in religion, 
and in the laws. No person was admitted into 
his immediate seryice who ‘had not received an 
honourabje birth, and a liberal education. By 
religious exercises, by example, and by the datty 
recital of the consequences of ‘noble or bad actions, 
the prince was taught, that God would reward 
virtue, and punish vice. His employments were 
appointed for every hour ofthe day ; the form of 
his habits was prescribed ; the times for the repe- 
titions of his exercises were fixed ; and the dishes 
of his table regulated. . Whilst the monarch 
lived, he was reverenced as a God ; but, at his 
death, he submitted to the lot of other mortals. 
All the -people sat in judgment over him ; and, 
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if his good did not exceed his evil actions, he 
was refused the usual honours of sepulture.— 
Fach province had its respective governor; and 
the lands were divided between the king, the 
priests, and the soldiers. The priests, whose 
rank was next to that of the sovereign, were 
greatly esteemed and venerated by the whole 
body of the people, not only for their attendance 
on the worship of the gods, but also for their pru- 
dence, skill, and erudition. They enjoyed several 
peculiar advantages, being exempt from all taxes, 
free from domestic cares, and receiving a daily 
allowance of consecrated bread, beef, geese, and 
wine. The Egyptian husbandmen have always 
been very skilful in tillage, and in the manage- 
ment and breeding of cattle. They still practise 
their ancient method of hatching eggs in ovens, 
and thus raise prodigious numbers of fowls. 
Their judges were to be men of irreproachable 
morals. ‘The members of the first tribunal of the 
nation, whose number was thirty, were taken 
from the princtpal Cities, because they were sup- 
posed to possess more knowledge and information. 
They elected a president from their own number, 
who, as a mark of ‘his dignity, wore about his 
neck a chain of gold, from which was suspended 
the image of truth, composed of precious stones. 
The parties pleaded their causes in person. The 


plaintiff presented his complaint in writing, a 


copy of which was given to the defendant, who 
delivered an answer to it. The court then taking 
the two papers into consideration, passed judg- 


ment, the president, without speaking a word, 
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turning his brilliant image of Truth towards that 
party in whose favour the cause was decided. 
The laws and institutions of the Egyptians 
seemed to excel those of all other nations; but 
when we contemplate the objects, modes, and 
consequences of their religion, we are led to de- 
plore the blindness and ignorance of their hearts, 
which were enveloped in the dark clouds of igno- 
rance and superstition. 

The principal gods. of the Egyptians were 
Osiris and Isis, which are supposed to have been 
ihe sun and moon, whose influences preserved 
and governed the world. ‘They also bestowed 
divine honours on animals, insects, birds, and 
even vegetables, as leeks and onions. ‘They were 
the. first who assigned each month and day to a 
particular deity, and observed the time of each 
man’s nativity, by which they pretended to 
judge of all his future actions and success. They 
registered all prodigies, and their consequences, 
with the greatest care. The oracles in Egypt 
were those of Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, 
Mars, and Jupiter; but those of Latona, in the 
city of Belus, and of Serapis, at Alexandria, 
were in the highest veneration. Education was 
confined to the priests, who taught the children 
religion, geometry, arithmetic, reading, and 
writing. Fathers, or near relations, instructed 
them in their paternal art, or profession, that 
they might be enabled to provide for their own 
maintenance, and become useful members of the 
commonwealth. ‘The Egyptians spared neither 


Jabour nor expence in the construction of their 
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sepulchres, which they denominated eternal abodes ; 
whilst the most sumptuous palaces were deemed 
only inns. After the death of a person of con- 
sequence, they sent for an embalmer, who, 
according to the price allowed him, employed 
spices of greater or less value, and executed his 
work with more or less exactness. The art of 
embalming was’ carried to such perfection in 
Egypt, that the body was not in the least dis. 
figured, the hair even of the eye-lids and eye- 


brows suffered no alteration, and the form of the 


features was perfectly preserved. When the 
body was ‘properly prepared, public notice was 
given that on such a day it was to pass the lake, 
previously to its interment. On the day ap- 
pointed, about forty judges were assembled, and 
every person was at liberty to accuse the deceased 


before the coflin was suffered to embark. If an 


accuser appeared and established his assertions, 


— the judges refused to grant the customary burial ; 


but if no accusation was brought forward, the 


‘ body was enclosed in the tomb with eulogies, 


hymns, thanksgivings, and prayers to the gods 
that he might be admitted into the abodes of 
happiness. Geometry is universally believed to 
have been first found out.in Egypt, and is sup- 
posed to have resulted fromthe frequent setting 
out and admeasurement of those lands which — 
were annually disturbed: by the inundation of the 
Nile. Arithmetic was diligently cultivated in 
this country ; and it is probable that a kind of 
algebra was known to its inhabitants. Astronomy 


is general) pomidered as an invention of the 
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whe observeil the places and motions 
of the stars and planets, and who. pretended to Bit i 
prognosticate future events, as famines, carth- WW 
quakes, pestilential diseases, appearances .of 
comets, and other things of a similar nature. 
The limits which the Kgyptians prescribed to 
medicine, prevented the progtess of that science. . 
No physician was allowed to extend his practice 
io more than one species of (lisease; and if he 
treated that disease in a different manner from 
that prescribed by the dispensary, and the patient 
died, he was condemned to suffer death. From 
the most early ages commerce flourished in. this 
country, the Nile assisted inland trade, and 
the canals which communicated with the red 


sea, and the Mediterranean, promoted — 
commerce. 


SPICILEGIUS. 


MEDITATION. 
The Presence of God. 


IT is an interesting question, ‘‘ Under what 
circumstances may we confidently assure our- 
selves of the presence of God?” ‘The term itself 
is expressive of every thing which denotes his 
favor, his smiles, his assistance, his blessing—all 
which we may expect—1. When we are seriously 
and sincerely engaged in the solemn exercises of 
Religion, 2. When lawfully employed in our 
temporal affairs, 1 say “ /awfully,”’ for if oyr 
temporal affairs are attended to so excessively as to 


suffer the world to predominate, or at periods 
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devoted to religious services, public or private, we 
have no warrant to expect the divine blessing, 
3. When our conduct is marked by prudence ; and 
4. When our ultimate object in temporal and 
spiritual things is the Grory of Gop. 

He that is favoured with the Presence of God 
is truly happy. He is directed in his difficulties, 
comforted in troubles, prosperous in his under- 
takings, preserved in the midst of dangers, and 
possessed of the favour of those around him, 
“ When a man’s ways please the Lord, He 
maketh his enemies to be at peace with him.” 

What Confidence in waiting upon God, should 
His presence inspire! and what hope of success 
should it excite in the mind of a serious, pious 
character on his first entrance into life! But none 
must expect the divine favour while he lives m 
wilful sim, or secretly and gradually departs from 
God. Let such know, that He who loves and 
approves and blesses those who fear and honour 
him, will frown upon the wicked, and to them his 
presence will be destruction and terror, tribula- 
tion and anguish. R. C, 

The 

“I Prerer, says Mr. Boyle, a sprig of the 
tree of life to a whole wood of bays.” 

Judge Hales has an excellent remark on the 
subject of reading the Bible daily. “ If I do not 
honor God’s word, by reading a portion of it 
every morning, things do not go well with me all 
the day.” 
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MAXIMS. 

ConTENT is natural wealth, and luxury is 
_ Affilictions are sent us from God, for our good. a 
The grateful heart at once performs its duty, 

| and endears itself to others. 
| Vicious pursuits may yield a few scattered i 
pleasures; but piety and virtue will make our i 
whole life happy. 


None are so empty as those that are full of 
themselves. 


SKETCH of the early Life of BENJAMIN WEsT, Esq. 


Late President of the Royal Academy of London, 
(Continued from page 246. ) 


SHORTLY afterwards a similar incident occurred, which 
could not fail of being turned to advantage by original ta- 
lent. Inthe following year, Mr. Pennington, a merchant 
of Philadelphia, who was related to the West family, came 
to pay a visit to Mr. West. This gentleman was also a 
member of the Society of Friends; and, though strictly at- 
tentive to their peculiar observances, was aman of pleasant 
temper and indulgent dispositions. He noticed the draw- 
ings of birds and flowers round the room, and heard with 
surprize that they were the work of his little cousin. Of 
their merit as pictures he did not pretend to bea judge; but 
he thought them wonderful productions for a boy only 
entering on his eighth year; and having been told with what 
‘imperfect materials they had been executed, he promised 
to send the young artist a box of paints and pencils from the 
city. On his return home, he fulfilled his engagement, and 
at the bottom of the box placed several pieces of canvas 
prepared for the easel, and six engravings by Grevling. 

The arrival of the box was an era in the history of the 

ainter and his art. It was received with feelings of de- 
Fieht which only a similar mind can justly appreciate. He 
opened it; and in the colors, the oils, and the pencils, he 
found all his wants supplied,even beyond his utmost concepe 
‘ tions. But who can describe the surprize with which he 
beheld the engravings. Le who had never seen any picture 
but his own drawings; nor knew that such an art as the 
engravers existed.” He sat over the box with enamoured 
eyes; his mind was ina flutter of joy; and he could not 
refrain from constantly touching the different articles to. 
ascertain that they were real. At night, he placed the box 
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on a chair near his bed, and as often as he was overpowered 
by sleep, he started suddenly and stretched out his hand to 
satisfy himself that the possession of such a treasure was 
not merely a pleasing dream. He rose at the dawn of day, 
and carried the box into the garret, where he spread a can- 
vas, prepared a pallette, and immediately began to imitate 
the figures in the engravings. Enchanted by his art, he 
forgot the school hours, and joined the family at dinner, 
without mentioning the employment in which he had been 
engaged. In the afternoon he again retired to his study in 
the garret, and for several days successively he thus with- 
drew, and devoted himself to painting. The schoolmaster 
observing his absence, sent to ask the cause of it. Mrs, 
West affecting not to take any particular notice of the mes- 
sage, and suspecting that the box occasioned his neglect of 
the school, went to the garret, and found him employed on 
the picture. Her anger was appeased by the sight of his 
performance, and changed to a very different feeling. She 
saw not a mere copy, but a composition from two of the 
engravings, with no other guide than that delicacy of sight 
which renders the painter’s eye with respect to colours, 
what the musician’s ear is to sounds; he had formed a 
picture as complete, in the scientific arrangement of the 
tints, notwithstanding the necessary imperfection of the 
penciling, as the most skilful artist could have painted, 
assisted by the precepts of. Newton. She kissed him with 
transports of affection; and assured him that she would 
intercede with his father, and the master, to pardon his 
absence from school, The delightful encouragement which 
this well judged kindness afforded to the young painter, 
may be easily imagined; but who will not regret that the 
mother’s over anxious admiration would not suffer him to 
finish the picture, lest he should spoil what was in her 
opinion perfect, even with half the canvas bare. Sixty- 
seven years afterwards, the writer of these memoirs had 
the gratification to see this piece in the same room with the 
sublime painting of “ Christ rejected ;” on which occasion, 
the painter declared to him that there were inventive 
touches of art in his first and juvenile essay, which, with all 
his subsequent knowledge and experience he had not been 
able to surpass, a 

This fine boy pursued his progress, gradually acquiring 
information and feeling in his art, vigorously turning the 
common occurrences of life into the material of his mental 
health, and attracting the eyes of the public, who were 
proud of discovering that talent could be born in the wilder- 
ness. But an English mechanic seems to have laid the 
corres stone of his style and fame. 


(To be continued.) 
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POETRY. 


 Portry, 
MORNING INVOCATION. 


SWEET harp! awake at early day, 
Before the shadows flee away ; 
And let thy notes inspiring roll 
Delightful on the list’ning soul. 


Sweet harp! awake, to fields we go, 
Where winding rivers ever flow; 
Thence let our early strains arise, © 
A thankful offering to the skies, 


No winds tempestuous shall disperse 
The tribute of our artless verse, 
But floating gales shall bear the lay, 
Up to the cheerful seats of day. 


And though no organ’s awful sound 
Majestic strikes the ear around, 

Nor solemn temples frowning high 
With spiring columns wound the sky? 


The song less welcome shall not prove 
To him who sits enthron’d above, 

Who cheers all nature with his face 
And fills the boundless tracks of space: 


Then wake, my harp, at early day ; 
Night’s sable shadows flee away, 

The dawning light Aurora brings, 

And sheds mild odours from her wings. 


Blithe Mavis from the wild-rose thorn, 
Begins his carol to the morn; 

Nor less from yonder wood will we, 
Raise the glad morning minstrelsy. 


Ampthill. 


E. H. 
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TO HOPE. 
COME Heavnly Hope, celestial pow’r, 


Sweet solace of the mind, 
And let me in each dreary hour 
Thy soothing influence find. 


When grief and care my soul annoy, 


Point still for my. relief 
To yon blest gates of endless joy, 
Impassable by grief. 


When friends forsake, or foes combine, 
To rob me of my peace; 

Let thy bright star more radiant shine, 
As this world’s smiles decrease! 


So shall I always bear resign’d 
The Lord’s mysterious will, 

And e’en in pain, with patient mind, 
To Him look upward still. 


Nor cruel foes, nor faithless friends, 
Can fill my soul with care, 

While christian Hope her succour lends, 
And plants her standard there. 


And e’en when poor and aged left, 
While Faith on God relies, 

If not of angel Hope bereft, . 
Shall brightest prospects rise. 


Come then, blest Hope, support me still, 
And let my latest breath 

Attest thy pow’r o’er ev’ry ill, 

Triumphant e’en in death! 


ALPHA. 
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DIALOGUE between DEATH and a Sick PERSON. 


OPPRESS'D with pain, methought, before mine eyes 
[ saw death’s horrid form exulting rise ; , 
Speechless at first through fear, I trembling stand, 
But gaining confidence, at length demand: 

“Art thou that mighty king, whose dreaded blow 

*¢ Destroys whole empires, and lays monarch’s low?” 


‘“T am,” the spectre said, ‘¢ that potent king | 
‘* Whose looks prove sometimes fatal as my sting!” 


“ Thy ghastly looks, O death, betoken fear, © | 
“ Thou know’st the end ofall thy pow’r draws near !” 


* And did it not,’’ the monster cried, ‘“‘ torment 
“ Belshazzar, when he found his reign far spent? 
“Who could resign, without profound regret, 

“ An empire which transcends all empires yet?” 


“ O death, I thank thee,” joyful I replied, 

“1 see what makes thee pale and hollow ey’d: 

secret wound thy ghastly frame devours, 

“« Drinks up thy vital blood, and blasts thy pow’rs !’’ 


“ My poison’d blood,” death answer'd, “and my 
sting, 

** Gave me dominion as all nature’s king !” 

‘‘ That poisonous blood and sting,” I instant said, 

“ No more prevails since Christ for us has bled; 

* Behold that palsy in thy quaking hand, 

‘Which scarce thy broken sceptre can command; 

“Thy sceptre have I said—no more I judge— 

‘It is thy harmless spade, thou friendly drudge! 

“Go dig my grave, that bed of calm repose, 

“ Where the poor body rests from all its woes. 

“This mortal life is dying—welcome grave! 

‘** My hidden life in Christ is all I crave. 
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Death do thine office, till this sin-sick dust 

Rise, purified from time’s-polluting rust; 

And sineée I cannot live unless I die, 

“Where is thy triumph thy 
8. R. 


A PRAYER 
For the profitable hearing of Ged’s most Holy Word. 


— 


— Faith cometh by hearing, apd hearing by the word of God. 
— | Take heed therefore how ye hear.—Romans x. 17.— 
‘ Luke vili. 18. 


O Thou great, thou heavenly Teacher! | 
When I in thy courts appear, | 

When I listen to the preacher, — 
Give, O give the hearing ear. | 


og 
e 


Solemnize my every power, 
On my mind the thought impress, 

This may be the gracious hour __ 
When the Lord will deign to bless. 


Teach me, and, thy word receiving, 
Twill new life to me impart ; 
‘And, its sacred truths believing, 
I shall bind it to my heart. 


Then, by prayer, with all contrition 
May I supplicate thy grace, 

To retain the good impression 
When I leave the sacred place. 


From thy holy courts returning, 

Help me then to watch and pray ; 
Lest my goodness in the morning, 
Like the clouds, should pass away. 


Oxon. Ww. 
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POETRY. 


OUR Life is but an idle play, . 
And various as the wind; 

- We laugh and sport our hours away, 
Nor think of woes behind, 


See the fair cheek of beauty tate, 
Frail glory of an hour! 


And blooming youth, with sick’ning head, 


Droop like a dying flower. 


Our pleasures, like the morning sun, 
Diffuse a flatt’ ring light; 

But gloomy clouds obscure their 1 noon, 
And soon they sink, in night. 


Wealth, pomp, and honour we ited | 
With an admiring eye ; 

Like summer insects dress’d in gold, 
They flutter, shine, and die. 


One little moment can destroy 
Our vast laborious schemes, 
And earthly hopes of solid joy 
Are sweet deceitful dreams ! 


Then rise my soul, and soar away 
. Above the thoughtless crowd : 
Above the pleasures of the gay, — 
And splendours of the proud. 


Up, where eternal beauties bloom, 
And pleasures all divine, | 
Were wealth that never can consume, 
And endless glories shine. 


ON HE VANITY OF HUMAN LIFE. 
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Where saints in fields unfading rave, 

And seraphs make abode; 
Where reigns the Lord of Life and.Love, | 
My Saviour, and any God, 


The Poet s last Written i in his 
Seventy-second Year, 


AG AIN the Year on easy wheels has,roll'd, ° 
To bear me to the term of seventy-two! — 
Yet still my eyes can see the distant blue 

Of yon wild peak ; and still my footsteps bold, 

Unpropp’d .by'staff, support me to behold 
How Nature, to her Maker’s maudaté true, 
Calls spting’s‘tich mantled heralds to the view— 

The snow-drop bright, the crocus spik’d with gold! 
And still thank Heaven, if I not falsely deem, 

My lyre, yet vocal, freely can afford 
Strains not diseordant.'to each moral theme — 
Fair truth inspires, and aids me to record, — 
Best of poetic psalms! my faith supreme 
‘Ia THEE —my my SAVIOUR, and my Lorp! 


Translation of SANITAS in in 252. 


} 


The bleesihg, which i in health we sought i in vain, 
We found through mercy on the bed of pain. 
The scene, which to, the sense.so bright appears, 
no such produce as vale of tears. 
| » REvi. 

de nostro tinctas, ingrate, lacernas, 
Induis ; et; non’ est hoc satis, esca sumus, 


( Translations tn verse are requested.) — 
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MAGAZING: 
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'figtire represents a fisherman of Djidda, 
on the’ Red one ‘of the’ lower class‘ of the 
people in Atabia, carrying his tobacco ‘pipe’ in 
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290 ORIENTAL DRESSES. 


one hand, and poising upon his shoulder the stick 
on which he carries the fish he has just caught 
with the other. His turban does not materially 
differ from that of our former number. He car- 
ries his knife stuck in his girdle, which girdle 
appears to be indispensable from the looseness of 
the garments universally worn by the eastern 
nations. These loose dresses when the arm is 
wholly lifted up expose its whole length, to which 
the prophet Isaiah refers, ch. liii. v. 1, To 
whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ?”’ that is 
uncovered; meaning, who observes that the Lord 
has lifted and is about to exert the arm of his 
power. In those hot climates where these loose 
dresses are absolutely necessary, we may easily — 
discern why the priests when ministering before 

the Lord were commanded to wear linen breeches 
or drawers, without which they could hardly 
avoid an indelicate exposure of their persons. 
And as we may perceive from these figures that a 
man might lay aside part of his dress, and become 
comparatively naked without being actually so. 
(See 1 Sam, xix, 24. Job xxii, 6. John xxi, 7.) 
It is suggested, that probably David had only 
divested himself of what was royal in his dress, 
2 Sam. vi, 20, and by dancing before the ark in 
this state of partial nakedness incurred the con- 
tempt of his wife Michael, when she ‘‘ despised 
him in her heart.”” We have already seen that 
the females as well as.the lower orders go bare- 
footed in the East; the naked feet of the priest 
when ministering at the altar could not be that 
strange sight to the natives of oriental countrics 
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ECCLESIASTICUS I, 291 
which it would be to us, neither is the command 


“take offthy shoes, for the place whereon thou 


standest is holy ground,” more than our taking off 
our hats upon entering a place of worship. 


Ecciestasticus xix. 
He that contemneth small things shall fall by little and little. 


ALTHOUGH this is not the declaration of an 
inspired writer, yet it is certainly the language 
of wisdom and experience, and is well worthy 
attentive consideration. If it had been asserted, 
that he that despiseth small things shall fall 
suddenly and immediately, it might have been 
considered by some, as a more formidable threat. 
But, in fact, the peril of a person of the disposi- 
tion here described, is greatly increased by the 
gradual ‘nature of his decline. No danger is 


greater than that which approaches us by imper- . 


ceptible steps; since we are not then likely to 
place ourselves in the posture of defence. Thus, 
if all the ill consequences of a bad habit were 
experienced at the very commencement of it, there 
is scarcely any one so weak or so indulgent, but 
would summon strength of mind enough to break 
it off at the outset. Could a person but glance at 
the future extent, and the massy strength of that 
chain, which he is. forming for himself, link by 


link, in every little indulgence of an evil. habit, 


he would instantly snap it asunder. But neither 

seeing this, nor believing the testimony made by 

the universal experience ofothers, he proceeds, des- 

pising such small things, till his fall is inevitable 
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and great, Temptation, in its early approaches, 
is comparatively weak: and a slight effort, a 
trifling sacrifice, would then be sufficient to 
overcome it. This is the time, the happy, the 
favourable opportunity ; and he who sees the im- 
portance, or, (if we might be allowed the expres- 
sion) the magnitude of small things, will then 
conquer. With what keen remorse have such 
seasons been looked back upon by elderly perst.rs 
now bound down by “ twice ten thousand chains,” 
who lament, in hardened impotence, that when 
it would have been easy,—when a trifling act of 
self-denial, a momentary reference to principle 
and conscience would have sufficed, they despised 
the small transgression, and thus commenced 
their gradual but certain thraldom. Observe this 
most affecting and lamentable sight, an old person 
in the slavery of sin, and inquire how he became 
so hopelessly enthralled ;—and he must confess it 
was by little and little: the declension was so 
gradual, that it is only by looking back to what 
he was, that he can tell how far he has fallen. 
There was a time when he possessed sensibility ; 
when he dreaded vice ; when he felt a respect for 
moral excellence; and even desired to possess it. 
But despising small things, whether good or evil, 
he neglected those early movements of his mind 
towards goodness, as well as his trifling deviations 
from it, and thus became what he is. 

. It is very possible that persons of feeble charac- 
ters, and possessed of no true strength or energy 
of mind, may, under the influence of sudden 
excitation, make a noble sacrifice, or resist a 
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forcible temptation’: but; as it ‘has been often 
remarked, greatness of mind is apparent rather on 
little than on great occasions. True magnanimity 
considers no duty too small to be punctually and 
properly discharged ; no indulgence so trivial that 
it may be indolently yielded to. 

In the management of the temper, on which 
our own comfort as well as that of all around ‘us 
so much depends, nothing-effective’ will be done 
but by a watchful attention to little things.. The 
temper is oftener ruffled by slight provocations 
than by great and serious injuries. Now, if 
because they are slight we think it not worth 
while to resist them, if we suffer a cloud to pass 
over the brow, on every such occasion, the result 
will be, (for such occasions are of daily occurs 
rence,) that by little and little these clouds wilk 
gather and rest there. A morose or a fretful 
temper will be fixed upon us; and all power of 
self government lost. If, on the contrary, a 
resolute determination had been made at first; not 
to yield to these small and frequent invitations, 
this effort, continued day after day, would soon 
have strengthened into a good habit ; rendering it 
not only pleasant but easy, ever after, to exercise 
forbearance, and to give the “ soft answer that 
turneth away wrath.” 

It isin small things that Sbotherly kindness and 
charity chiefly consist. Little attentions, trifling, 
but perpetual acts of self-denial; a minute con- 
sultation of the wants and wishes,’ tastes and 
tempers of others; an imperceptible delicacy ‘im 
avoiding. what will give pain ;—these are ‘the 
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294 ECCLESIASTICUS xx. I. 


small things that diffuse peace and love wherever 
they are exercised, and which outweigli a thou- 
sand arts of showy beroiéen. That which requires 
the greatest effort is the greatest charity : and it 
is beyond comparison a greater exertion to keep 
a daily and hourly watch and restraint upon 
ourselves for the sake of others, than to summon 
eur whole stock of forbearance on benevolence 
once or twice in our Jives, in order to perform 
some deed of munificence, or to forgive a great 
injury. * Take up your cross daily,”’ our Lord 
says:—it is but a light one, indeed, but shall we 
on that account despise it? 

. The truth. of the. assertion contained in these 
words, might be illustrated in a great variety of 
instances, It is applicable, indeed, to all the evil 
courses, and inveterate habits of wickedness and 
profaneness that disgrace society. Habits of pro- 
fusion are commonly formed by thinking little of 
small indulgences, of trifling, but needless ex- 
pences:—more fortunes have been squandered by 
little and. hittle than by large and extravagant 
sums :—the aggregate of such expences at the 
year’s end, or at seven year’s end, would surprise 
and alarm many @ sanguine and uncalculating 
spendthrift, Nor is it less true, that a covetous 
and miserly temper is formed by the same gradual 
precess; by pelty. savings, and little acts of 
meanness. 

_ But that fall which is at once the most frequent, 
and the most lamentable, is from the restraints of 
a religious education. This is generally a gradual 
and insensible decline. A young person who has 
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ECCLESIASTICUS 205 
been trained to the habit of private prayer is, on 
some occasion, tempted to omit it: it is but a 
small thing, he thinks, to pass it for once; but 
another occasion, still more pressing soon presents 
itself, The conscience, slightly as it was wounded 
in the first instance, puts in a still feebler remon- 
strance now: and every time it occurs in future, 
its voice will become less distinct. In the mean 
time, other religious duties will be neglected in 
the same proportion. Thus, by little and little, 
the conscience becomes insensible ; till the indi- 
vidual has fallen so far, as to live without calling 
upon God, and to forget the value of his soul. 
And all this chiefly arises from the delusion of 
supposing that the little temptation to which we 
yield to-day, we shall have more strength or 
more willingness to resist to-morrow, a supposition 
which is directly the reverse of the trath, and con- 
trary to universal observation and experience. 
There can be no appearance more hopeful and 
promising in childhood and youth, than a tender- 
ness of conscience respecting small things : a child 
who is never inclined to plead excuses for what 
is known to be wrong by saying “ is it not a little 
one ?”” who resists an improper thought, forbids 
a hasty word, who fears the slightest deviation 
from the truth, bids fair to rise, by gradual, but 
certain steps, to true excellence. 

‘But whatever may be our view of the subject, 
it is certain that God does not, in ‘any sense, 
eontemn small things. He looks at motives more 
than at actions ; at thoughts more than at words ; 
and by these we shall be judged. 
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And let us be thankful that ‘* He does not 
despise the day of small things ;”—the bruised 
reed, the smoking flax, the grain of mustard seed, 
the little leaven :—over these small beginnings 
He watches with patient and gracious care, till. 
by little and Jittle they attain to perfection. 


Q. Q. 


THE PLOUGH BOY. 


The Provcu Boy. 
(Continued from page 264.) 


Mr. WILTON had scarcely seated himself, 
when he inquired for his son. ‘* They tell me, 
my dear, that he is not worse and that he may 
recover,’ was the reply. This was the first gleam 
of hope that had darted into the minds of the 
afflicted parents since their arrival; but they had 
so entirely resigned themselves to the expected 
removal of their son, that although their spirits 
were in some degree brightened, they were afraid 
to gaze on a prospect that might suddenly be 
overcast. 

The remainder of the Sabbath was devoted to 
reading and profitable conversation. Mrs. Wil- 
ton often sighed while reflecting on the striking 
remarks in Alleine’s alarm, and the honest farmer 
sat musing over the chapter which contained the 
text of the morning, offering many an ejaculation 
that he might be ‘* a new creature” indeed. It 
was agreed that Henry Charlton should conduct 
Mrs. Wilton to church in the evening, while her 
husband was to remain at home to watch by his 
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This evening was eventful. The farmer, rumi- 
nating upon the sermon he had heard, carried 
back his thoughts to the days of his youth. His 
whole life passed under a review, and. his spirit 
made diligent search.” ‘* I see,’”’ said he to 
himself, “I see that I must become ‘a new 
creature.’ —W hat has been my whole life, but 
a life without God! without profit! without real 
happiness! Can I wonder that He has afflicted 
my son? Dare I murmur even if he be taken 
from me ?—No!—God is righteous—I only am 
wicked—but—should my child be restored. O 
if he should recover, but, it is too much—no— 
(clasping his hands, he continued )——no—not too 
much to expeetfromthe FatHEerR oF MERCIES— 
© God! I trust I desire that all our lives would 


be thine.’”” He dropped upon his knees involun- 


larily, prayed earnestly for mercy, for himself, 
for his wife and family, and especially for Ste- 
phen’s recovery, if it were agreeable to the will 
of God. 

W hen affliction brings a man to his knees, it 
has accomplished a real good. ‘“ This people 
turneth not to him that smiteth,” was the charge 
brought against ancient Israel, and guilt is in- 
creased when the mind continues insensible. The 
tendency of all trials is certainly to lead us to 
God. Alas! how many are rather hardened by 
them than reduced to obedience and submission ! 
Afflictions are messengers, and when they appear 
we should seriously inquire the nature of the 
tidings they bring, and promptly attend to their 
important communications, 
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298 THE PLOUGH BOY. 

While Mr. Wilton was pouring forth the 
desires of his heart, the nurse opened the door, 
but retreated instantly. “‘ Is thy dear father 
coming, nurse ?’’. said Stephen as she entered the 
room.—** No, sir!. I did not deliver your mes- 
sage—TI found him engaged.”’—“ Engaged! with 
whom ?”— With your father and my. father ; 
with your God and my G —f* Are you sure of 
that, nurse ?”—“ Yes sir, quite sure.””—** Blessed 
be God,” exclaimed the pale emaciated: youth, 
his eye ‘brightening as he spoke, while the tear. 
bedewed his cheek as he silently —— the 
gratitude of his-heart. . 

How desirable isa pious attendant in a sick 
chamber, one that can speak a yord in season. 
This good woman had been'rendered a blessing 
to many by her piety, her tenderness, and her 
zeal, She would read and pray, and converse, 
so judiciously and sweetly that even enemies be- 

came friends, and the were rendered 

thoughtful. 

While young Wilton indulged his 
feelings a gentle tapping at the door roused him 
from his reverie. It was his father! who had 
just come from his knees, he appeared calm and 
tranquil as one that had recently had: communion 
with God. ‘* Dear father! dear father !’’ said the 
delighted son, ** do I see you once more, and see 
you”—-here his voice faltered—“ My son, my 
son restored !”” rejoined the affected parent in 
accents scarcely audible, and he one his arms 
round his child and, wept. ‘1s 

My reader art thou a parent, a “ain devoted. 
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fo God, and hast thow’a child, once afflicted, but 
now restored to thee, gaze on the interesting scene, 


A pause ‘of some minutes énsued: 


broke the silence, and faintly sang 


“* When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys; 

Transported with the view, I’m lost. 
In wonder, love and praise.” 


*‘ Stephen, dear Stephen! is it thy voice that 
I hear,’ said Mr. Wilton, “ What hath God 
wrought!” conversed freely on the eyents 
of the day—the blessings they had received—the 
wonderful effects of divine grace--and united in 
praise to God for the providence that had occurred, 
and which had been so mercifully overruled for 
their mutual good.. 

John, Lumley saw his mistress in the church, 
and. watched. every, motion. .He beheld her 
anxiety, her deep and fixed attention. She had 

never before heard such a man as the Rey. Mr. 

Everton; but when be named his text she was 
more than attentive,—she was astonished. The 
words were John iy. 50, “ Go thy way, thy son 
. liveth.” Mr, Everton-made many sweet remarks 

on the distress of the petitioner ; his application 
to Christ for relief; the compassion of the Re- 
deemer; the triumph of faith, &c. In noticing 


the issue of the whole, he remarked, ‘“ Parents, 


ye whose children have been raised from sick- 
ness and from death; ye who have seen the 
_ goodness of Gad, have ye been led to repen- 

tance.: . Gan that be. said of you, which was 
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300 THE PLOUGH BOY. 


said of the father of the child, ‘ himself believed, 
and his whole house.’ O go your way full of 
praise to him that hath done all things well; 
devote yourselves to his glory; teach your 
household to fear him, and may all meet toge- 
ther in the world of happiness and joy.” 

As soon as the service was ended, John ran to 
his mistress, and began a conversation concerning 
the sermon, “ Mr. Stephen will recover, sure,— 
yes, yes, I do know he will recover. God 
Almighty will not refuse to listen to so many 
good prayers.” ‘Hush, my good friend,” said 
Charlton, ‘‘let us suspend our remarks till we 
arrive home. Mrs. Wilton’s spirits are too much 
affected to converse now.” “ Very true, Sir, 
very true,” replied honest John, *‘ and so be 
mine, for I never heard the like of what I have 
heard this day,—God help me to remember it.”’ 

It would be impossible to relate particularly 
the interesting conversations of the evening, or 
describe adequately the affecting scenes that took 
place. Mrs. Wilton saw her son sitting up in an 
easy chair, and John Lumley was allowed to 
shake hands with him, and unite with the whole 
circle in thanksgiving to God. On this occasion 
Charlton was the chaplain. 

* Well John,” said Mr. Wilton, ‘ this has 
been a fine day for us all,” “* Yes, maister, the 
most beautifulest day I ever spent in my life. I 
shall never forget it; no, never, never while I 
live,” (wiping his eyes). ‘I shall tell Sally all 
I can remember, but if she had been there too, | 
should a bin cruel happy indeed. But J must 
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go to my quarters, and be off very early in the 
morning, for I suppose I shall be wanted, and 
Sally .will be expecting me; so I wish you, and 
Mistress, and dear young Maister well.—I shall 
go home with a light heart, for I be sure he will 
recover.— Bless the Lord.” | 

The recovery of Stephen was rapid. Charlton 
saw him come out of his chamber with a heavenly 
smile on his countenance, the index of a soul at 
peace with God. The conversation of his parents 
often overwhelmed him with joy, when they des- 
cribed their feelings, their hopes, their desires, 
their enjoyments. Sometimes he looked at Charl- 
ton, then at his parents, then he reflected upon 
his own wonderful recovery, and sang the lines 
of his fayorite Cowper. 


** God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


( To be continued.) 


Inrropuction of TEA into Europe. 


THE first European writer who mentions Tea 
is Giovanni Boters, an eminent Italian author, 
who published a treatise in the year 1590, *f On 


the causes of the magnificence and greatness of 


Cities.” He does not indeed mention its name, 

but describes it in such a manner that It 1s impos- 

sible to mistake it. ‘The Chinese,” says he, 

‘have an herb out of which they press, a delicate 

juice, which serves them for drink instead of wine: 
Bb 
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SO2 INTRODUCTION OF TEA INTO EUROPE: 


it also preserves their health, and frees them from 
all those evils which the immoderate use of wine 
produces.” But, although Boters had thus made 
us acquainted with the virtues of Tea, and the 
estimation in which it was held by the Chinese, 
yet it does not appear to have been introduced 
into Europe until the year 1606, when the Dutch 
mported a quantity, for which they exchanged 
dried sage with the Chinese, who were very fond 
of it, and called it the wonderful European herb, 
attributing to it numerous virtues: the rate of 
barter was four pounds of tea for one pound of 
sage. Such as they could not get in exchange 
they purchased at eight or ten pence per pound ; 
and on bringing it home they readily sold it in 
Paris forthirty livres, and some as high as.ahundred 
livres per pound. ‘Those who think it first came 
to England from Holland in 1666, when Lord 
Arlington Lord Orrery brought over a small 
quantity, are certainly mistaken; for, an Act of 
Parliament passed in the year 1660, mentions Tea, 
Coffee, and Chocolate; and in the same year a 
duty of eight pence per gallon was laid on the 
liquor made from Tea, and sold in all coffee- 
houses, which were visited twice a day by officers, 
to take an account of the quantity made. In 
1607-8 appears the first order of the East-India 
Company for the importation of Tea: it was for 
their agents “‘ to send home by these ships 100 lbs. 
weight of the best Jey that you can gett;” and in 
1676-7, Tea of the'valué of 100 dollars was or- 
dered on the Company’s account.* 


* Mills’s History of India, vol, 1, p. 65, 
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Sours 


Probably Tea was not in general domestic use 
so late as 1687; for, in the diary of Henry, Earl 
of Clarendon, he registers that “ Pere Couplet 
supped with me, and after supper we had ‘Tea, 
which he said was really as good as anv he 
drank in China.” Had his lordship been in the 
general habit of drinking ‘Tea, he would not pro- 
bably have made it a subject for his diary, 

Hanway ascertained that the price of Tea, in 
1660, was 60s. per pound. [t continued to bear 
a high price for many years: so late a3 the year 
1787 Hyson Tea was 20s. and 2ts.; Green Tea 
Ys. to 1}s.; and Black ‘Vea Qs. to 10s. per pound. 
The only time it was really cheap was when Mr. 
Pitt, with a view to prevent smuggling, took off 
the excise duties; which at the present time 
amount to 90. per cent. and together with @ per 
cent custom-house duty, makes a total of no less 
than 96 per cent. payable on this article. But 
notwithstanding the high price, its consumption 
has continued to increase so rapidly, that it is now 
an article of the first importance in commerce, and 
&@ most abundant source of revenue. 


C. 


On Cruerty. 
My young Readers, 


AMIDST the long black catalogue of crimes 
which have arisen out of the fall of man, and his 
consequent subserviency to the prince of dark- 


ness, none more clearly display satanic influence. 


in the human mind, than Cruelty—for that de- 
graded being, once known as the “ Son of the 
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ON CRUELTY. 


Morning,” but now enveloped in the glooms of 
eternal night, is Cruelty itself! Ever big with 
dark designs, and plotting man’s destruction, he 
is the fertile source whence spring those deeds of 
blood, whose recital so often makes the feeling 
heart recoil within, as it contemplates his *‘ work- 
ings in the children of disobedience.”’ And will 
you, my young friends, ever, for°one moment, 
encourage a principle which points you out to 
every discerning mind as an agent of that arch 
fiend, and an instrument in his hands to perform 
his cruel purposes? Reflect that by so doing, 
you assimilate yourselves to him and, his emissa- 
ries, and become an enemy to God and man. 
O! beware of small beginnings in this odious 
principle. Let not the poor cock-chafer, pierced 
through and through, flutter in agony for your 
barbarous amusement! for remember, it is as 
sensible of pain, as the huge rhinoceros, or pon- 
derous elephant! but whatever animal you have 
within your power, treat it with gentleness— 
discover towards it a humane feeling—and rise 
above that cowardly practice of abusing an unof- 
fending captive. Can you walk along the streets, 
and see those merciless tyrants who exercise such 
cruelty towards their poor beasts, without shud- 
dering lest you should become as callous as they 
are? The fine feelings of humanity are stran- 
gers to their bosoms, having been thrust out by 
little and little, by a succession of cruel acts, 


until the youthful tormentor of an insect, is 


grown upto the man of blood. Can you behold 
that poor ass staggering beneath his heavy load, 
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and hear the violent blows upon his fleshless side, 
by that sturdy miscreant, without sympathizing 
with the wretched animal? Unhappy beast; 
whose very fault is the result of accumulated woe! 
—too little food—too little rest—and no pity from 
that master for whom he labors, languishes, and 
dies! Ah! you are ready to exclaim, surely 
that man, though he bears the human form, pos- 
sesses not a grain of humanity ! Then what think 
you of the feelings of that boy who is leading a 
poor old dog along, grown grey in his master’s 
service; for the purpose of drowning him in the 
nearest ditch; he is followed too by several 
of his companions, who have filled their pockets 
with stones, in order to pelt the dying creature 
when they shall have plunged him into the stag- 
nant pool! and thus are many years’ faithful at- 
tachment to be rewarded! ‘The son too, to per- 
petrate the deed! | He whose earliest infancy was 
amused by playing with poor Fido’s curly ears, 
and whose little fingers entangled in the animal’s 
‘wavy coat, though it often caused him pain, 
were never menaced by a growl of impatience. 
‘He who has so frequently been amused by his 
sportive tricks, and whose slumbers have been 


‘Fendered secure by the nightly vigilance of this 


‘trusty slave,—he it. is who assumes the post of 


executioner, and thus blots his character with an. 
almost indelible stain ! 


Say, my young readers, do you not shudder at 
such horrid acts of ingratitude and cruelty ?—then 
mark it well—if you check not the risings-of eru- 
-elty in. your hearts, and do not rather foster every 
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gentle feeljag of the soul, it is certain that you 
will acquire a similar character to these. —Once 
more then I entreat you to curb all appearance of 
cruelty, and cultivate a due regard for all crea- 
tures to whom your Creator hath imparted life ; 
nor needlessly trample on a worm. Imitate that 
model of perfection our blessed Saviour, and let 
your characters be adorned with christian meek- 
ness, and the inoffensiveness of the lamb. 

ROGERSe 


ILLUSTRATIONS Of SCRIPTURE. 
From Morier’s Travels in Asia. 

A POOR man’s door is’ scarcely three feet in 
height ! and this is a precautionary measure to 
hinder the servants of the’great from entering it on 
horseback, which, when any act of oppression is 
going on, they would mike no-scruple to do. But 
the habitation of a man in: power is known by his 
gate, which is generally elevated in proportion to 
the vanity of its owner. A lofty gate is one of the 
insignia of royalty ; such is the Allah Capi at 
Ispahan, and Bab Homayan, or the Sublime 
Porte at Constantinople. This must have been 
the same in ancient days, The gates of Jerusa- 
lem, Zion, &c. are often mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture with the same notion of grandeur annexed to 
them. 

Such an ornament to a dwelling so much at- 
tracts the public eye, that it is carefully avoided 
by those who fear to be accounted rich, lest it 
should excite the cupitlity of their governors, The 
merchants of Ispahan, for instance, some of whom. 
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are very rich, have purposely mean entrances. to. 
their houses, whilst their interiors are ornamented 
with great luxury. In Turkey, indeed, the vanity of 


some people is such, that when the building is in 


itself a small one, they will build a gate to it large 
enough for a palace; but they generally finish by 
paying dear for their ostentation, “ He that 
-exalteth his gate seeketh destruction,” said the 
wise King. Prov, 19. 

The king of Persia’s ambassador returned to 
Teheran, a short time after the English embassy, 
and was himself the bearer of the preliminary 
treaty, which he had concluded with the Russians, 
The treaty was drawn up after the usual form, 
with as little Oriental imagery and embellishment as 
the idiom of the Persian language would admit. 
In the preamble, where the ranks of the respec- 
tive plenipotentiaries are specified, General de 
Rtischeff on the part of Russia, in addition to 
his character of commander in chief in Georgia, 
was designated as a knight of many orders, all of 
which, notwithstanding the difficulty of making 
such details perfectly intelligible in the Persian 
language, were inserted at full length, ‘The Per- 
sian plenipotentiary, however, having no orders 
df knighthood, his titles. in consequence appeared 
less than those of the Russian (although every 
advantage had been taken of those usually so libe- 
rally bestowed in Persia), and he at first was at a 
loss how'to make himself equal in personal dis- 
tinctions to the other negociator ; but regolecting 
that previous to his departure, his sovereign had 
honoured him by a present of one of his own 
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S08 | A DREAM. 


swords, and ofa dagger set with precious stones, to 
wear which, is a peculiar distinction in Persia; and 
besides, had clothed him with one of his own shawl 
robes, a distinction of still greater value, he there- 
fore designated himself in the preamble of the 
treaty as “ endowed with the special gifts of the 
monarch, lord of the dagger set in jewels, of the 
sword adorned with gems, and of the shawl coat 
already worn.” 

This may appear ridiculous to us; but it will 
be remembered that the bestowing of dresses as 
a mark of honour among eastern nations, is one 
of the most ancient customs recorded both 1m 
sacred and profane history. We may learn how 
great was the distinction of giving a coat already 
worn, by what is recorded of Jonathan's love for 
David; “ And Jonathan stripped himself of the 
robe that was upon him, and gave it to David, 
and his garments, even to his sword, and to his 
bow, and to his girdle,” 1 Sam. xviii. v. 4; and 
also in the history of Mordecai, we read, ‘‘ For the 
man whom the king delighteth to honor, let the 
royal apparel be brought which the king useth to 
vi. v. 8, 9. 

4 Dream. 

HAVING read attentively, one Saturday 
evening, the thoughis which were inserted in the 
Youth’s Magazine for September, 1818, on pro- 
crastination—lI retired to rest; and, although my 
body, wearied with the business ofthe week, enjoyed 
its peaceful slumber, my mind was actively 
employed. We do not unfrequently find that 
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those subjects on which we have been meditating 
during the day continue to employ our thoughts 
while asleep. .Deeply impressed with the just- 
ness of Juvenis’s observations, I no sooner fell 
into that state of insensibility, than I dreamt it 
was the close of a week. Numbers of persons 
were busy in the markets, apparently forgetting 
that the next day was the market day for their 
souls. ‘They continued their concerns till mid- 
night; and scarcely had the generality of the 
world retired for their accustomed repose, ere the 
trumpet was sounded with a noise that shook the 
very skies, and immediately. rent the graves : 
ina moment, millions on millions of happy spirits 
sprang from their tombs, rejoicing that at last 
the hour was come when they should know no 
more sorrow, but live in the presence of God 
for ever and ever: while on the other hand, 
innumerable tribes of the wicked slowly arose, 
wishing, nevertheless, that they had been sufs 


fered to. remain in their state of quietness. Shouts 


of agony and screams of distress issued from the 
affrighted beings. After looking about me .for 
some time, I discovered one who uttered neither 
sigh nor groan, and yet appeared in the greatest 
possible misery. I drew near him: he sat on the 
ground, not daring to cast his eyes toward the 
heavens, lest he should discover his angry judge, 
I requested an account of his life, and the reason 
why he did not express his grief so loudly as the 
rest of his companions. Sir,” cried ‘“my 
misery is toa. gréat to allow me to utter my ago- 
nies as they do. I was the child of most serious 
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and religious parents. ‘They brought me up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord; but I 
regarded not their admonitions: I constantly 
opposed them in every thing which they contrived 
for my benefit, and refused to learn those things 
which they appointed.for me: I neglected fre- 
quently to be present at family prayer; and 
he although my father would often come and make 
ait 1 i} me rise a full hour before, in order that I might 

have no excuse for my absence, | endeavoured, 
as often as | could, to be out of their reach whea 
| they assembled. ‘Thus | despised all their coun- 
| sel; and would none of their reproof. Look, 
fi he there they stand together; but they take no 
rf ' hea notice of me: they were diligent and earnest in 
=a the discharge of their duty towards me on earth, 
: and many a time have I[ heard them weeping in 
secret over me; but I dare not go near them 
now—there must be an eternal separation.” I 
east my eyes towards the spot whither his finger 
directed me, and I saw them among the blessed 
assembly of the righteous, waiting with the most 
delightful countenances for the.glorious appear- 
ing of the great Godand their Saviour, 1 then 
requested him to continue his narrative.—‘‘ At 
the age of fifteen, they placed me with one with 
whom they had maintained a long and: intimate 
acquaintanee ; you may therefore be sure it was 
one of their stamp; a most pious, humble, and 
well-disposed christian.” Here I was watched 
over with as much assiduity as at home; and 
the ‘situation was peculiarly irksome : however, 
I did not fail soon to acquaint myself with some, 
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of my own character; by associating with whom, 
the bands of my iniquity were exceedingly 
strengthened. 1 was obliged constantly to attend 
the public service of God; and, one day, was 
considerably affrighted by a sermon on these 
words: —** Rejoice, O young man, inthy youth ; 
and let thine heart cheer thee in the days of thy 
youth; and walk in the ways of thine heart, 
and in the sight of thine eyes: but, know thou, 
that for all these things, God will bring thee unte 
judgment.” By this discourse | was very much 
terrified. I instantly forsook my former com- 
panions. 1 began to read the bible which my 
futher had given me before I left home, and 
which, -till then, had remained unopened. I 
was earnest in prayer to Almighty God; and 
resolyed to continue in the ways of righteous- 
ness, My father began te entertain some hopes 
of me ; and my master to treat me more kindly. 
But Satan was not so easily conquered. My 
former companions soon joined me, aud requested 
to know for what reason I had left them. I told 
them the truth; and expressed my fear of efernal 
punishment. ‘* What,” cried they, “are you 
turned methodist too ? yeu have long enough to 
live yet: leave these things till you are an old 
man.”’ I reflected on what they said. I appeared 
young and healthy, vigorous and active: I 
therefore put away the thoughts of religion for 
this time; and determined to attend to it at a 


future period. »I then returned to my former 


pursuits, and continued buried in the gratifica- 
tions of sense till I was about twenty years of 
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age. At that time my mother was taken to the 
mansions of blessedness: the last words she 
spoke to me were,—*‘ My only son; continue 
not to grieve your father as you have grieved 
me; but seek the Lord while he may be found, 
and call upon him while he is near.”’: This 
solemn entreaty awakened all my former agonies ; 
and I could satisfy myself in no other way than 
by determining, some time, to attend to the 
concerns of my immortal soul. At the age of 
twenty-four, I married a young woman, as 
thoughtless, dissipated, and unconcerned about 
her soul, as myself. Thus I went on, not 
without frequent qualms of conscience, which | 
appeased by. purposing to attend to religion after 
] had passed the meridian of life; not doubting 


but that I should live toa good old age. Inat- 
tentive not only to my everlasting, but to my 
present concerns, I soon lost ground in the 
world; and as speedily began to delight in 
gaming. | proceeded from one length to another, 
till I was reduced almost to poverty ; and this 
very night [ was risking the whole I had left at 
a game of cards, when I: heard the voice of the 
Archangel and the trump of God.’”’ Here he 
paused. I looked, and beheld the great judge 
of the whole earth descending to pronounce their 
several sentences on the assembled race of man- 
kind : the brightness of his appearance so dazzled 
my eyes; and the happy shouts of the righteous 
at the view of their Saviour, together with the 


cries of the wicked at the sight of their judge, 


so rang in my ears, that I awoke, The. sup, 
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which had scarcely risen, shed his early beams 
through the window of my chamber: it was a 
most delightful morning; and I rose, to pour 
out my soul before God, to prepare for at- 
tendance in his house, and to provide against 
that day on the affairs of which, during sleep, my 
mind Lad been ruminating. | 
Guttetmus, T.K, 
—= 


Surprisinc Vicour or THE WHALE. 
(Continued from page 272.) 

A REMARKABLE instance’ of the power which 
the whale possesses in itstail, was exhibited within 
my own observation in the year 1807. On the 
29th of May, a whale was harpooned by an 
officer belonging to the Resolution. It descended 
a considerable depth, and, on its re-appearance, 
evinced an uncommon degree of irritation. It 
made such a display of its fins and tail, that few 
of the crew were hardy enough to approach it. 
The captain, (my father, ) observing their timidity, 
called a boat, and himself struck a second har- 
poon: another boat immediately followed, and 
unfortunately advanced too far: the tail was 
again reared into the air in a terrific attitude, the 
impending blow was evident, the harpooner, who 
was directly underneath, leaped overboard, and 
the next moment the threatened stroke was im: 
pressed on the centre of the boat, which buried 
it in the water. Happily no one was injured : the 
harpooner who leaped overboard escaped certain 
death by the act, the tail having struck the very 
spot on which he stood. The effects of the blow 
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S14 LIFE OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 


were astonishing ; the keel was broken, the gun- 
wales and-every plank, excepting two, were cut 
through, and it was evident that the boat would 
have, been completely divided, had not the tail 
struck disectly upon a coil of lines. The boat was 
rendered useless. 

Instances of disasters of this kind, occasioned 
by blows from the whale, could be adduced in 
great numbers; cases of-boats being destroyed by 
a single stroke of.the tail, are not unknown; in- 


stances of boats haying been stove or upset, and 
their crews wholly or in part drowned, are not 


unfrequent; and several cases of whales having 
made a regular attack upon every boat which 
came near them, dashed some in pieces, and 
killed or drowned some of the people in them, 
have occurred within a few years, even under 
my own observation, ‘With several remarkable 
instances of this. kind, we shall conclude this sub- 
ject in our next number, 
(To be continued.) 


Sketcu of the early Life of BENJAMIN WeEsT, 
Late President of the Royal Academy of London. 
(Continued from, page 282.) 


AMONG those:who sent to him in this ‘early stage of his 
career was.a person of the name of William Henry. He 
was an able mechanic, and had acquired a handsome 
fortune in trade. Henry was.in many respects an extras 
ordinary man, and possessed the power generally attendant 
upon’ génius, that of interesting the imagination of tliose 
with-whom he conversed. On examining the young artist's 
perfotuvancc, he observed to him that if /e could paint as 
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well, he would not waste his time on portraits, but would 
devote himself to historical subjects; and he mentioned the 
death of Socrates as affording one of the best topics for 
illustrating the moral effect of the art of painting. Thre 
painter knew nothing of the ltistery of the philosopher, and 
upon confessing ‘his ignorance, Mr. Henry. went to his 
library, and taking down. a volume of the English translation 
of Plutarch, read to him the account given by thet writer 
of this. affecting story:. 

The suggestion and description wrought upon the imag 
nation of West, induced him to make a drawing which 
he shewed to Mr, Henry, who commended it as a perept- 
cuous delineation of the probable circumstances of the 
event, and requested him to paint it, West said that he 
would be happy to undertake the task, but having hitherto 
painted only faces, and men clothed, he should be unable 
to do: justice to the figure of the slave who presented the 
poison, and which he thought ought to be naked. Henry 
had among his workmen a very handsome young mah, and 
without waiting to answet the objection, he sent for hith 
‘into the room. On his entrance he pointed him out te West, 
and said, “ There is your model.” .The.appearance of the 
-young man, whose arms and breast were naked, instantane- 
ously convinced; the artist that he had only to look into 
nature for the models which would impart grace and energy 
to his delineation of forms, 

We have mentioned that West had been totally unpro- 
vided with those early helps that smooth the way to. the 
painter’s progress in Europe, and that his only assistance 
was kis invention. This remark is illustrated by his discovery 
of the Camera Obscura at that time unthought of m Ame- 
rica. It affords another mstance of the advantage of keeping 
the mind in a state of perpetual observation. 

In the midst of this course of educamon the artist was 
taken ill of a slight fever, and when it had subsided, he was 
in so weak a state as to be obliged to keep his bed, and to 
have the room darkened, En this situation he remained 
several days, with no other light than what was admitted 
by the seams and fissures im the window shutters, which had 
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ve usual effect of expanding the pupil of lis eyes to such a 
degree that he could distinetly see every object in the room, 
which to others appeared ih complete obscurity. While he 
was thus lying in bed he observed the apparitional form of 
a white cow enter at the one side of the roof, and walking 
over the bed, gradually vanish at the other, The pheno- 
menon surprised him exceedingly, and he feared that his 
mind was impaired by his disease, which his sister also 
suspected when he related to her what he had seen, . She 
mentioned the matter to her husband; and as they were 
Standing near the bed, West repeated the story, and added, 
that he saw at that moment several little pigs running along 
the roof, This confirmed them in the apprehension of his 
delirium, and they sent for a physician, who declared there 
was DO appearance of fever: still the painter persisted in 
‘his story, and assured them that he then saw the fiyures 
of several of their friends passing on the roof over the bed, 
and that he even saw fowls pecking the very stones of the 
street. All this seemed to them very extraordinary, for 
their eyes not accustomed to the gloom of the chamber 
could discern nothing ; and the physician himself, in despite 
of the symptoms, began to suspect that the patient was 
-really delirious. Prescribing, therefore, a composing mix- 
ture, he took his leave, desiring that the patient might be 
kept as quiet as possible. After they had retired, West, 
actuated by curiosity, got up, determined. to find out the 
-cause of what he had seen. In a short time he discovered 
‘a diagonal knot-hole in one of the window shutters, and on 
covering it with his hand the visionary paintings on the roof 
disappeared, ‘This confirmed him in the opinion that there 
-must be some simple natural cause for what he had seen; 
-and having thus ascertained the way in which it acted, he 
called his sister and her husband into the room, and ex- 
‘plained it to them. When he was able to go down stairs, 
‘he obtained permission to perforate one of the parlour 
‘window shutters, horizontally, in order to obtain a repre- 
sentation on the wall of the buildings on the opposite side 
of the street. The effect was as he expected: but to his 
Lastonishment the objects inverted, Without 
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attempting ‘to remedy this, with the aid of glasses; as,a 
mathematical genius would, perhaps, have dene, he was. 
delighted to see in it the means of studying the pictural 
appearance of nature; and he nailed. the discovery as arevela- 
tionto promote his improvement in the art of pamting, Seen 
afterwards he had a box made wath one of the sides per- 
forated, and adverting to the reflective power of the mirrer, 
he contrived, without ever having heard of the instrument, 
to invent the Camera. It will not be disputed, that a boy, 
under sixteen, who had thus by the guidanee of hia ewn 
unassisted judgment, found out a method of ascertaining the 
colour and ontline of natural objects as thty should appear 
in painting, possessed no ordinary mind. West, on, after- 
wards mentioning his discovery to Williams the painter, was 
surprised: to find hinaself anticipated, that artist having just 
received a complete Camera from England, 


( be continued. ) 


Account of Marta Bort, 
Who died at Launceston, December 10th 1818, Aged 7 years. 


IT may be said of this child, that she loved the Scriptures 
from her infancy. Her delight was to read.them, and she 
often asked questions upon any particular part that struck 
her attention,. She loved to be in the house of God, and 
often repeated some part of the sermons of the Lord’s-day, 
particularly those parts which related to the Saviour, and 
applying them to-herself, said, the minister meant them for 
her. When her school-fellows came to play with her,’ she 
frequently exhorted them to be good children, and ee the 
sabbath day holy, because God had commanded it ; adding, 
they must soon die, and give an account unto God for their 
conduct. One time, after sitting with a littfe girl silent for 


some time, she remarked very solemnly, “ Prepare to meet | 


thy God,’—these are awful words indeed mother. How 
solemaly Mr: Cope began the sermon last sunday !” “ How 


was it my dear?” “*‘ Prepare to meet thy God,” awful . 
_words, he said ;—“ I thought they were awfal words, I shall - 


never forget them.” Then turning to the little girl, “ We 
must die soon, and if we are not prepared, what will 
become of us? You very oftem play, on the Londs-day, 
this will not do, for God hath said ‘ Kemember the sabbash 
day to keep it holy,’ and “itis a deeadful thing tedie’” She 
was shortly after taken ill of a worm fevén, whach broaghit 
consumption, and terminated her mortah career 
short space of eight weeks! - For threo weeks durmg her 
illness she was speechless, and appeared to labor under 
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‘ great distress of mind. Recovering her speech, she said to 
‘her Mother, “J was # very wicked girl when we lived’ at 
Holdsworthy. About three years ayo I told a falsehood, 
-you were very angry with me; when I was left alone I 
‘swore, you did not hear me, but God did. Do you think 
~he will forgive me, else what will become of me?” She 
. was told that Jesus Christ was the saviour of sinners, and 
. received all who came to him,—she was observed to pray, 
and seenied to be perfectly sensible of her approaching end. 
_ + Being told that her birth-day was onthe following Tuesday, 
‘she remarked that it would be the last she should spend mm 
. this world, and that she was very happy. To a little girl 


she said, “ My dearS I shall soon leave you; be a 


-good girl, and God will love you: and when you die he will 
-give you a crown of glory. I shall soon die, and receive a 


golden crown.” Another little girl was desired to repeat 
some poetry to amuse her. She afterwards repeated the 
following herself with much energy. 
‘¢ Come children, ’tis Jesus that calls, 
The voice of your Saviour obey ;— 


When Jesus invites you to come, 
No disciple shall turn you away. 


The children be folds in his arms, 
Most surely are blessed indeed ; 
For Jesus alone can bestow 
The spiritual blessings they need. 


Let parents, with thankfulness own, 
The encouragement Jesus has giv’n ; 
Delighted to hear him declare, 
* Of such is the Kingdom of Heav’n.’” 


A few mornings before her death, she awoke singing this 
verse with peculiar sweetness. 
“* When I appear in yonder cloud, 


With all his favor'd throng, 
Then will I sing more sweet, more loud, 


And Christ shall be my sung.” 

Another morning she threw her arms around her dear 
parents, and said “OQ! my dear father, my dearly beloved 
mother, I have slept so soundly.” “Have you my dear, 
I hope it will do-you good.” I hope so, I am so happy-— 
I have been to heaven, and have seen God Almighty—I 
shall soon go there ;” then, clasping her hands together, she 
exclaimed “Q! I am happy, happy, happy.” In this man- 
ner she left the world, to join the celestial choir above, and 


-umite in singing “ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.” 


Should this fall into the hands of any young persons, may 


. they improve the time, and seek the Lord Jesus for wisdom, 
au 


righteousness, and eternal life. Her death was improved 


-at Launceston, by the Rev. R. Cope, IGDALTA- 
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Portry, 


FALL OF IDOLS. 


Words by Rev, R. Cope, A. M, Musjc by J. Clark, 


WHAT joyful notes resound 
-From yonder Southern Isles, 

To Albion’s happy ground, 
Each heart with pleasure smiles. 
Aloft the blissful tidings soar, 
Taheite’s IDOLS are no more. 


These vain and senseless things 
By cunning workmen wrought, 
The boast of chiefs and kings, 

By superstition taught; 

Be banish’d ever from their shore, 
Taheite’s IDOLS are no more, 


Jesus, illustrious King, 

This mighty work is thine, 

To thee the praise we bring,. 

_ For conquests so divine, 

Let heav’n and earth thy name adore, 
Taheite’s IpoLs are no more. 


Now Britain’s Gop they own, 

By British heralds taught, 

And worship him alone, 

Who their salvation wrought. 
His pow'r confess, his grace adore, 
Taheite’s IDOLs are no more. 


Ye Missionaries, go 

Proclaim the Saviour still, 

Thy spirit Lorpb! bestow, 
‘While they declare thy will. 
Thee, thee Immanuel we adore, 
Taheite’s IDoLs are no mores 
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O let thy Gospel spread 
Throughout the spacious earth, 

Till all to thee are led 

To know and speak thy worth, ) 
Then shalt the world thy Temple prove, 
And loud hosannas speak thy love, 


R.C, 


THE WISH. 


** One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seck after.” 


** Give what thou canst: without thee, I am poor; 


** And with thee, rich; take what thou wilt away” 
7 Youna. 
‘ONE Thing have I desired,” thus David said ; 
I mus’d upon the sentence as I read— 
What could itbe? Could aught of earthly joy 


The pious psalmist’s serious thoughts employ ? 


Ah! No; his brow sustained fam’d Israel's crown, 


From tens of thousands he had gain’d renown. 
What could he wish? More empires to obtain, 
O’er nations num'rous and remote to reign; 

Or, did he covet greater wealth to gain? 

Nor these could be: his heav'’n-iastructed mind 
Was fix’d unwav’ring, better joys to find. 

Thy glories Zion, and thy beauties were 

His chief concern—his deep incessant care. 
The presence of his God, whose blissful smiles 
Cheer the dark hours, and every wo beguiles. 
This he desired and sought, and sought with care ; 
Hope in the promise, kept him from despair. 
And say, my soul! what thy supreme desire, 
That object great to whieh thou dost aspire ? 
Tis Jesu’s grace, and Heaven’s amazimg leve ; 
Thy God to serve, and reigu with him above : 
This thy research perpetual, thy request _ 

On Him to live, and by Him to be blest, 
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Nor vainly shalt thou seek, for Jesus waits <i : 
To welcome thee to glory’s happy gates ! ; ai 
Where ever telling, and yet never told, at 
fhe Saviour’s love—a tHeme that ne’er grows old, a | 
Thy praises shall employ, and all thy soul, th 
Be lost in Him while endless ages roll. ott | 

SUPPLICATION. 


Hear me O Lord, and that soon; for my spirit waxeth 
faint: hide not thy face from ine lest I be like unto them that go 
down into the pit.””—— Psalm cxliii, v, 7. 


LONG time opprest with care and grief, 
O Lord I pray thee send relief 
To cheer my fainting heart ; 
Let thy blest smile my peace restore, 
Let care, and grief, and pain be o’er, 
And unbelief depart. 


Cleanse with th’ atoning blood my soul, 

And every thought and word controul, 
To perfect health restore ; 

Give me thy peace, thy blessing give, 

And let me praise thee while I live, 
Nor ever grieve thee more. 


And when I come to hife’s last scene, 
With notght but death’s cold stream between. 
Celestial joys and me; 
© bid the swelling waves divide, 
And through the parted waters guide, 
| To blest Eternity. 


There Christ himself will dry my tears, 
And dissipate the groundless fears, 
That buffet me below; 
With his redeem’d I there shall rove 
Through Paradise’s balmy grove, 
» Where living waters flow. 
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O may I meet amongst the:blest, 
Those whom on earth I lov’d: the best, 
Not meet to part again: 
But there rejoice that time is o’er, 
And sing the Lamb for ever more 
For our salvation slain. 


_"Phe turtle’s voice we then shall hear, 


And see the tender grape appear 
In Eden’s lovely bowers ; 

Nor fear, while through such scenes we stray, 

The serpent lurking to betray 
Amidst those blooming flowers, 


E.. W. 


THE HAPPY CHOICE. 


Whom have Ff in heaven bat thee, and there is none wpen earth 


that I desire besides thee, — Psalm Ix xiii, 25. 


WHEN I retir’d in youth 

From vanity and care, 
To ope the sacred book of truth, 
I found each precept there,. 

Which leudly. thus forewarn’d my 

“* Make God thy portion, Heev'n hy goal,” 
I saw. a sister stand y bad 
In youth and beauty’s bloom, 

When struck by death’s tyramnic hand, 
She sunk into the tomb: 

And, thus I heard her death-bell toll— 

“‘ Make God thy portion, Heav'a thy goal.” 
To God, in pray’r, knelt, iT 

hen sickness. seized frame,. 
And ev'ry grievous pang I felt 
Compelled me to exclaim: 
Let not the world engross my soul, 


Be God my. portion, Heav'n my goal,” 
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Sharp conflicts from within, 
From Satan many a snare, 
Distress’d my soul, that I might sin, 
And make the world my care: 
But each temptation taught my soul, 
‘“‘God was her portion, Heav’n her goal.” 


At length, surprized I find 
My worldly joys abound ; 
But empty as the wind 
All worldly joys are found: 
O let me then, with all my soul, 
Make God my portion, Heav’n my goal.” 


And when in secret pray’r 

I taste of Heav’nly bliss, 

Nothing below seems worth my care, | 

If but compar’d with this. 
The world no more can move my soul | 
“From God my portion, Heav’n my goal.” 


And when my limbs I lay 
Upon the bed of death, 
I will not longer wish to stay ; 
But with my latest breath 
Exclaim, “ No evil fear my soul, 
“ God is thy portion, Heav’n thy goal.” 
AMELTDA. 


The KinGpoM of HEAVEN 


[s like unto leaven, which a woman took and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the, whole was leavened. Math. xiii. 33. 


BY the process of the leaven, 
Which was hid within the meal, 
The great Teacher, sent from heaven, 
Doth the work: of Grace reveal. . 
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Does the leaven, unperceived, 
Diffuse itself through every part? 

So the heavenly Grace received, 
Takes possession of the heart: 


Working there by secret process, 
Till it hath transform’d the whole, 

Its effects with joy we notice, 
Renovating all the soul. 


Though minute in its beginning, 
"Twill not long in secret lie ; 

Can the subject cease from sinning, 
Unperceiv’d by human eye. 


Mark the man—by all confessed 
Sinner of no common kind ; 

By his chosen friends caressed, 
For his bold and vicious mind ! 


Now he prays to be forgiven, 
Humbly walks in wisdom’s way ; 
OQ! ‘twas Grace, that sacred leaven, 


Taught him thus to watch and pray. 
W.B. 


Oxon. 


THE BURRETS, 


EMPTOR CARMINUM. 


(Translations in Verse are requested.) 


TO dye your clothes you take our blood, 
And then devour us for your food. 


J. M, 


Carmina Paullus emit: recitat sua carminaPaullus:”’ 
“Nam quod emas, possis dicere jure tuum.” 
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YOUGHYS MAGAZINE: 


ORIENTAL DREssSES. 


OR, 
Evangelical Miscellany. 


VOL. V. N. 


THE habit of a common priest among the 
ancient Jews is here introduced, to show, on 
comparing ét with our previous illustrations of 
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this subject, that there has been very little varia- 
tion in the habiliments of eastern nations at any 
period of their history. There appears good 
reason to believe, that the Jewish priests, even 
when on duty, were but slightly distinguished 
from the rest of the people, probably by the form 
of the cap alone, in the same way as the distinc- 
tions of employment and rank or dignities are still 
preserved among the Orientals, all other parts of 
their dress being disregarded. (This view of the 
subject will convey still further illustration, on 
comparing the dress of the above figure, and 
particularly that of the high priest, in October, 
last year, with the Arabian dresses, in the August 
and September numbers, as it will be found that 
almost every part of Aaron’s dress, as described 
by Moses, in Exodus xxviii. is still retained, in 
the latter figures, which show the kind of garment 
now worn in the countries of the East, have 
scarcely at all varied from the remotest periods 
of antiquity. 


— 


The Proven Boy. 
(Continued from page 301.) 


THE feelings of John Lumley as he returned 
home, were very different from what he experi- 
enced when he left it. Like him who had heard of 
Jesus, and whose eyes were opened to understand 
the Scriptures, he went on his way rejoicing, and 
reached his home full of that love which casts out 
fear. It is superfluous to add, what pleasure his 
return excited, and how earnestly Sally listened to 
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with unusual joy, *‘ the best of all is, that the Lord 
has opened my eyes—blessed be his name !—and 
I trust he will open the eyes of all the rest of our 
family!” 


In the evening they all sat down to read the. 


Scriptures, and when the clock struck nine, the 
book was closed. ‘* The Lord’s mercies said John 
are very great, and we ought to praise him, | wish 


I had one of those prayers to read, such as | heard. 
Mr. Everton pray at church, but then perhaps‘'1 


could not read it properly, and the Lord does not 
despise ‘ the sighings of a contrite heart,’ and 


so I will try to tell the Lord our wants, and praise, 


him as well as I am able.” In a simple, but 
fervent manner, he implored the divine blessing, 


thanked God for Stephen Wilton’s recovery, for 


his own conversion to God, and earnestly entreated 
that his dear wife and children might share the 


same grace. 


Scarcely had they arisen from their knees, when 


the latch of the door was lifted up and their 
neighbour Kate Maldonentered. ‘‘Heigh-day,” 
exclaimed she, ‘‘ what be ye all doing then?. It 
seemeth to me that when I first came to the door I 
heard Joln’s voice as tho’f he was at his prayers.”’ 
‘* Thee beest very right Kate,”’ quickly retorted 
he, ‘* I was trying to praise God, but I can hardly 


call it prayer I think.” — Well John, I wish my | 
man were as good as thou art! here be I moiling . 


all the week long, and I seldom sees him home till 


very late, and then he’s mostly in liquor, if it 
pd2 


his affecting, ‘* unvarnished tale.” ‘* The best of 
all, Sally,”’ said he, and his countenance beamed. 
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wasii’t fot a little washrittg that I gets now and 
thet I shéufd be starved, but the pig helps to pay 
the rent, and I genetally takes twenty ot thirty 
yards of ¢round every year for ’Tatoes, and so we 
just live, and that’s all. I am sure I be quite 
wretched, and can’t have no comfort.”’ 

John. No Kate, and you tiever will have 
any till you go to the Lorn.” 

Kite“ He John! why he’s as Grabbed and 
hard hearted a soul as ever lived, he niakes mi¢ 
pay every sixpence 0’ my rent, and wo’n’t throw 
back a@ penny if I be ever so distressed.”’* 

John~—“ Thou dost nef anderstand Kate, 
I riiean another Lord; the blessed God, who 
us utidet all ote tribulations, as the 
Séripture saith.” 

Kate.—“W hy Jolin Lumley, how thou dost 
talk! just like the righteous over much people. 
Suté you ben’t going to be one of therii ?” 

_Sally.= “What John and I wants is, to go 
heaven, for we have read in the testament that 
except we be born again, we cannot see the king- 
dom of God, and I asked our minister to explain 
it, but he didn’t do it properly that’s sartinly. 
John has beeti to see dear Mr. Stephen, and while 
he was away he heard tlie most beautifulst minister, 
I suppose, that ever was heard in a chiircli, and 
sééms to understand it all.” 

Jolin.“ Aye Sally afid feel it too, for it’s all 
nothiiig¢ Kate unless we féél as well as hear, I’ve 
a found the > peat of great price, 1’m like the man 


* The moidt will iin at Kate’s bender’ but in the West 
of England, the Landlord is usually called “‘ the Lord.” 
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that was born blind and teedived his sight, O what 
a poor stupid creature I was before our Joe leartied 
to read the Scriptures !” 

Kate (aside to Sally.) —“ Dear Sally, he’s not 
in his right mind, for 

John.—“Yes, yes I be Kate, just come to it, 
I’ve a bin out 6’ iy mind many years, but blessed 
be the Lord I’ve my right setises now, for I love 
God and hate evil, and I fever did that till lately. 
Do sit down Kate and Joe shall read a bit to thee.” 

The chapter Joe selected was John vi.—John 
did not fail to make many remarks on Christ as 
the bread of life, ““ He is my bread Kate,” said he, 
“the bread that came down from heaven, 'to feed 
my poor soul.” The chapter being finished, “well” 
said Kate, ‘‘I declare it is very pretty, I was nevet 
more edified in my life, John I should like to come 
in when you say your prayers again.” ““Dothen” 
said John, “‘ come to-morrow night Kate, and if 
your husband comes home ask him to come too.” 

Kate retired fall of thought, astonished at every 
thing she saw—well said slie to herself, ‘‘ I never 
spent the time more comfortably. It’s very 
strange, but John is certainly altered, how can it 
be? I wil know more about it before long.” 
When she entered her house she found her 


husband Nicholas eating his supper; for a won- — 


der, he happened to be sober, and as he was 

naturally an casy good tempered fellow, Kate 

could. then. converse with him freely without the 

danygex of throwing him imto a passion, and of 

this she generally availed herself. “Ah Nich” my 

dear, said she, I wish you'd a bin wi’ meat 
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John Lumley’s, to hear that pretty little boy 
read. No parson can read better! and as for 
John he prayeth so fine, that you’d think he was 
a maz’d * downright.” 

Nicholas.—** Why Kate is every man maz’d 
that saith his prayers ?” 

Kate.—*“ I can’t tell that, but people say that 
those that be religious are mostly out o’ their 
parts, why, you’d think John was one of the 
venticle goers ”’ 

Nich.—** But didst like his prayers?” 

Kate.—* Like it Nich why I stood at the door 
all the time, and cried like a child, I wish you’d 
a bin there to.” 

Nich.—** W ell I wish so too. I like John cruel 
well, he and I have had many a pint together in 
times past, and shall again I hope.”’ 

Kate.—“Ah my dear Nich I wish thou wouldst 
leave off two things, drinking and swearing. 
Now how comfortable ’tis for thee to come home 
and sit down a bit wi’ me quite sober.” 

Nich.—* Well I declare then John’s prayer 
andMhe reading has done thee good Kate, for I 
never saw thee so good tempered afore. I’ve 
often trembled to come home, expecting I should 
have a good rating from thee, whether I was 
drunk or sober.” | 

Kate.—*I confess Nich I have been very cross, 
but then it was grievous to have thee spend thy 
money so /avish in drink, while I was almost 
starving. Now, wilt thou grant me a favog?’’ 
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* Deranged, 
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Nich. “There now, you ask m me so good tem- 
peredly, that I cannot say No,” — 


Kate.—‘* Come home early to-morrow night, | 


and go wi’ me to John Lumley’s. ” 

Nich.—** 1 will Kate, by the blessing o’ God 
that I will.” 

Poor Kate never felt herself happier; the next 
morning she examined her house to find an old 
Bible that her grandmother left her, and at last 
found it on a shelf covered with dust. ‘‘ Shame 
on me,” said she, ‘‘to let the Bible be so dusty. If 
I had read it constantly I do think I should a’ bin 
a better woman, but I fear I can hardly make out 
a verse now.” 
her door, she sprang out like lightning to call 
him in: ‘come in my dear,” exclaimed she, “only 


a minute”—*‘ [ cannot stop now’’ answered he, 


‘¢]’m going on an errand, and mother says I must 
never stay when I’m sent any where” —‘* Well, 
well, that’s a good boy, come by and by dhien, 
I’ve something to show thee.” 

Joe made his appearance very shortly, and 
examined the Bible— 

Kate,—* {I wish Joe you’d come in every day 
and let me read to thee.” 


Joe.— Yes Kate that I will, when I come 


home to dinner, but cou’dn’t you come into our 


house in the evenings, and we can all read 


together.” 

Kate.—‘* Certainly dear, I suppose thou canst 
read all the Testament.” 

Joe.—*‘ I’ve just finished it, and am going to 
begin the Bible as soon as I can get one.” 


At that moment little Joe ran by. 
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. Kate—“W ell, thou shalt have my Bible to use 
till I want 
Joe signified his assent, and took the Bible 
home with him. Kate joined the party in the 
evening. At first she could scarcely make out a 
verse, but she soon recovered her lost reading. 
W hile they were thus engaged, Nich Maldon 
came in from his day’s work, and listened atten- 
tively to John and Sally, and his wife. When 
the chapter was finished, Joe proposed to read 
a psalm, and as Nich was a good singer, he was 
desired to set the tune. John Lumley was then 
desired to pray, and the little assembly parted. 
My reader will ask how all this could be done 
without some remarks from the neighbours. The 
inhabitants of the village very soon perccived the 
alteration in John Lumley, and afterwards Nich 
Maldon was found missing at the public house. 
There was an old woman called Teresa Ryan, 
whose parents were Roman Catholics, and al- 
though she retained nothing but the name, she 
inherited a fixed aversion to the Scripteres, and 
considered all as heretics, who were out of the 
pale of the Popish communion. As few of the 
inhabitants could read, ignorance was the order 
of the day, and gossipping and abuse the chief 
employment of the follitonians. John Lumley 
soon became the topic of general conversation. 
Mrs. Teresa loudly inveighed against the heretical 
practice of reading the-Seriptures, and ventured 
to tell John that he and his family would ‘* wrest 
the Scriptures to their own destruction.” ‘ Ah 
Teresa,” said John, “thoumustn’tiell me that, why 
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the Bible hen done me more sid than any ‘thing 
I ever saw or heard. As for my family they are 
better off than ever, for we all work for our living, 
because the Scriptures tell us ‘If a man do not 
work neither should he eat,’ and we are com- 
manded ‘not to be slothful in business, but 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’”’ 

Teresa did not approve John’s quotations ; the 
fact is, that she kept so many holidays, and 
observed so many fasts, because her church 
ordered it, that she became idle and dirty. Her 
clotlies wete tagged, and instead of using her 
needle to keep them whole, she would sit by the 
fire, or on the step of her door, and scandalize 


her neighbours, 
( To be continued.) 


DETACHED RECOLLECTIONS. 


—_—_—— Well do I remember the sacred morning, 
when, for the first time, after long illness, I entered 
the hotis: of God. Never did the fields of nature 
moistened by thie rete) of spring, pour such 
- fragrance and refreshment*on the senses of a weary 
traveller, as were afforded to my soul at that, 
season. My spifit was softened and subdued. 
I thought no one in the whole congregation so 
unworthy to be there as myself. I felt that m 
faithfulness the Lord had corrected me, and now 
that the light of His countenance appeared to 
shine upon me. I was ready with wonder and 
with love to exclaim, Wherefore this mercy to 
me? QO then, the world shrunk indeed “ to a 
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thing of nought.” Never was redeeming love so 
precious to me before. Never had I experienced. 
such a sense of Heavenly realities. My heart was. 
at once the seat of the deepest lowliness, and of. 
the serenest joy. I seemed to breathe the air of 
a purer region, and with the poet could have said, 


** My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 

And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.” 


Every part of the services appeared appropriate 
to my condition. As I returned home, though 
debility hung upon my frame, my spirit was on 
the wing for Heaven, and when I[ reached my 
chamber, I poured out my vows of entire conse- 
cration to the service of a gracious God, with 
unfeigned seriousness and cordiality. 


Yes—it was the saddest day that had ever risen 
on my youthful heart, when I was summoned to 
the dying bed of a parent whom I dearly loved, 
(although until that time I knew not how dearly.) 
I did not arrive until he was unable to bestow on 
me the parting blessing. He took my hand, and 
looked upon me. O it was a look that spoke to 
my very heart—I thought his lips moved—lI 
stooped to catch his expiring words—but it was 
in vain—his cold hand fell from the grasp of 
affection—the eye closed, to gaze upon his children 
no more—I stood overwhelmed and trembling, an 
orphan. 

For a time grief entirely prevented reflection. 
My heart wounded in its tenderest part—I could 
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—_— 


only weep. At length thought returned. My 
dear mother led me to a throne of grace with her— 


I tried to pray—and my spirit became a little 


refreshed. But O, thus how busy did memory 
become, not only in recalling to my mind past 
endearments never to be renewed, but in remind- 
ing ne of every failure in duty, of every unkind 
thought, and word, towards my departed parent. 
Thus, too, I called to mind his ardent prayers 
on my behalf; and his pious admonitions were 
impressed on me with a force I never felt 
before. O how did I thus long to know myself a 
ehild of God, and how ardently did I welcome 
even the faintest hope, that through faith in my 


father’s Redeemer, 1 should one day rejoin his 


society in the realms of bliss. On my knees 
again and again did [ resolve that his God should 
be my God, his people my people, and that I 
would enter on and pursue that course which he 


had just terminated in peace. 
* * * * * * * 


Soon after I began to rise out of the years of 
childhood, I formed an acquaintance with a young 
person of my own age, which was for a long time 
a source of mutual pleasure, and [ trust of profit, 
He was the chosen companion of my leisure 
hours; the only correspondent, to whom [| 
unbosomed my youthful cares and wishes. Our 
minds appeared to be under the influence of 
eternal realities. Sweet was the counsel which 
we took together, while every-‘Sabbath we walked 
to the house of God in company. He shared in 
all my joys and sorrows. Often did we bow the 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 

knee together in the retirement of our chamber; 
and the pleasures of our friendship seemed almost 
perfected by the hope that we should renew them 
m eternity. We often spoke of separation at the 
mouth of the tomb, as merely preparatory to a 
reunion in glory. But alas! all has now vanished. 
The world has triumphed again over the inex- 
perience of youth; and the enemy of souls has 
robbed me of my friend. Our separation was 
gradual, Once my friend was enticed to enter 
a place of worldly amusement. It made him 
uncomfortable. He made some trifling excuse 
for absence ata religious service. It grieved him 
that he could not tell me the cause. When | 
ascertained at, and reasoned with him, he wept. 
We both wept—he promised never again to yield ; 
but the poison had entered his mind. He became 
lifeless in the exercises of religion, and by degrees 
withdrew from my society, until his language 
seemed to be with [srael of old, “I have loved 
strangers, and after them will I go.” Deeply 
was my heart lacerated by these strokes, and well 
do I remember my anxious struggles between the 
claums of an earthly and of an heavenly friend, 
between affection and a sense of duty; but through 
grace | was thus kept from fallmg. And it con- 
veyed to my mind such a lesson on the dangers 
of inexperienced youth, and of the uncertainty of 


_ event the best earthly enjoyment, as .I hoped never 


to forget. 


It may be that some of my young readers may 
be able to trace a resemblance between the above 
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recollections, and some which are present to their 
own minds. Should it be so, let me rejoice with 
you, first that it has pleased God thus to warn 
and admonish you in early life; and secondly, 
that you still retain a deep impression of these 
events. But Lam anxious tu make a still more 
important use of these recollections, Say, my 
dear young friends, since those pillars of remem- 
-brance were erected, whither have you been 
travelling? ‘To etermty! Yes—and from the 
shores of that dark sea you must soon cross— 
these way-marks will be seen, But O what is the 
eternity to which you are hastening—Where do 
you expect to land when you have passed the sea 
of death? O tell me what has been the influence 
of those events which occurred to you in earlier 
days (whether similar to the above or not,) on your 
hearts and conduct? Have. you reason to believe 
that by divine grace they were the means of leading 
you to the feet of Jesus, and are you on the march 
to Heaven? Can you Jook back on these pillars 
of remembrance with such feelings as Jacob had 


when he revisited Bethel? To refer for one moment - 


to the cases supposed—Do you still love the 
ordinances of God’s house? «Are the vows of the 


sick chamber daily paid, or have your impressions — 


passed away with the occasion that called them 
forth? Ah! if you have forgotten, there is One 
who will never forget; and what will you answer 
when the Book of His remembrance is opened? 

Has reflection on the death of a pious father 
made you more dutiful and affectionate to your 
remaining parent? ‘Are you now in that road, by 
VOL. V. N, EC 
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progress, in which you once hoped to meet your 
father in Heaven? Or will you by hesitation and 
loitering, consent that death, finding you still 
unprepared, should dissolve the ties of human 
relationship for ever ! 

And, have you profited by the fall of your early 
friend—to increase your own watchfulness? Are 
you thankful to Him who has made you to 
differ? Are you cultivating more affectionately 
an acquaintance with the unchanging friend of 
sinners ? 

My dear young friends, cherish habits of con- 
sideration and recollection. Often trace the way 
by which the Lord has led you on. O listen not 
to the world, but sensible of your danger, be 
persuaded by one who loves your souls, and who 
would fain warn you of the rocks on which he has 
suffered injury—to fly for your lives to that only 
refuge which is set before you. Amidst the allure- 
ments of the world, and the assaults of satan, stop 
for one moment, and cast a glance on Calvary, 
then say, whom you will choose to serve. 


G.A. 


The BACKSLIDER. 


The backslider in heart shall be filled with his own ways. 
Prov. xiv. 14. 


_ had all the advantages of a religious 
education. Was constant in his attendance when 
the doors of the sanctuary were thrown open, 
was daily prostrate before the family altar, and 
regularly bowed before God in secret. The 


‘minister was particularly assidueus to increase 
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those desires which seemed predominant in his 
mind. Instruction after instruction was imparted 
with the tender solicitude of a father; and the 


husbandman could not’ be more solicitous for an - 


abundant harvest, than he that his labours might 
not be in vain. Fora time all seemed to be well, 
the seed had apparently sprung up—the ministers 
heart was gladdened—the pious had expectations 
excited, and many thought, that ~ was 
walking in the path that conducts to eternal rest, 
But what is the promising youth now ? Like the 
sow wallowing in mire—and the dog returning to 
his vomit. What are his pursuits? He who 
read his bible morning, evening, and at noon, 
now sceks pleasure in the fictious novel—the airy 
romance—the destractive card table. He who 
prayed at all seasons finds not a petition in his 
heart. He who walked circamspectly—is lavish 
of his precious time, and rushes with awful 
impetuosity into iniquity—drinks it in as the 
thirsty ox drinks in water—and has turned his 
back upon religion, and who knows if ever that 
salvation which he has neglected will ever be 
offered to him again—or that spirit which he has 
grieved will ever return? Though his case is not 
hopeless yet it is desperate, and may God who is 
infinite in power, and unbounded in mercy, exert 
his omnipotent power, and snatch him as a brand 
from eternal burning. | | 

It was not in a moment or day he made such a 
‘rapid stride—no, he omitted a known duty— 
‘committed a known sin, sin hardened his heart, 
and effectually operated upon his little remaining 
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Spilzbergen’ and. ite islands, »witly some. other 
Counttics within the Arctic cistley exhibit kind of 
which: sifike. the eyes; cand! i 
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moderate distancey appears to be: blackish 


tion o€ feet; ithe: colour ‘oF: which, 


shades of brown, green; grey; and: purple';-ehow 


ox ice in’ sities prying 
“clefts and hollowsin thesides ofthe capping 
some, of the’ cnamnits; ond 
extended 
and ice of the glacier form, occurring at intervals: 


all along the const,’ in‘ ‘perticalar. situations..2s 


already. described,; prodigiousaccumilations. _ 
The glistening or vitreoas appearance of the-ice- 


berg precipices; the purity; whiteness, and beauty 


of the sloping expanses:formed: by 
surfaces’; the gloomy® shade presented: 
adjoinisg. or intermixed: mountains and rocks). 
perpetually covered: with a niouming: vel OF. 

black lichens,”: with the sudden transitions 
robe of: purest white, where patches or beds GE 
snow occur, presenta variety and extent of:con- 

trast altogether 
‘by the occasional etherealibrilliancy of the Polar 
sky, and: harmonized: serenity: withothe 


calmness of thé ocean, ‘constitate picture both, 
novel and magnificent: There:is;indeed, a kind: 
of majesty, not to: be, cobveyed: in: words, in.these: 


extraordinary accumulations of snow and: ice 
the valleys; and. in® the. toeks above: rocks, andi 
peaks above peaks, in the mountain. groups, seen: 
Yising above the erdinary: elevation of the 
in crests of everlast>. 
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under shelter of the impenetrable density of a 
summer fog; in which case the fog sometimes 
disperses like the drawing of a curtain, when the 
strong contrast of light and shade, heightened by 
a cloudicss atmosphere and powerful sun, bursts 
on the senses in a brilliant exhibition, resembling 
the supposed productions of magic, 

To this strong contrast of light and shade, with 
the great height and steepness of the mountains, 
is to be attributed a remarkable deception in the 
apparent distance of the land. Any strangers 
to the Arctic countries, however well acquainted 
with other regions, and however capable of judg- 
ing of the distance of land generally, must be 
completely at a loss in their estimations whien they 
approach within sight of Spitzbergen. W hen at 
the distance of twenty miles, it would be no 
difficult matter to induce even a judicious stranger 
to undertake a passage in a boat to the shore, 
from the belief that he was within a league of the 
land. At this distance, the portions of rock and 
patches of snow, as well as the contour of the 
different hills, are as distinctly marked, as similar 
objects, in many other countries, not having snow 
about them, would be at a fourth or a fifth part 
of the same distance. Not, indeed, strangers 
only, but persons who have been often to Spitz- 
bergen, such as the officers and seamen of the 
whale-ships, have not unfrequently imagined, 
that their ship could not stand an hour towards 
the land without running aground; and yet, 
perhaps, the ship has sailed three or four hours 

sirectly ‘in shore,” and still been remote from 
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danger. This is a fact which I have seen real- 
jzed among my own officers repeatedly. There 
are circumstances, indeed, when, by a slight 
change in the density of the atmosphere, a ship, 
after sailing towards the land for some hours, 
may appear to be as far off as at first, . Thus, in 
clear weather, the high land of Spitzbergen is 
perfectly well defined, and every thing on it 
appears distinct, when at the distance of forty 
miles. If, after sailing five hours towards the 
shore, from this situation, at the rate of four or 
five knots per hour, the atmosphere should 
become a little hazy, or even only dark and 
cloudy, the land might appear to be further 
distant than before. Hence we can account, on 
a reasonable ground, for a curious circumstance 
related in a Danish voyage, undertaken for the 
recovery of the last colony in Greenland, by. 
Mogens [Ieinson. This person, who passed for 
a renowned seaman in his day, was sent out by 
Frederick II, King of Denmark. After encoun- 
tering many difficulties and dangers from storms 
and ice, he got sight of the east coast of Green- 
Jand,. and attempted to get to it; but though the 
sca was quite free from ice, and the wind 
favourable, and blowing a fresh gale, he, after 
proceeding several hours without appearing to 
ect any nearer the land, became alarmed, tacked 
about, and returned to Denmark, On his arrival 
he attributed this extraordinary circumstance, 
magnified, no doubt, by his fears, to his vessel 
having beca stopped in its course by “ some load- 
stone rogks hidden: in- the sea.” Most authors 
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REMARKABLE PHENOMENA. 


who have had occasion to refer to Heinson’s 
voyage, have speculated on this circumstance; 
but no one, I believe, has satisfactorily explained 
the origin of his fears. ‘The true cause, however, 
of what he took to be a submarine magnetic 
influence, arose, I doubt not, from the decep- 
tive character of the land as to distance, which I 
haye aitempted to describe. 


( To be continued. } 


REMARKABLE PHENOMENA 
In the late Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 


IN the night of the Ist of January, 1819, the 
stream of lava, which, till then, had remained pretty 
equal, suddenly rose considerably above the sides 
of its bed, rushed forwards, and divided itself into 
two streams of fire. At the same time the principal 
crater threw out flames and stones in great quane 
tities. On the 4th, at two in the afternoon, there 
was a loud explosion, which the Neapolitans took 
for a clap of thunder, as in general they never 
think of Vesuvius, except when it threatens them. 
With this detonation, several ignited substances, 
and above thirty feet of the edge of the crater, 
were thrown into the air, by which the top of 
Vesuvius lost some toises of its height. The great 
crater therefore, which was higher than that which 
is called the little crater, is now the lower, as 
respects the level of the opening. The smoke, 
which usually rises from the crater in columns, or 
in round masses, now often assumes a circular 
or ring shape, ascends in. constant rotation, and 
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changes its white colour to blue, as it spreads in 
the atmosphere. A second brilliant phenomenot 
appeared inthe night of the 18th, A bright, very 
much extended light, like the Aurora-borealis, 
diffused an ancommon lustre to a considerable 
height over the crater. It was caused by the re- 
flection in the clouds of an immense fire burning 
in the interior of the voleano; but no flames were 
at this time visible above the crater. This volcanic 
meteor illumed seven nights successively with 
licreaging splendour; when, on the 16th, a violent 
eruption threw up so many stones, that they i a 
short time. choked up the two springs (one of 
fresh water, and one impregnated with muriatic 


acid) which Mr. Gimbernat had collected, and 


kept up for above a year on the summit of Vesu- 
vius. At the same time the stream of lava greatly 
increased, and diverged into three branches, the 
longest of which was 1500 toises in length, and 
six toises in breadth. ‘These streams of fire dimi- 
nished on the 25th, and, on the following day, the 
crater again threw out clouds of black smoke. 
On the 27th, fresh showers of stones again buried 
the fountains, the utility of which had induced the 
guide to Vesuvius, Salvatore, to repair it at his 
own expence, for the use of the numerous tra+ 
vellers who ascend the volcano, and are generally 
much incommoded by thirst. In the night of the 
28th, flames issued in abundance from the cleft 
out of which the Java flowed. They formed a 
pyramid of fire, about fifty feet high, which seemed 
to be a current of ignited hydrogen gas. ‘This 
beautiful thermolamp burned without interruption 
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through the night, on the top of the mountain; 
when the sun rose it disappeared, but it shone 
again in the following night. At the beginning 
of February the top of Vesuvius was covered with 
snow, while its fire raged with redoubled fury. 
There was then occasion to admire the striking 
contrasts of nature: deep snow surrounded the 
flaming mouth of the volcano, and the constantly 
flowing stream of lava. 

On the 13th, the inhabitants of Torre del 
Greco, Resina, and Portici, were alarmed by 
violent shocks at the foot of the mountain, accom. 
panied by loud explosions inside. An electrical 
conductor, which M. Gimbernat had erected 
on the summit of Vesuvius, and which was con- 
nected with a voltaic electrometer, showed an 
uncommonly strong positive electricity about the 
crater, but with continual variations not to be 
ascertained, and which, perhaps, were caused by 
the great mass of vapours spread by the incessant 
eruptions during this operation. In the following 
niglit, a storm from the south brought torrents of 
rain, which continued for four days. The fires of 
Vesuvius raged with still greater fury amidst these 
floods of water. On the 20th of February a new 
eruption of lava succeeded this storm. ‘The melted 
substances flowed with such rapidity, that they 
advanced 600 toises in less than an hour. The 
old stream of lava, of the 25th of November, had 
extended to above 1500 toises. At the same time 
the flames and the stones rose from the centre 
above 500 feet into the air, as calcujated by the 
time which the highest of the latter took to descend. 
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The subterraneous motions which were propa- 
gated in the whole wide circumference of Vesuvius, 
several times shook the houses of Torre del Greco, 
and other towns on the coast. A quantity of 
lapilli (little pieces of lava), were thrown above 
- an Italian mile from the crater, and suffocating 
vapours extended beyond Portici. They rushed, 
with a loud roaring, from the lateral openings of 
the volcano; and, as these were too narrow for 
them, they forced open two néw and larger ones, 
in the form of craters, about fifty feet in circum- 
ference, through which stones and flames rose at 
intervals into the air, for several hours. The 
principal lava stream increased, overflowed, 
branched into several fiery currents, and extended 
to above fifty feet in breadth. ‘The fire issuing 
from both craters exceeded the preceding, being 
higher and more frequent. 


SuRPRISING VIGOUR OF THE WHALE. 
(Concluded from page 314.) 


THE Dutch ship Gort-Moolen, commanded by 
Cornelius Gerard Ouwekaas, with a cargo of 
seven fish, was anchored in Greenland in the year 
1660. The captain, perceiving a whale a-head of 
his ship, beckoned his attendants and threw him- 
self into a boat. He was the first to approach the 
whale, and was fortunate enough to harpoon it 
before the arrival of the second boat, which was 
on the advance. Jacques Vienkes, wlro had the 
direction of it, joined his captain immediately 
afterwards, and prepared to make a second attack 
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ou the fish, wheh it should remount again to:the 
surface. At the moment of. its ascension, the boat 


of Vienkes happening unfortunately .to be per- 
spendicularly aboye it, was so suddenly and for- 


cibly lifted up by a stroke of the head of the 


whale, that it was.dashed to pieces befure the - 
harpooncr:could discharge his weapon. Vienkes 


flew along with the, pieces of the. boat, and fell 
wpon the back, of the animal. This intrepid sea- 
man, who'still retained his weapon ‘in his grasp, 


‘harpooned the whale.on which he stood; and, by 


ameans of the harpoon. and ‘the: line, »which he 
never abandoned, he steadied himself firmly upon 
the fish, notwithstanding his hazardous situation, 


and regardless of a considerable wound that he 
_ received in leg, his fall along with the 


fragments of the boat,,.All the efforts of the other 


_ boats to approach the whale, and deliver the 
Hrarpooner, were futile. The captain, not seeing 
“any other method of saving his unfortunate com- 


panion, who was in some way entangled with the 
line, called to him to-cut it with his knife, and 


-betake himself (o swimming. Vienkes, embarrassed 
.and disconcerted as he was, tried in vain to follow 
this counsel: his knife was in the pocket of his 
drawers, and being mnable to support: himself 
with one, hand, he could; not get it out. The 
whale, meanwhile, .contiaued advancing along 
,the surface of the water. with great rapidity, but 


fortunately never attempted to.dive. -W hile his 


comrades despaired ‘of his life, the harpoon by 
Which he held at Jength disengaged itself from the 
of the whale. Vienkes. being then 
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did not fail to take advantage of this circum- 
stance; he-cast himself into the sea, and, by 
swimming, endeavoured to regain the boats which 
continued the pursuit of the’ whale. When his 


shipmates perceived him struggling with the 


wavesy they redoubled their exertions; they 
reached him just as his strength was.exhausted, 


and had the happiness of rescuing this adven- 


turous harpooner from his perilous situation. * 


In one of my earliest. voyages to the whale- 


fishery, 1 observed a circumstance which excited 
my “highest astonishment, One of our harpooners 
had struck a whale; it dived, ‘and all the assist- 


_ ing boats-had collected round the fast-boat, before 


it arose‘to the surface. The first boat which ap- 
proached it advanced incautiously -upon it: it 
rose with unexpected violence beneath the boat, 


and projected it and all its crew to the height of 
some yards in the air. It fell on its side, upset, — 


and cast all the men into.the water. One man 


received a severe blow in his fall, and appeared 


to be dangerously injured; but soon after his 
arrival on board of the ship, he recovered from 
the effects ofthe accident. The rest of the pata 


crew escaped without any hurt.. 
. Captain Lyons of the Wraith of Leith, while Re 
prosecuting the .whale-fishery on thé Labrador 
coast, in the season of 1802, discovered a large 


— 


* I give this anecdote on the authority of the author of the 


Histoire de Peches, who translated it from the Dutel. ‘Part.of 
the story bears the marks.of truth; but some of it, it must be 
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whale at a short distance from the ship. Four 
bouts were dispatched in pursuit, and two of them 
succeeded in approaching it so closely together, 
tlhat two harpoons were struck at the same mo- 
ment. The fish descended a few fathoms in the 
direction of another of the boats, which was on 
the advance, rose accidentally beneath it, struck 
it with its head, and threw the boat, men, and 
apparatus, about fifteen feet into the air. It was 
inverted. by the stroke, and fell into the water 
with its keel upwards. All the people were picked 
up alive by the fourth boat, which was just at 
band, excepting one man, who having got en- 
tangled in the, boat, fell beneath it, and was un- 
furtunately drowned. The fish was. soon after- 
wards killed. 


Remarkable Visitation. 

THEE following remarkable visitation happened 
about fifty years ago, in the neighbourhood’ of 
B , in the county of Antrim, and remains yet 
fresh. in, the recollection of many. living witnesses, 
and-from.its singularity, is worth recording. In the: 
ploughing season, for some years, a number of 
sets of plough irons: had heen, missing in the 
neighbourhoodsand not. the smallest.trace ofsthem 
on the thief could be discovered. ‘lis was con- 
sidered) the, more: extraordinary,, as it was then 
and still is thought next to sacrilege to steal any- 
thing connected with ploughs or harrows. 

At: this. ume there: lived a man. in: the neigh- 
Bourltood, very industrious, but rather parsi- 
monious and miser-like turn, to whom tlie slightest. 
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suspicion of dishes was not then attached. 

One morning, however, at breakfast this man was 
missed by his family. ‘The alarm was given tn 
the meighbourhood, and upon diligent search he 
was found drowned in a hole he himself had from 
time to time made in the bogs by cutting turf. 
His feet and legs which first attracted notice were 
above the surface of the water, ‘near the edge of 
the pool; but how were the spectators astonished 
and horror-struck when they found a plough- 
chain about his neck, and all the irons belonging 
to it, and a number of other plough irons under 


him in the water! which, from the position he — 


was found in, plainly shewed he had been carry- 
ing the burthen on his back, suspended to the 
chain about his neck, aad when in the act of 
stooping to throw it into the pool, the weight 
from his back coming suddenly round with a jerk, 
put him off his biehinieéd and dragged him into and 
kept him under the water until he was suffocated. 
But the astonishment of the neighbours was still 
more increased, when they found in the pool not 
less than twenty-eight sets of plough irons, which 


had from time to time been deposited there by this _ 


miserable wretch, who threw them into the water, 
because he dare not offer them for sale, for fear of 
detection. The writer of this has read in an old 
English paper a coincidence of visitation equally 
remarkable, of a man who had stolen a pig, and 
was carrying it on his back suspended by a rope 
round his neck, when having occasion to rest 
upon a wall, the pig slipped over, and the rope 
caught the thief’s throat, in which position he was 
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found strangled, by the owner of the » pig, aghe not 
only recovered his property but found the thief 
thus punished im a summary way. Such some- 
times are the awful dispensations of Providence! 


ANECDOTE. 


Peter Brown, a blacksmith of Philadelphia 
having made his fortune, set up his carriage ; but 
instead of being ashamed at the means by which 
he had acquired his riches, caused a large anvil 
to be painted on each panel of his carriage, with 
two naked arms in the act of striking. The 
motto— By this I got ye.’—Priest’s Travels in 
America, page 23. C, 


An IpEA on TEMPER. 


TIGERS are not civilized in the school of 


men; but men sometimes grow savage in the 
school of tigers. 


MAXIMS. 


IIE that thinks he has no need of Christ, hath 
too high thoughts of himself; he that thinks 
Christ cannot help him, hath too low thoughts 
of Christ. 

Learn of Jesus Christ, who was sensible of 
injuries, yet patient under them. 

We must not walk by the example of the 
world, but by the rule of God’s holy word. 

We may judge of our eternal state by our 
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spiritual state; and of our spiritual state by our 
habitual disposition and conduct. 

He that glories in his sin, glories in his shame. 

Self-knowledge would promote humility. 

A man may be poor in purse, yet proud in 
spirit. 

Be diligent in your endeavors after personal 
holiness. 

Make the word of God the rule of all you do. 

The fear of man may make us hide our sins, 
but the fear of the Lord will make us loath and 
detest them. 


SKETCH of the early Life of BENJAMIN WEST, Esq. 
Late President of the Royal Academy of London, 
(Continued from page 317.) 


THE young painter was now sixteen, a profession was 
necessary to be chosen for him, and with a curious cons 
formity to the primitive habits of Quakerism, it was decided, 
in solemn assembly, that he should adopt tle profession tor 
which he appeared to have been born, and the young om 
of Pensylvania set out on his voyaye to the land of the 
arts: he sailed for Italy. : 

The young American was received with generous hospi- 
tality by the English of rank at Rome, and the Italians heard 
of the arrival of a youth from the wilderness of the West, 
as a new miracle, perhaps as more—as an offering to their 
national vanity, the stranger was come from the iimits of the 
world to worship at the shrine of Italian genius. He was of 
course loved, invited, and caressed in all directions, The 
English shewed him at their parties as a curiosity; the 
Italians received him as one of the wonders of the wilder 
ness, and for a while the pencil was laid aside for parties 
and presentations. 

The ltalians concluded, that as he was an American, he 
_ must of course-bave received the education.of a savage, and 
they accordingly became curious to witness the effect which 
the works of art, in the Belvidere and Vatican, would pro 
duce on him. At the tine appointed the company assembled, 


sud a procession consisting of upwards of thirty carriages 
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filled with some of the most erudite characters in Europe, 
conducted the young Quaker to view the master-pieces of 
art. It was agreed that the celebrated statue of Apollo 
should be first submitted to his view, because it was the most 
perfect work among all the ornaments in Rome, and conse- 
quently the best calculated to produce that effect which the 
company were anxious to witness, The statue then stood 
in an enclosed case. West was placed in the situation 
where it was seen to the most advantage, and the spectators 
arranged themselves on each side. When the keeper 
threw open the doors, the artist felt himself surprised with 
a suddea recollection altogether different from the gratfi- 
cation which he had expected, and without being aware of 
the force of what he said, he exclaimed, ** How like it is to 
a young Mohawk warrior.” The Italians observing his 
surprise, and hearing the exclamation, requested Mr. Robin- 
son (the friend of Mr. West) to translate to them what he 
said, and they were excessively mortified to find that this 
chef-d’ceuvre of the arts was compared to a savage. Mr. 
Robinson mentioaed to West their chagrin, and asked him 
to give some more distinct explanation by informing him 
what sort of people the Mohawk Indians were. West 
described to him their education; their dexterity with the 
bow and arrow; the admirable elasticity of their limbs, and 
how much their active life expands the chest while the quick 
breathing of their speed in the chace dilates the nostrils 
with that apparent consciousness of vigor which is so nobly 
depicted in the Apollo. “ I have seen them often,” added 
he, “ standing in that very attitude, and pursuing with an 
intense eye the arrow which they had just discharged from 
the bow.” This descriptive explanation did not lose bY 
Mr. Robinson’s translation. The Italians were delighted, 
and allowed that a better criticism had rarely been pro- 
nounced on the merits of the statue. The view of the 
other great works did not awaken the same vivid feelings, 


nor was it until he had often visited them alone, and studied 


them by himself, that he could appreciate the fulness of 
their excellence. 

West’s association with the higher ranks introduced him 
favorably to the artists who generally follow the fashion of 
the world in points of this order. {le had now laboured 
among the glorious specimens of Italian taste, and his style 
was beginning to ripen. He at length tried his strength 
against the most celebrated artists in Ltaly, and he succeeded ; — 
but it is remarkable that he succeeded by his colouring, the 
ee ia his art which was in all his after life the most 

dding to his powerful and practised band, | 


(10 be concluded in eur next.) 
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Portry. 


The Worm and SNAIL, 
A FABLE. 


A LITTLE worm, too close that play’d 
In contact with a gard’ner’s spade, 
Writhing about in sudden pain, 
Perceived that he was cut in twain ; 
His nether half, left short and free, 
Much doubting its identity, 

However, when the shock was past, 
New circling rings were formed so fast, 
By nature's hand which fails her never, 
That soon he was as long as ever, 

But yet the insult and the pain, 

This little reptile did retain, 

In what, in man, is call’d the brain. 

One fine spring evening, bright and wet, 

Ere yet the April sun was set, — 

When slimy reptiles craw] and coil 

Forth from the soft and humid soil, 

He left his subterranean clay 

To move along the gravelly way ; 

Where suddenly bis course was stopp’d 

By something on the path that drop'd; 

When, with precaution and surprise, 

He straight shrunk up to half his size. 

That 'twas a stone was first his notion, 

But soon discovering loce-motion, 

He recognised the coat of mail, 

And wary antlers of a snail, 

Which some young rogue, (we beg his pardon,) 
Had flung into his meighbour's garden,, 
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The snail all shattered and infirm, 
Deplor’d his fate, and told the worm. 
**Alas!” says he, ‘‘ I know it well, 

All this is owing to my shell; 
They could not ‘ered me up so high, 
Describing circles in the sky, 
But that, on this account, ’tis known 
] bear resemblance toa stone ; 
Would I could rid me of my case, 
And find a tenant for the place ! 
I'll make it known to all my kin; — 

-* This house to let, enquire within.’ ”’ 

“Good!” says the worm, “‘the bargain’s struck ; 
I take it, and admire my luck : 

That shell, from which you'd fain be free, 
Js just the very thing for me. 
Oft have I wish’d, when danger calls, 
For such impervious castle walls: 
Both for defence and shelter made, 
From greedy crow, and murd’rous spade : 
Yes, neighbour snail, I’ll hire the room, 
| And pay my rent when strawberries come.” 
- *€ Do,” says the snail, and I'll declare, 
You'll find the place in goed repair ; 
. With winding ways that will not fail 
} To accommodate your length of tail.” 
: (This fact the wily rogue concealing, 


nae 


> 


t The fall had broken in his ceiling.) 

Ti “O,” says the sanguine worm, “ I knew 
| ud That I might safely deal with you.” 
| Thus was the tenement transferr’d, 

ie And that without another word, 

| Off went the snail in houseless plight; 

VE Alas! it proved a frosty night, 

Aud ere a peep of morning light, 
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One wish supreme he found prevail ;— 

(In all the world this foolish snail 

Saw nothing he would like so well,)— 

Which was,-~that he had got a shell. 

But soon for this he ceas’d to sigh: 

A little duck came waddling by, 

Who having but a youthful bill, 

Had ventured not so large a pill, 

(Howe’er imperious hunger’s call,) 

As this poor reptile, house and-all. 

But finding such a dainty bite, 

All ready to his appetite, 

Down went the snail, whose last lament, 

Mourn’d his deserted tenement, 
Meantime, the worm had spent his strength, 

In vain attempts to curl his length 

His small apartments space about, 

For head or tail must needs stick out. 

Now, if this last was left, ’twas more 

Expos’d to danger than before ; 

And ‘twould be vastly strange, he said, 

To sit in doors without one’s head. 

Alas! he now completely bears 

The unknown weight of household cares ; 

And wishes much some kind beholder, 

Would take the burthen off his shoulder. 
Now broke the dawn; and soon, with fear, 

Feeling the shock of footsteps near; 

He tried to reach that wish’d for goal, 

The shelter of a neighbouring hole ; 

Which prov'd, when danger threaten’d sore, 

A certain refuge heretofore. 

But fail’d him now this last resort ; 

Liis new appendage stopp’d him short; 

For all his efforts would not do 

Ta force it in or drag it through. 
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Oh then, poor worm ! what words can say 


How much he wished his slrell away ! 


But wishes all were vain, for oh ! 
The garden roller, dreaded foe f 


Came growling by, and did not fail © 


To crush our hero head and tail, 


Just when the duck devour’d the snail. 


Thus says the fable :—learn from heuce, 


It argues want of common sense, 
To think our trials and our labors, 


Harder and heavier than our neighbours : 
Or that ’twould lighten. toils and cares, 
To give them our’s in change for theirs, 


For whether man’s appointed lot 
Be really equalized or not, 

(A point we need not now discuss,) 
Hiabit makes our’s the best to us. 


AUTUMN. 

SEASON of mists and mellow fruitlessness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 


Q. Q. 


With fruit the vines that round the thatch eves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 


To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 


And stil! more, later flowers for the bees, 


Until they think warm days will never cease, 


For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 

Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, _ 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ;. 
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Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, . 
Drows’d with the fumes of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head aeross a brook ; 
Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 

_ Among the river. sallows, borne aloft 

Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 
Hedge crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft ; 


And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 
J. 


HYMN, 
By KRisHNv, the first Hindoo baptizedin Bengal, 
and now a preacher of the Gospel. 

O THOU my soul forget no more, 

The FRIEND whovall thy mis’ry bore ; 

Let ev’ry idol be forgot, 

But, O my soul, forget Him not. 


BRUMHU * for thee a body takes, 

Thy guilt assumes, thy fetters breaks, 

Discharging all thy dreadful debt ;— 
~ And canst thou e’er such love forget? 


tenounce thy works and ways with grief, 
And fly to: this. most sure relief ; 


* The Hindoo nanse of the one God. 
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Nor Him forget who left his throne, 
And for thy life gave up his own. 


Infinite truth and mercy shine 

In Him, and he himself is thine ; 

And canst thou then with sin beset, 

Such charms, such matchless charms, forget ? 


Ah! no—till life itself depart, 

His NAME shall cheer and warm my heart ; 
And, lisping this, from earth I'll rise, 

And join the chorus of the skies. 


Ah! no—when all things else expire, 
And perish in the general fire ; 

This NAME all others shall survive, 
And through eternity shall live. \ 


Dublin, R.C. 


ANTICIPATION. 
Sic transit Gloria Mundi. 


ALONG my chamber walls I slowly trace, 

The works of other men, and other days, 

My uncle’s portrait, when a youth like me 

He first call’d this his room :—and such was he :— 
The same no more; the youth an old man grown 
Reminds me soon his lot must be my own. 

A few years hence, and I must say adieu, 

And all I now anticipate, review, 

While other feet shall tread this creaking floor, 
And a new master lock the chamber door. 


H. O. 


_—— 


THE BUYER OF VERSES. 


PAUL verses bought—Ais verses Paul recites 
His own they truly are by purchased rights. V. 


GAUDIA. 
SERPENS, sitis, ardor arene, 
Dulcia virtuti: gaudet patentia duris. T. Ny 


(Zranslations in Verse are requested. ) 
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OR, 
vangelical Miscellany. 
NOVEMBER, 1820. 


A Levite blowing the Ram 


‘THE striking resemblance between the dress 
VOL. V. NeS 


of a Levite, drawn from the best authorities; and 
the modern oriental dresses, must be obvious to 
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362 A LEVITE BLOWING THE RAM’S HORN. 
every reader. It is admitted that the Levites 
wore no particular habit till the time of King 
Agrippa, whose innovation in this respect is cen- 
sured by Josephus. It appears their official dress 
was a simple robe. The trumpet which this 
figure is blowing, is intended, we suppose, to re- 
present the ram’s horn of holy writ, details con- 
cerning which were given with the account of the 
silver trumpets, in the Youth’s Magazine for 
July, last year. Having concluded our series of 
illustration of the ordinary sort of clothing worn 
by the eastern nations, we subjoin the following 
interesting particulars, which form a kind of 
general recapitulation upon this important subject. 
The ancient Hebrews wore a coat, or waist- 
coat, called Chetonet, and a cloak, called 
Mehil. ‘The coat was their under garment, next 
their skin, and the cloak covered this. ‘These two 
garments constituted what the scriptures called a 
change of raiment—2 Kings, v. 5. 22. 23—such 
as those which Naaman brought as a present to 
Elisha. The coat was commonly of linen, and 
the cloak of stuff, or woollen. As the cloaks 
were only a great piece ef stuff, not cut, there 
were often many of them made of one piece, of 
which they used to make presents. We have no 
reason to believe that the Hebrews ever changed 
the fashion of their cloaths, but they dressed 
after the manner of the country wherein they 
dwelt. White and purple were the colours they 
most esteemed, Solomon says, Eccles. ix. 18.— 
«© Let thy garments be always white;” and 
Josephus observes of this prince, ‘ that being 
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the most splendid and magnificent of kings, he 
was commonly cloathed in bright and white gar- 
ments” —Joseph. Antiq. lib. viii. Chap. 2. The 
angels generally appeared in white; and in our 
Saviour’s transfiguration, his cloaths ‘* were white 
as snow.” Moses appointed none but white coats 
for the priests. 

Mention is made in scripture of a Chetonet, or 
coat of many colours, Gen, xxxvii. 3, with which 
Joseph was cloathed. Tamar, the daughter of 
David, wore one also, 2 Sam. xiii, 18. Inter- 
preters are divided about the signification of this 
word, Some translate it by a long gown ; others, 
by a gown striped with several colours; and 
others, by a gown with large sleeves. The 
Arabians wear very great sleeves to their coats. 
These sleeves haye a very wide opening at the 
end, which hang sometimes down to the ground, 
but at the shoulder they are much narrower. In 
their houses, this coat, or gown, drags on the 
ground, but abroad they tuck it up, that they 
may walk at more liberty, or else they tie it up 
with a girdle. The coats were often without 
seams, being woven in a loom, and having no 
slits, either at the breasts or on the sides, but only 
at the top, to let the head through, Such, pro- 
bably, were the coats of the priests, Exod. xxviil. 
32, and that of our Lord Jesus Christ, John xix. 
23, 24, for which the soldiers cast lots, because 
it could not be divided without being destroyed. 
From the best critics, it appears that this coat 
must have been all wove entire in a loom, and such. 
were frequently made in that manner in the east. 

Gg2 
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'Tasee’ garments or frocks entire, without seam, 
sleeves, and quarters of the same piéce 
woven together in the loom), is indeed still no rarity 
inthe East.: ‘We are ‘told (voyage to China by 
two Arabians in the ninth century, at Paris, 1718, 
in octavo, page: 2) that in the Maldive islands 
there are workmen and weavers so ingenious that 
they make entire’shirts: and ‘waistcoats of the tow 
of the cocoa tree,afterthe manner before described: — 
'» [tis an ancient tradition, (vide Euthym. in Joan 
xx.) that the virgin Mary. herself ‘wove ‘her son’s 
coat. © The women formerly made the ‘stuff, and 
the cloth, not only. for their own cloaths, but 
also for their husbands and’ children. ‘This ap- 
péars from the instance of the virtuous woman 
whose character Solomon gives'us, Prov. xxxi. 13, 
and also from Homer, in the caseof Penelope, the — 
wife'of Ulysses. Alexander the Great, Augustus; 
and Charlemagne, wore cloaths made by the 
hands® of their mothers, their wives, or their 
daughters. Another popular tradition:is that the 
coat of Jesus Christ, ‘for which the soldiers 
drew lots, was the same: he had -receiyed from 
his mother, while he was a child; which had 
continually grown with him without: being worn 
outs; this” tradition ‘is’ not derived from 
antiquily. «It is probably founded) on the follow- 
_ ing: misinterpretation :— Moses informs ‘us, Deut. 

4, that the cloaths which the Hebrews used 
in ‘the wilderness did not wear out:—** Thy 
raiment waxed not old upon thee, neither did thy 
foot'swell these forty years,” Justin Martyr, and 
_ Some interpreters following the Rabbins, take these 
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words literally, .and think’ that:.not. only -the 
cloaths of the Israelites did not grow old, or. wear 
out,. but ‘also that those of the children grew with. _ 
them,, and constantly fitted them at every age, 
St. Jerome, Ep..38,. asserts that so much as their. 
hair or naile. did. nol-gnow 400 long. , But others. 
think, with moch greater probability, that Moses 
uo more than that God so. effectually. 
provided them with necessaries, that they did not 
want, cloaths (or had not been forced to wear old, 
_onragged.cloaths) all their journey. 
"Po distinguish the Israelites from 
(he Lord commanded them to wear tufts, or fringes, 
at the four corners of their.upper garments, of a 
blue colour, and a border of galloon ,upon the 
edges,.Num. xv; 38.—Deut: xxii. It is seen 
by. Matth..ix. 20, that. our Saviour: wore these 
fringes at the bottom of his cloak.; For the woman 
who had the issue of blood twelve years, promised — 
herself a cure, if she did. but touch the hem, that 
is, the fringe of his garment. The pharisces, still 
further to distinguish themselyes, wore these 
borders, or fringes, broader than others, Matt. xxiii. 
5. St. Jerome ‘adds, that to make a shew .of 
great austerity, they fastened thorns to them, that 
when they struck their naked legs they might be ; 
reminded of .the law of,God. .The, Jews of this 
day, say, says Leoof Modena, that they may, com- 
ply with the law Levit. xix. 19.—Deut, xxii.11. 
which says, ‘neither shall a garment mingled of 
linen: woollen come upon thee; do not so 
much as sew a woollen garment with thread, nor 
4 linen garment with yarn.” They. take care also 
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not to wear the cloaths of a different sex, accord- 
ing to the command—Deut. xxii. 5. 

The garments of mourning among the Hebrews 
were sackcloth and haircloth; their colour was 
dark brown, or black. As the prophets were 
penitents by profession, their common cloathing 
was mourning. Widows also dressed themselves 
much in the same manner. Judith fasted every 
day, except on festival days, and the sabbath 
day, and wore a haircloth next her skin.— 
Judith viii. 5. The prophet Elias, 2 Kings, i, 7,8, 
and John the baptist, Matth. iii. 4, were clothed 
in skins, fpr coarse stuffs, and wore girdles of 
leather. St. Paul says, Heb. xi. 37, that the 
prophets'wandered about in sheepskins or goat- 
skins. The false prophets put on habits of mourn- 
ing and penitence, the better to deceive the people. 
Zech. xiii. 4. It is disputed whether the ancient 
Hebrews lined their clothes. Doubled or lined 
garments are pretty often mentioned in Scripture. 
Micah offers his Levite ten pieces of money a 
year, and a double garment, Judges xvii. 10. 
Gehazi asks Naaman for a talent of silver, and 
for changes of, that is doubled or lined garments, 
2 Kings v. 22. | 

The household of the virtuous woman, in Prov. 
xxxi. 21. are clothed with lined garments. But 
it is imagined that changes of raiment are to be 
understood by these expressions: a pair of gar- 
ments, two coats and two cloaks, or simply, a 
coat and a cloak, a complete suit, or, perhaps, 
a garment so large as that it may be doubled 
about the wearer; yet it must be owned that 
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Duplex, in speaking of cloaths, is sometimes 
taken for a garment that is really doubled, or 
lined. So Moses appointed the pectoral, or breast- 
plate of the high priest to be made square, and 
lined. — 


LETTER 


Addressed to a Young Lady, who had requested advice on the 
choice of her pursuits, 

I suovu.p feel pleasure in replying to my 
unknown correspondent, if I could hope that any 
suggestions of the kind required would prove 
beneficial. You must be aware that to direct a 
person in the choice of pursuits, as well as to 
guide the course of them, is properly the business 
of a diligent superintendent, and that it is im- 
possible in the compass of a letter to fulfil so 
important a task. All, therefore, that will be 
attempted, and all, it is hoped, that will be 
expected on this occasion, is to offer the few 
hints on the subject that may naturally suggest 
themselves. 

The period usually allotted to education is so 
short,—and life itself is such a transient season, 
in which concerns of such infinite importance are 
to be transacted, that the first thing needful to 
attend to, is, so to rectify our ideas as to view all 
the engagements and pursuits of life in their 
just proportions. Could these be but accurately 
ascertained, we should, perhaps, be surprised to 
see how some pursuits in the highest general 
esteem ‘would either be entirely superseded by 
others little in repute, or how much the time 
usually allotted to them would be diminished. 
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The various stations and circumstances of different 
individuals, must, doubtless, vary the calculation. 


To young people in the middling classes of 


society, the acquirements called accomplishments, 
are generally worse than useless; because they 
often give a distaste for the humbler concerns in 
which it is their first duty to engage; and when 
unaccompanied with knowledge, intelligence, and 
elegance of mind, they too commonly produce 
vanity and affectation; and at the same time form 


an unfavorable contrast with the manners and 
habits of such individuals. But even in the 


higher ranks of society, it is a lamentable mistake 
to suppose that there is any leisure for trifling : 
and surely it és trifling to devote a /arge portion 
of time to things which have no connexion with 
our highest duties and interests. 

These remarks are not intended to apply to the 
acquisition of knowledge ; which should be care- 
fully distinguished from what is ‘merely amusing 
or ornamental. A cultivated taste and a well 
stored mind,—a mind enlarged by habits of 
judicious reading,—are not trifling advantages; 
because, when duly subordinate to better things, 
they are important auxiliaries to religion itself. 
There are many inconsistencies amongst professors 
of religion,—much J/ittleness of character, much 
uncharitableness, censoriousness, and meanness, 
which may be traced rather to contracted views, 
than to wilful breaches of duty. ‘There is a 
degree of self-knowledge, that is, of acquaintance 


with human nature, of great use in detecting our 


Icss obvious faults, which is rarely possessed by 
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persons of confined education. It is true indeed, 
that a tender and enlightened conscience, and 
close. walking with God, will enable us to see our 
secret sins, as it were, ** in the light of his coun- 
tenance ;”’ but alas! these high attainments in 
religion are not so general, but that it is desirable 
to be furnished with other means of improvement, 
so far as our station and opportunities allow. An 
enlightened benevolence, free from all the petty 
jealousies of self and party, is also most usually 
found amongst intelligent and educated Christians, 
And there can be no doubt but that these qualifi- 
cations are essential to those who are called to 
devise and superintend great plans of moral and 
religious improvement. 

A course of reading, must, with most. indi- 
viduals, be regulated by the libearies to which 
they happen to have access. Would it not bea 
good plan to select, from all the authors within 
your reach, the names of those of long established 
reputation, (where that reputation is not tarnished 
by scepticism and immorality,) and to confine 
yourself to their best works: till those have been 
read, it is a manifest deviation from the grand 
rules of proportion to devote much time to the 
passing productions of the day, (light reading, 
as it is appropriately called,) or to peruse the 
works of second-rate writers, or those of doubtful 
value. ‘Thus a good taste and a sound judgment 
will be formed, which will by no means be the 
case from habits of indiscriminate reading. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to caution you on 
the subject of novels: yet, to avoid all temptation 
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of this kind, it would be wise in any one who 
wishes to preserve an unyitiated taste, for what 
is solid and excellent, and ** who would ‘keep 
her heart with all diligence,” to make a settled 
resolution to avoid them altogether. 

A young person who possesses some taste for 
intellectual pursuits, especially if in this respect 
she differs from many around her, is, (allow me 
to say,) in some danger of over-rating the value 
of these things; or rather, of over-rating herself 
on that account. Now, asthe grand end which 
we ought to propose to ourselves in every intel- 
lectual study, is our moral improvement, it is 
very needful to maintain a careful watch over 
our minds and tempers in this view: remembering, 
that while sound and extensive knowledge ever 
renders the possessor of it modest and wise, super- 
ficial acquirements are apt to produce an assuming 
confidence, and self conceit. 

It is a great happiness that your education has 
been religious ;—and a still greater subject of 
thankfulness if this advantage has been suitably 
improved. Yet, as religion, though of all others 
of the -highest importance, is the one pursuit in 
most danger of being neglected, allow me to press 
it upern you, (for on this subject a stranger may 
prove a friend,) not to rest in a hope that some 
good impression has been made upon your mind ; 
but resolve to consider all other engagements as 
trifling and unworthy of high interest, till this 
one concern is settled. Allow of no satisfaction 
in other pursuits till you have ** peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus. Christ.” If that were 
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certain, which is, indeed, altogether uncertain, 
namely, that your life would be extended to old 
age, | should not press you with less earnestness 
to give all diligence and instant attention to this 
business. It is so very important to your peace 
of mind and welfare, here and hereafter, that the 
morning of your days, the best of time, al/ your 
time should be devoted to God. /ow desirable 
this is, they only know who are conscious of 
having spent their most vigorous years in the 
bondage of self-pleasing. Many defer a prompt 
and determined attention to religion on account 
of imagined obstacles: but, in truth, difficulties 
vanish apace before earnest and sincere endeavour. 
All things are possible to those who are resolved :, 
for what is “ impossible to man, is possible to 
God ;” who will assuredly impart strength and 
willingness, and all things needful to those who 
importunately ask his aid. This is a pursuit 
worthy of our ambilion; and in which we should 
not be contented with mediocrity; but covet 
earnestly the best gifts.” Many women are 
mentioned with honour in the Scriptures ; not for 
their intellectual endowments, but for their faith, 
their zeal, their charity, their activity. And this 
leads me to remark, that while young persons are 
wise to embrace every proper opportunity of 
attending to the culture and furniture of their 
minds, yet there are, in these days, claims upon 
their time and talents of a higher order still. 
Sunday and weekly schools, Bible associations, 
and other benevolent undertakings, now happily 
occupy the leisure time of thousands of young 
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persons; and form an additional and weighty. 
argument against those showy acquisitions which 
engross so many precious hours. The sick, the 
poor, the ignorant, are always with us. Habits 
of active benevolence, when formed with simpli- 
city and singleness of heart, will yield far more 
advantage to ourselves, than the limited nature of 
our exertions can possibly allow us to confer on 
others: ** It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 

You see I have written with great freedom ; 
yet not more, I hope, than your goodness will 
excuse. My ignorance of your temper, habits, 
and circumstances, must expose me to the mistake 
of laying most stress where least is needed. Re- 
lying, however, on a friendly and candid perusal 
of these brief remarks, 

I remain, sincerely, your friend, 


Q. Q. 


The Proucu Boy. 
(Continued from page 333.) 

ONE morning as Sally Lumley was sitting in 
her kitchen, after she had prepared for John’s 
return to dinner, her attention was suddenly 
arrested by the appearance of a stranger. He 


- was young and modest in his demeanor, and 


advancing to the step of the door, he asked if her 
name were Sally Lumley ?. ** Yes, an’ please you 
Sir, that’s my name, what would you be so well 
pleased as to have?” ‘*I wish to have a little 
conversation with you.” Certainly Sir, do y’ 
please to walk in and be seated, I’m sorry I can’t 
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ask you to sit down in a better place, but there, 
this is better than I deserve.”? ‘*‘ Do not make 
any apology Sally, I am happy to sit down any 
where, if the place be clean ; I hear that you have 
a little boy that can read the Bible, and that he 
has also taught you and your husband to read ?” 
‘¢ Yes Sir, *tis very true sure, he was a good boy 
before, but he’s cruel good since he’s a larned to 
read, and there he’s teaching some of the neigh- 
bours to read now. Dear little creature! his 
heart’s quite in’t, but then, he’d a bin as ignorant 
as us, if it hadn’t bin for a dear young gentleman 
that was so kind as to come to our house and 
teach him—yes Sir, he did indeed, and since that 
time he’s a bin at death’s door! I hope he’s 
getting the better o’ itnow. My husband took 
on about it so, as the like was never. Bless the 
Lord, I believe Master Stephen’s recovered, and 
they say he is coming home for a little change. 
I wish you could see him, but I suppose you be 
quite a stranger to these parts.” 

Sally was obliged to ask the stranger to excuse 
her for a minute or two, her feelings overpowered 
her, and she ran into the garden and poured forth 
a flood of tears. ‘* I beg your pardon, Sir,” (said | 
Sally, as she re-entered the kitchen, ) ‘‘for running 
away, but whenever I think of that dear Master 
Stephen, I be quite overcome.” 

‘¢ Well, Sally, and do you think the reading 
of the Bible has done you any good ?” | 

‘¢ Good, Sir! O yes, thanks be. Before I 
heard the Bible read to us, I was the most. 
ignorant’st creature that ever was born, and as 
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for my poor husband, though I cannot say that 


he did it very often, yet whenever he got any 
liquor, to be sure -he was. generally led home, 
quite toxicated, and as to his soul I believe he 
never thought any more about it, no, not more 
than my knitting needles. And if you were to 
hear him talk now! I declare, I never see’d such 
an alteration in any person.” 

‘“* But, Sally! I want to know if the reading of 
the Bible has brought you to God ?” | 

*¢ Yes Sir, I do hope I can say that it hath ; 
it has shewn me what I never knew before—what 
a wicked heart I have, and how many years | 
lived performing mock worship to God. I went 
to church certainly, and received the Sacrament, 
but then Sir, I told. lies every Sunday, for I 
confessed what I did not feel, and never believ 

Indeed Sally! that was very sinful.” 

“‘ Very true, Sir, I said have mercy on us 
miserable sinners, and at the Sacrament, I repeated 
the burden of our guilt is intolerable, but dear 


Sir, I cared nought about my sins, and while I 


held up my prayer book and repeated after our 
minister, I used to gaze about the church all the 
time, and my John was the same, and so were all 
the neighbours, for nothing but folly reigned in 
this village.” 

‘And was it the Bible only that opened your 
eyes?” 

** Yes, Sir, for it often went to my heart when 
I heard my little boy read, though I never told 
my husband how distressed I was. It was that 
verse that dwelt so much upon my mind, § When 
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thou wast under the fig-tree I saw thee.” I said 
to myself, but i was God that put it into my 
heart. If Jesus Christ saw Nathanael under the 
fig-tree, does he now not see me, and know all 
my thoughts, for it is said afterwards, ‘ he needed 
not that any should testify of man, for he knew 
what was in man.’ QO, how often did I think 


upon my past life, and wish I knew more of the © 


blessed Bible! and so I went on, till my Joe read 
that beautiful scriptare, I declare it was like a 
cordial to my heart, ‘#/im that cometh unto me 
I will in no wise cast out.’ ©O it gave me so much 
pleasure, but after all, there's nothing like hearing 
the word of God explained to us. Since my 
husband came back froni his journey when he 
went to see Master Stephen, he has told me so 
much of what he heard from the Rev. Mr. Everton, 
that I have been like another creature. I wish 
we had such a minister in our church.” 

‘Well, Sally, I am greatly obliged to you, 
(looking at kis watch) 1 see my time is quite 
gone. Please to give this to your son, and take 
that for yourself’ (Gives her'two Bibles.) 

(Curtseying.) “'Thank you kindly Sir, I wish 
you could have seen Joe yourself; but he’s work- 
ing with his father at Farmer W ilton’s.”” 


The stranger took his leave, and left Sally . 
wondering who he could be, W hat a kind young 


gentleman sure! Well Joe will be delighted. 
W hile she was indulging her pleasing reflections, 
the clock struck twelve, and she instantly pre- 


pared for dinner. Her husband soon entered, 


and she promptly related the visit of the stranger, 
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and shewed his presents. ‘There Joc, I think 


ri ) you be set up indeed, there’s a Bible, I hope 
ity: you'll take care of it.”’ 


‘Yes mother, ] hope I shall, by reading it, 
and not suffering the dust to lie upon it.” 

‘¢ But who could this stranger be,” said John 
Lumley, * well, if I can think.” ‘* Come Joe, 
ask a blessing, my dear.” Joe obeyed, and, 
without staring around, prayed that God would 
sanctify the good creatures set before them. 

Teresa Ryan was sitting at her door as the 
stranger passed by, and accosted him most 
piteously, *‘ Do y’ Sir, for the love of God, and 
the blessed Virgin, do y’ give a trifle to a poor 
old woman?’ He started at the sound, and 
looking earnestly, said, *‘ My good woman what 
makes you so poor?” ‘Ah Sir,” said she, “I 
have but little to live upon ; some good Catholics 
send me a trifle once a year, and that’s all, for our 
parish won’t allow me any thing.” 

‘** But do you not work, is there nothing you 
can do to gain a comfortable subsistence ?”’ 

‘© Work, work, What the O’Ryan’s work! 
No indeed Sir, all my family have been indepen- 
dent Sir, for years past. Though I’m poor Sir, 
I assure ye of a respectable family.’ 

. “1 know nothing of your respectability, my 
good friend, but I know the Bible says, ‘If any 
man will not work, neither should he eat.’”’ 

‘© The Bible! I never read the Bible, not I.” 

‘‘ Pray, give me your reason for neglecting 
that blessed book ?” 

“ Why Sir, all the reason I know is, that ous 
Church does not allow it.” 
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The question is, “ Does not God allow it ? 
Does he not command us to search the scriptures ? 
and St. Paul commends Timothy, that frem a 
child he had known the Holy Scriptures. Pray 
would it not be better for you to appear clean 
and wliolesome, than to be i” rags, and pass the 
whole day in.idleness at your door?” 

Teresa felt the reproof, ** Now if you will 
begin to reform, mend your clothes and keep your 
house, and your person clean, I will give you 
something with all my heart—I will see you 
again to-morrow—lIn the meantime take that New 
Testament, and let me advise you to read it ?” 

The instant that the stranger was gone, she 
hastened in, and looking round her apartment, 
Well,” said she, ** Lam glad the young man 
did not come inside—the room is in a pretty 
jakes—then looking on the Testament, I don’t 
see why I should not read this, and see for myseli 
whether the howk is good or bad, I’ve a soul to 
be saved sure, 1’ll e’en begin to read it as soon as 
I’ve a put my room fo rights.” In an instant 
water, pail, broom, and all the et ceteras were 
put in requisition, and at length Tecresa’s apart- 
ment assumed a new aspect. When she sat 
down to her dinner, she looked around, highly 
pleased at the new appearance of things, *‘ If this 
does not please the gentleman when-he comes,” 
exclaimed she, *‘ I know not what will.” 

John Lumley’s party. assembled in the evening 
to read the scriptures. In: addition to his own 
family, there were: Nicholas Maldon and his 
wife. It was truly interesting and affecting ‘to. 
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see these honest people pursuing so zealously the 
knowledge that was able to make them wise unto 
salvation. Frequently there was a pause when 
any remarkable text was read. Honest John 
broke out, ‘* There, friends, listen to that, 
we must all appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ.” —* You. and I, Nicholas, and all the 
rest, Lord grant that we may find mercy of the 
Lord in that day !”—‘“ Amen,” said they all. 
Nicholas Makion leoked pale, ond gave a deep 
sigh, as he joined in the amen. 

While they were: looking at each other, there 
was a gentle: tapping at the door: ‘‘ come in,” 
said Sally Lumley. hnmediately the door opened, 
and in walked no other than Teresa Ryan. The 
old woman had been reading the Testament, and 
having heard that little: Joe read. the Bible every 
evening, she determined she would just go and 
sit down with them for hatf an hour. “ Why, 
‘Feresa,” said Johny, “ sure it-isn’t thee.—Bless 
me, womders will neyer cease. —Come: and sit 
down, neighbour—I’m gind to sce thee.”’ 

Feresa.—** Thank y’, Jobn, I’m sure I don’t 
deserve any civility from you or your family, for 
I’ve beep a sad creature.”’ 

John.—“ Well, well, Teresa, ne’er mind that 
if you are but a new creature now.” 

Teresa.—“ Ah, John, I can’t tatk auch about 
religion, for never had awy,—but I hope’ I shall 
be a: better woman, and hive'a better lifé ia future.” 

Jokn.—‘ Vin hart'ly to hear thee say 30, 
for teligion’s made me’ as as the ony" 
long.” 
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Teresa—** 1 was brought up, John, in the 
Catholic worship, and never ‘till this day did I 
inquire whether it was right or wrong, for, in- 
deed, I don’t know nothing about it, more tlian— 
that I am to fast so offen, and go to mass, and 
there my religion begins and ends. But a won- 
derful thing has happened to-day.” — 

All,—‘* What, Teresa.” 

Teresa.— Don’t y’ be hasty, and I’li tell it.— 
A pretty young gentleman passéd my door to- 
day, and left a Testament wi’ me, begging me to 
read it.” 

Sally—‘* A New Testament, like our’s, Ter- 
resa! and have you read it ?” 
Teresa.— Yes, and be quite track wi 

John.—“ W onderful !—wonderful !—wonder- 
ful!—O! my dear Master Stephen, how this will 
rejoice thee.. There is joy in heaven, sure, if 
there’s such joy on earth.” 
litthe knew what had happened that day 
at his master’s, for he had been working at a 
farm two miles off. He had scarcely uttered 
the last sentence, before the sound of footsteps 
was heard, and presently his old master’s voice— 
John Lumley, do y’ bring a light.’ 

Jolm started up, and flew to the door.-—*“ Here, 
John, here he is, be wanted to come before, but 
we couldn’t spare him.”-—“ OQ! dear Master 
Stephien,’’ said Sally, and instantly fainted away ! 

- The attention of the little party was now di- 

rected towards Sally, who, by the aid of @ little 
.haxtshorn and water was soon restored. “©! my 
déeax Sir,” said she, “ how glad I be to see you, 
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aud you look so well.”—** Come,” said the far- 
mer, ‘* this isn’t all the party, yet. Here’s ano- 
ther friend of your’s, Mr. Charlton.” 

‘** Dear Sir,” said Sally, ** why did you not 
tell one this morning that you were Mr. Stephen’s 
friend.— We be glad to see you at Folliton.” 

Charlton spoke toall by turns, and turning to 
Teresa, “ Ah! my good friend, I am truly glad 
to see you here. 1 mean to call on you to-morrow, 
as promised.’” ‘Teresa expressed her gratitude. 
Meantime, Stephen, John, and Sally were in 
deep chat upon the occasion of the presence of 
theit neighbours.’ Kate Maldon, rose up to go 
home, but John said, ** no, no, Kate, you have 
seen the worst, stay a little longer, and you'll 


hear what you never heard before.” 
| ( To be concluded in our next. ) 


Account of the Arctic Reaions. 
(Continued from page 344.) 

Carratn Scoresby landed on Spitzbergen, and 
ascended one of the highest eminences near the 
shore, where he made the following observations: 

From the brow of the mountain, on the side 
by which we ascended, many masses of stone 
were dislodged by design or accident, which, 
‘whatever might be their size, shape or weight, 
generally made their way with accelerated velo- 
city to the bottom. As they bounded from rock 
to rock, ‘they produced considerable smoke at 
each concussion, and setting in motion numerous 
fragments in their course, they ‘were usually 
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accompanied by showers of stones, all of which 
were lodged in a bed of snow, lying 2000 feet 


below the place where the first were disengaged. 


This may afford some idea of the nature of the 
inclination. Most of the larger stones which 
were set off, broke into numbers of pieces; but 
some considerable masses of a tabular form, 
wheeled down upon their edges, and though 
they made bounds of several hundred feet at a 
time, and acquired a most astonishing velocity, 
they sometimes got to the bottom without break- 
ing. 

The effect of the elevation, and the brightness 
of the picture, were such, that the sea, which 
was at least a league from us, appeared within 
reach of a musket shot; mountains a dozen miles 
off, seemed scarcely a league from us; and our 
vessel which we knew was at the distance of a 
league from the shore, appeared in danger of the 
rocks. 

After a short rest, in which we were much 
refreshed with a gentle breeze of wind that here 
prevailed; and after we had surveyed the sur- 
rounding scenery as long as it afforded any thing 
striking, we commenced the descent. This task, 
however, which before the attempt, we had 
viewed with indifference, we found really a very 
hazardous, ahd, in some instances, a painful 


undertaking. ‘The way now seemed precipitous, 


Every movement was a work of deliberation. 
The stones were so sharp that they cut our boots 
and pained our feet, and so loose that they gave 
way almost at every step, and frequently threw 
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us backward with force against tle hill. We 
were careful to advance abreast of each other, 
for any individual betng below us would have 
been in danger of being cverwhelmed with the 
stones, which we unintentionally dislodged in 
showers. Having by much care, and some 
anxicty, made good our descent to the top of the 
secondary lulls, to save the fatigue of crawling 
along the sharp ridge that we had before tra- 
versed, we took down one of the steepest banks, 
the inclination of which was little less than fifty 
degrees. ‘The stones here being very small and 
Joose, we sat down on the side of the hill, and 
slid forward with great facility in a sitting 
posture. Towards the foot of the hill, an expanse 
of snow stretched across the line of descent. This 
being loose and soft, we entered upon it without 
fear, and our progress at first was by no means 
rapid ; but on reaching the middle of it, we came 
to a surface of solid ice, perhaps a hundred yards 
across, over which we launched with astonishing 
velocity, but bappily escaped without injury. 
The men whom we left below, viewed this latter 
movement with astonishment and fear. 

On the flat of land next the sea, we met with 
the horns, of rein-decr, many skulls and other 
bones of sea-horses, whales, narwhales, foxes 
and seals, and some human skeletons laid in 
chest-like coffins, exposed naked on the strand. 
Two Russian lodges formed of logs of pine, with 
a third in tuins, were also secn; the. former, 
from a quantity of fresh chips about them, and 
other appearances within them, gave evidence 
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of their having been recently inhabited. One of 
them, though small, seemed a middling kind of 
lodging, but smelt intolerably of the smoke of 
wood and steam of oil. Many domestic utensils 
were within and about it. A new hurdle lay 
by the door, and traps for foxes and birds were 
scattered along the beach. These huts were 
built upon the ridge of shingle adjoining the sea. 
Among the shingle on the beach, were num- 
bers of nests, containing the eggs of terns, ducks, 
and burgomasters, and in some of them were 
young birds. One of the latter, which we took 
on board, was very lively, and grew rapidly ; 
but having taken a fancy to a cake of white lead, 
with which the surgeon was finishing a drawing, 
he was poisoned. The nests were all watched 
by the respective birds they belonged to; which, 
with loud screams and bold attacks, defended 
them from the arctic gulls and other predatory 
birds that hovered about the place. They even 
descended within a yard or twu of some of the 
sailors, who were so cruel as to take their eggs, 
or young, and followed them for a considerable 
lime, screaming most violently. Several of these 
eggs were afterwards hatched in warm saw-duit, . 
but the young birds generally died soon aftér 
they left the shell. 
The only insect I saw was a small green fly, 
which swarmed upon the shingle about the beach. 
The sea along the coast teemed with a species 
of ivy, with the clio borealis, and with small 
shrimps. But no animal of the class Vermes was 
seen on the shore. The birds seen were the 
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puflin, tern, little auk, guillemot, b/ack guillemot. 
or tyste, kittiwake, fulmar, burgomaster, arctic 
cull, brent-goose, eider-duck, crimson-headed 
sparrow (Fringilla flammea), sandpiper, &c.; 
but no living quadruped was observed. 


( To be concluded iu our next. ) 


Remarks on the Poem called the Heraup 
| AND THE HusBANDMAN.”’ 
To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine. 
Sir, | 

TO * distinguish things which differ,” being 
often necessary in order to ** approve those which 
are excellent,” I beg leave to make some observa- 
tions on the little poem in your number for July 
last, entitled ‘* The Herald and the Husband- 
man.” 

When the rank-of Souls is in question, we will 
allow the aphorism of Juvenal, that Virtue zs true 
nobility ; but until we attain a state wherein intui- 
tive knowledge will preclude the errors which 
judgments, formed upon external conduct, are 
necessarily exposed to, we must be content td 
let rank be hereditary or connected with office, 
and guard it as well as we can, by education and 
superior social obligations. 

The reasoning presented in the little poem | 
refer to, is suited to gain the ingenuous feelings 
of a youthful mind, which is not aware of the 
fallacy it conceals. The comparison is made 
between things of a different order, which may 
not be allowed to graduate each other. The 
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respect pay toa is not it 
on his moral character as a man; that respect, 
originating from a superior cause, he has no 
right to claim, unless he deserves it,—at the same 
time a man of humble birth who is a worthy 
member of society, would not feel himself honored 
by the deference due to title and office, though 
he would be gratified by the marks of affection or 
esteem, which his character and conduct had 
justly gained him. 

We are too ready to emancipate ourselves from 
social duties, and therefore too ready to imbibe a 
sentiment which under the appearance of equity, 
would loosen bonds, that social order requires to 
be preserved for the general good, even at the 
expence of sacrifices which may sometimes be 
required. 

I need not add, as an apology for this intrusion, 
that the present day demands our care to repair 
the breaches and strengthen the fences of external 
order, and on this account to prevent the intro- 
duction of a false principle, however recommended 
by an appeal to truth, or a semblance of justice. 


Em, B, 


Wartcu and Pray. 

THE chief enemy of your souls is in scriptute 
called ‘‘ The prince of the power of the air, who 
-worketh in the children of disobedience.” His 
power, influence, and dominion axe great: he 
possesses a place in the heart of every unregener 
rate man. It was he who robbed our father Adam 
of his innocence, and whe laid the foundation for 
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the ruin of all his posterity. Although the second 
Adam, the Lord Jesus from heaven has in a measure 
recovered us from the ruins of the fall; yet Satan 
is permitted to be our greatest enemy: and not 
till we sit down with our Saviour in his kingdom 
shall we be freed from this mighty foe. 

The apostle says, **‘ Put on the whole armour 


-of God (to this end and for this purpose) that ye 


may be able to stand against the wiles of the 
devil.” He should ever be the object of your 
abhorrence. O how necessary to be always 
watching and praying, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion. Pray often, said an old divine, for prayer 


is a shield to the soul, and a scourge to satan: 
** Who trembles when he sees, 
‘¢ The weakest saint upon his knees,” 


He is never unwatchful, therefore if he be 
always on the watch, be ye so too. He observes 
you in the closet, in the family, in the world, in 
the house and on the day of God; where 
does he not observe you; where does he not 
follow you; and what arts will he not practise to 
draw you imperceptibly from God, to accom- 
plish your ruin, and finally, to render you eter- 
nally miserable. W hat multitudes has he already 
placed beyond the reach of mercy, Young 
people should especially be upon the watch. 
When I first came to London, said an aged 
minister*, I knew a great many young people 
who seemed to set out very zealously in the way 
to heaven, but by degrees they conformed a little 
to the world, then a little more, and then a little 


* Rey. Rowland Hill. 
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more still; till at last, they gave up religion 
entirely. Let this, said he, be a caution to all 
young people, that they be not led away like them 
by a coaxing devil: O beware of a coaxing devil.” 

He is a subtle and deceitful enemy: with him 
we must be at war, or we never can love God: 
you must strive against sin or you never can hate 
it- Don’t you owe the old Serpent a grudge? 
live holy then, for that grieves him to the heart. 


The apostle Peter exhorts us to be sober (see also 


Luke xxi. 34—36. 1 Thess. vy. 6.) Be vigilant 
(1 Cor. xvi. 13. Eph. vi. 18.) because your 
adversary the devil goeth about (Job i. 7.)' as a 
roaring lion, seeking whem he may devour. This 
strongly represents the insatiable rage of our 
enemy. Naturalists have observed, that a lion 
roars when he is roused with hunger; for then he 
is most fierce, and most eagerly seeks for prey : 
his whole design is to ruin souls; and to this end 
he is unwearied and restless in his malicious 
endeavours: he goes about studying whom he 
may{ensnare to their eternal ruin. 

But my reader may perhaps say, how am I to 
guard against the designs of this malicious foe? 
how am | to stand against him? Hear the advice 
of an inspired apostle, ‘* resist the devil, and he 
will flee from you.’’ Besides, God has promised 
strength to withstand him: therefore look to him 
by faith. What though our enemy be potent, 
and we impotent: yet our God is omnipotent: 
and though we have a mighty foe, yet have we 
an almighty Friend.. We have the triune God 
engaged for us, who then can be against us. Let 
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us look to the F ther for his lve to the Son for 
his grace; and to the Spirit for his fellowship 
and support: and this will form a three-fold cord, 
against which hell’s gates or satan’ s malice, shall 
never prevail, O. O. O. 


-— 


ILLUSTRATION of 


To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine. 


IN your illustration of Oriental dresses for 
September last I was much struck with the 
remark, that owing to the extreme width of the 
sleeves worn ih that part of the world, the whole 
arm must be completely laid bare when lifted up 
in the act to strike, which circumstance so forcibly 
illustrates many passages in the sacred writings, 
that I have here taken the liberty to pursue the 
illustration further, and to select most of those 
texts in which such allusions occur. In Exodus 
vi. 6. God promises to bring Israel out of Egypt, 
with “a stretched out arm;” the same phrase, 
with the addition of “a mighty hand,” is used 
in Deut. iv. 34. v. 15. vii. 19. and in several other 
parts of the Oracles of God. These instances 
however, do not convey the full force of the idea, 
which must strike those who clearly perceive the 
strong allusion, when they read Isaiah lii. 10. 
** The Lord has made bare his holy arm.”— 
lili. i. ** to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed,” which is also quoted in John xii. 38.— 
There is an awful grandeur in the idea, conveyed 
by this elucidation of the sacred text, which all 
must deeply feel, though none dare ‘attempt to 
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describe, and therefore I have merely quoted the 
principal texts connected with the subject, to 
which it can only be necessary to call the atten- 
tion of your juvenile readers, in order to make a 
deep impression upon their minds, V. 


SKETCH of the early Life of BENJAMIN WEST, Esq. 
Late President of the Royal Academy of London. 
(Concluded from page 354.) 


AT this time Mengo was in the zenith of his popularity, 
aud West was intruduced to him at the villa of Cardinal 
Albani. Mengo appeared to be as much struck as every 
other person with the extraordinary circumstance of an 
American coming to study the fine arts, and begged that 
Mr. West would shew him a specimen of his proficiency in 
drawing. In returning home, our artist mentioned to Mr. 
Robinson, that, as he had never learnt to draw, he could 
not produce any sketch like those made by the other 
students, but that he could paint a little, and if Mr. Robinson 
would take the trouble to sit, he would execute his portrait 
to shew Mengo. The proposal was agreed to, but was kept 
a profound secret, excepting only two of their most intimate 
acquaintance. When the picture was finished, it was so 
advantageous to the artist, that it tended to confirm the 
opinion which was entertained of his powers founded on the 
strength of the curiosity which had brought him from 
America. But, before shewing it to Mengo, it was resolved 
that the taste and judgment of the public, with respect to 
its merits, should be ascertained, 

Mr. Crespigny, one of the two friends in the secret, lived 
as a Roman gentleman, and twice in the year gave a grand 
assembly, at his house, to which all the nobility and stran- 
gers in Rome, the most eminent for rank, birth, and talents 
were invited. It was agreed that the portrait should be 
exhibited at one of his parties, which took place soon after 
it was finished. A suitable ftame being provided, the paint- 
ing was hung up in one of the rooms. The first guests who 
arrived were amateurs and artists, and as it was known 
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_ his portrait, it was at once thought to, be that picture, and 


they agreed that they had never seen any painting of the 
artist so well coloured. As thé guests. assembled, the 


’ portrait ‘became more and more the subject of attention, 


and West sat behind on asofa equallyagitated and delighted 
by their strictures, which Mr,..Robinson reported to him 
from time to time. In the course of the evening, Mr, Dance, | 


an Englishman, of great shrewdness, was observed looking 


at the portrait with an eye of more than common scrutiny. 
Mr. Jenkins, another sof the’ guests; congratulated Mr. 
Robmson.on getting so good a portrait from Mengo, and 
then tarning to Mr: Dance, said, “ I must now acknowledge 


that Menge can colour as well as hecan draw.” Mr. Dance 


confessed that he thought the picture much better coloured 
than these usually paimted by Mengo, but added that he 
did not think the drawing ether firm or so good as the 
usual style of that artist. This remark occasioned some 
debate, which excited the attention of the company, when 
Mr. Crespigny seizing the proper moment, assured them 
thatthe; picture was not painted by Mengo, “ By whom © 
then,” veciferared every,one, “ for there is no other painter 
now in Rome capable of executing any thing so good.” 
By that, younf-gentlemen there,” said Mr. Crespigny, 
turning, to West, - “At once-all eyes were bent towards hin, 
and the Italians, ia their way, ran and .embsaced him. 
Thus did the best judges, at once, by this picture, acknow- 
ledge him as only second dn the executive department of 


the art to the. first painter then.in,. Rome. -Mengo himself, 


on Seeing the pictare, expressed his opinion in terms that 
did great honor to his liberality, and.gave the artist advice 
which he never forgot nor remenibered without gratitude. — 

Mr. West, after having visited several other parts of 
Italy, eame to England, where his fame rapidly encreased. 


_ Qn the incorporation of the artists in 1765, he was chosen 


one. of the directors; and on the death of Sir,Joshua- 
Reynolds, became the .President the Royal Academy, 
which distinguished office be held till ‘bis death, which sook 
place on the 10th of March, 1620, aged 82, -his (remains 
were.deposited in Saint Paul's Cathedral, . . . CRITO. 
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Yorkshire.—By the late Harbert Huaules, aged 19 years. 
It is good for us to be-here; if thow’ wilt let mnke’ 


If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom? vig 
Nor Elias, nor Moses appear, ._—s 
But the shadows of eve, that encompass the gloom;.. 
The abowe 4 the dead, and the place of the tomb, . 


Shall: we Ab no! 
 Affrighted he shrinkethaway: 
For, see they would pen him below, 

In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold a, 

To the meanest of reptiles a pen and 9 prey: 


To beauty? Ah no! she forgéts .. 

The charms which she wielded befares 

knows the foul worm, that he frets. 
The skin, which, but yesterday fools could adore, ., 

For the smoothnessit held, or the tint which it wore. 


Shall we build to the purpleof pride, ... 
The trappings which dizen the,proud ? ye 
Ah no! They arealliaidaside> 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment. 
But the and. the: the 
shroud, 
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To riches? Alas, ’tis in vain: 

Who hide in their turns have been hid ; 

The treasures are squander’d again ; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
Save the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin lid. 


To pleasure, which mirth can afford, 

The revel, the laugh, and the jeer ! 

Ah! Here is a plentiful board ; 
But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer; 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to affection and love ? 

Ah no! They have withered and died, 

Or fled with the Spirit above ; 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side; 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto sorrow? The dead cannot grieve ; 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve : 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor fear, 
Peace, peace, is the watch word, the only one here. 


Unto death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah no! For his empire is known ; 
And here there are trophies enow ; 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone 
Are the signs of an empire, that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle, to Hope, we will build, 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise; 

The second to Faith, which ensures it fulfilled ; 
And the third to the Lamb of the Great Sacrifice, 
Who bequeath’d us them both, when he rose to 
the skies. 
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PARAPHRASE ON JoB xix, 25, 26, 27. 
I KNOW that my Redeememves, 
I feel his renovating pow’r ; 
From him my spirit strength derives, 
Proportion’d to the trying hour. 


When stars dissolve, when worlds decay, 
And suns, and spheres, in ruin lie; 

My soul shall mount, and soar away 

Tc seats of love and joy on high. 


_ The grave may waste this weary flesh, 


And gnawing worms my veins consume ; 
Yet God shall clothe these bones afresh, 
Revive their dust, and bid them bloom. 


I shall behold him in that day 

When judgment calls him from the skies, 
And trembling, from their beds of clay, 
Unnumber’d multitudes arise. 


I shall behold him as my God 
When Time and Death before him flee ; 
And claim his heav’n for my abode, 


And triumph in eternity. MINIMUS. 


THE SNARES OF YOUTH. 


WHAT num’rous snares attend the youth, 
What sinful joys invite : 

Happy are they that keep the truth, 
Nor heav’nly mercy slight. 


The heart by nature prone to stray, 
Neglects. the calls of grace; 

Till death arrives, and bars the way 
That leads to Jesus’ face. 


The tempter plies with all his force 
The thoughtless and the vain, 
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And youth too oft pursues the course 
That leads@ endless pain. 


Satan attempts with all his skill 
To seize th’ unguarded prey, 

The mind with falsehood strives to fill, 
Or chains it by delay. 


The world displays her flatt’ring store, 
And bends the soul to earth; 

Which, then in vain attempts to soar 
In search of solid worth. 


True happiness alone is found 
In virtue’s peaceful road, 

With heaven that faithful soul is crown’d 
That leans upon its God. 


Not all that sinful arts devise, 

_ Can with the bliss compare ; 

Which fills those realms beyond the skies, 
Where saints and angels are. 


Hence I would leave all earthly charms 
To seek some real good, 

And gladly fly to Jesus’ arms, 
Through his atoning blood ! PECCATOR. 


A FATHER’S ADDRESS TO HIS SON 
On his requesting him to write him some verses. 
TO your request, my own dear boy, 

I hasten to reply ; 
And with your wish it is my joy 
Most promptly to comply. 


Then, say, my child, what shall I write? 
Or, what shall I record? 

Shall I transcribe while you indite? 
Or, will you hear my word ? 
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If you would gain and keep my love, 
You'll to my, words attend ; 

And fear to grieve me, lest you prove 
Ungrateful to your friend. 


Then have you always kept my word, 
And fear’d to disobey? 

My every wish no sooner heard, 
Than done without delay? 


Do you with pleasure read your book, 
And strive to grow more wise 2 
| Or, do you hate therein to look, 
And my commands despise? 


And when you’re told to cease from ill, 
Need you be told again? 

Or, is it your determin’d will 
To put my heart to pain? 


When on your knees, before the Lord, 
At morn or ev’ning pray’r, 

Do you attend to every word, 
Or are you thoughtless there? 


When you are absent from my sight, 
In walking, or at play; 

Say, is it your supreme delight | 
To mark the words you say? 


When wicked children, in the street, 
Speak ill and curse and swear; 
‘ From sounds like those do you retreat, 


Lest you their judgment share? 


Thus would I write, my dearest boy, 
And such advice would give ; 
That you might be your father's joy, 


The longest day you live. 
Oxon. W. B. 
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IDLENESS. 


PARENT of shame and wanf is idleness ; | 

But labour brings the fairest pleasures forth : 

Prosperity will seldom fail to bless 

Th’ industrious prudent man of genuine worth. 

Mark well the man that rose to fame and power, 

Clothing himself with honour, wealth and praise, 

He never lost in idleness an hour ; 

He spent in unremitting toil his days, 

Reverse the picture—see the slothful man 

Borne down by sickness, sorrow, grief, and pain ; 

Mourning, and wishing he had but began 

To work betimes—when he must wish in vain : 

For him from poverty none now can save, 

Repentance, want, and shame, attend him to the 
grave, L. 


GAUDIA. 
(Paraphrased from page 360.) 
FOR sand the Serpent ardently doth long, 
True emblem of the guilty, fallen race; 
Virtue yields Joy, sweet, durable, and strong, 
Bear witness all ye happy sons of grace. 
W. 


EPITAPH 

On MeLancTHon’s SERVANT. 
JOANNES patrii Nicri discessit ab undis 
Huc aceersitus voce, Philippe, tua, 
Quem comes exilii juvat precibusque fideque 
Nam vere gnate eredidit ille Dei, 
Ipsius hic domsinus sepelivit corpus mane ; 
Vivit, conspeeta mens fruiturque Dei. 


Translations in verse are requested. 


’ 
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THE 


OR, 


Evangelical Miscellany, 


DECEMBER, 1520 
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IN the Youth’s Magazine lee ik 2 July and August 
1818, our readers were presented with two sketches 
and descriptions of the Persian or Egyptian, and 
Chinese methods of raising water by machinery ; 
a re-perusal of those subjects will fully illustrate 
the above ancient and laborious plan of performing 
the same necessary operation, and as this article has 
been accidentally separated from the two former, 
to which the reader is referred, it is necessary 
only to remark, that it exhibits the mode of raising 


water by a wheel, in which the buckets descend 


on one side empty into the well, where filling 
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themselves with water, they are drawn up on the 
other by the man who works the wheel with the 
united force of hands and feet, which must be 
extremély fatigueing ; and hence the Israelites who 
had long suffered in Egypt under annual repe- 
titions of this laborious practice, must have looked 
forward with strong desire to the Promised Land, 
which, as Moses told them, Deut. xi. 10, 11. 
“is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye 
came out; where thou sowdest thy seed, and 

_ watered it with thy foot ;” *‘ but is a land of hills 
and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of 
heaven.” 


xe. 12. 


** So teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 


IT is remarkable that David puts up this 
petition immediately after he had been accurately 
calculating the usual date of human life. The 
days of our years,’’ he says, “‘ are threescore years 
and ten ; and if by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, &c.”’ This fact being so clearly ascer- 
tained, amd so universally admitted, what need 
can there be to ask assistance in making such a 
simple calculation? There is no one so ignorant 
or sO sanguine as to entertain a hope of greatly 
exceeding the appointed term of life: what then 
is the meaning of this prayer ? 

. Its very true that nothing is more easy than 
to count over the number of our days; nor is 
‘it very difficult, at particular seasons, to admit a 
serious thought concerning their rapid flight and 
certain termination. But it is also true, and 
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universal experience proves it to be so, that there 
is nothing more difficult than habitually to realize 
the brevity of life ; that is, of our own life; orto 
retain a lively and influential impression of the 
certainty of death. That we are not naturally 
much impressed with it, is, indeed, one of the 
most striking proofs of our fallen and deranged 
condition. A strange insensibility on this sub- 
ject is not even confined tothe young. Elderly 
and aged persons, whose minds are not deeply 
engaged with the things of God, often appear 
to forget the short step that there must be between 
them and death ; and betray as much interest in 
the concerns of this life, as if they had never 
numbered their days at all. So far, then, from 
this petition being unnecessary, one of the first 
things we have need to pray for is a lively per- 
ception and recollection of our mortality. ‘ So 
teach us to number our days.” Were this con- 
cise prayer but universally adapted, and im- 
portunately pleaded, there would be an end fo all 
thoughtlessness, all frivolity, all earthliness of 
_mind:—and the world, instead of displaying a 
scene of ceaseless bustle, strife and dissipation, 
would exhibit only a multitude of pilgrims and 


strangers, pressing on, with anxious solicitude, — 


and yet with cheerful hope, to other regions. 
That it is not sufficient barely to know the date 
of human life, is also evident from the many 
mistakes and illusions which exist respecting it; 
and to which the young, more especially, are 
exposed. In surveying a course of years, youth- 


ful vision views them in false perspective, which 
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adds exceedingly to their apparent extent, and 
although every step they advance tends to correct 
this, and to render the line more natural and just, 
yet, it is not till long after youth is past, that we 
can measure our years with any accuracy. Then 
life begins to appear as it is; and we exclaim, 
*¢ behold, thou hast made my days as a hand’s 
breadth, and my years are as nothing before 
thee.” _ At this period, if the mind be alive to 
its eternal interests, we set out, as it were, with a 
quickened pace, and feel, in some degree, the 
necessity of having ‘* the loins girt, and our 
lamps burning.” | 

But to the young, days and years not only 
appear longer than they really are, but they are 


prone to entertain delusive ideas with regard to 


what may be accomplished in them. Early in 
life it seems as though there were an abundance 
of time to spare; and whatever is to be done, 
whether in qualifying themselves for this world 
or the next, they cannot see the necessity of 
doing it with all their might ; since life, long 
life, is all before them. Now, there is no greater 
or more fatal mistake, than that of supposing that 
any period of life is, strictly speaking, a period 
of leisure. There are, indeed, times for rest, and 
for relaxation, but there is no time or season 
given us for loitering ; nor can we ever do so 
without danger and loss.. Every season has its 
appropriate business; and is all required for the 


‘fulfilment of important and indispensable duties. 


If, therefore, the proper business of childhood is 
delayed till that of youth should commence, and 
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if the acquisitions suitable to youth are deferred 
till they infringe upon the engagements of 
maturity,'a portion of our lives is wasted irre- 
coverably, and the loss will be felt throughout life. 
Another common mistake, in looking towards 
future time, is indulging a vague hope that 
coming days and years will be, as it were, more 
capacious, or more extended than the present; 
so as to afford greater and mote favourable oppor- 
tunities for doing then, what we are disinclined 
to attend to now. But how does experience.shew 
the fallacy of these hopes! In advancing years, 
while duties multiply, opportunities diminish ; 
and persons who have neglected the favourable 
and unincumbered period of youth, will, one 
day, look back upon that irrecoverable portion 
of life with keen and bitter regret. bi 
A still more dangerous delusion in the survey 
of life, is calculating too certainly upon our 
own being prolonged to the utmost date. Because 
some attain to threescore years and ten, and some 
even totter a few paces further, we readily con- 
clude, or at least sanguinely»hope, that we shall 
be included in that small minority. | And, while 
fever and consumptionare slaying their thousands 
and ten thousands, blasting the young and 
healthy on every side, and. while. sudden, and 
~ unavoidable accidents are continually holding»up 
their awful precedents, .still, because anyin- 
dividual may escape’ them, how apt is. he 
conclude ‘that he shall, and so: to act upon that 
How suitable, then, how pense As the 
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langnage of the Psalmist! Since, without help 
and influence from above, we, like the rest of 
mankind, must inevitably fall info the common 
delusion in attempting to number our days, 

. But it is not merely that we may acquire an habi- 
tual and apprehensive conviction of the brevity of 
life, that we should make this request. The in- 
portant end to be answered by it is, *‘ that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom,” And this 
means something more than applying ourselves 
to the outward forms and duties of religion, It 
means more than profession; and that sort of 
attention and application which does not at all 
interfere with worldly pleasures aud interests. 
That. which the scriptures call wisdom, always 
implies a deep.conviction of the value of the soul; 
the necessity of salvetion; and a consequent 
earnestness and diligence in securing it, Under 
such impressions we ask importanately that we 
may receive our sight; and behold with that 
troth and clearness which is peculiar to spiritual 
discernment, the limits of our mortal caxecr, as 
well as the great concern, which we have to 
transact in the course of it, | | 

_ /Then, standing, as it were, on an eminence of 
thought, we shall take a just and undisturbed 
survey of the path of life. Raised above the 
bustle, the distractions, the clouded atmosphere 
of earthly engagements, we shall look backward 
and onward, and measure the short passage 
that is conducting ourselves and our genera- 
tion to Kternity. Such a view, wholly different 
from a vague and general acknowledgment of our 
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mortality, is given to those whe seriously ask for — 
a serious mind; and the sesuit of it will be more 
earnest desires, and more determined resolutions, 
that the short path which fics before us may be 
ditected through the narrow way that leads to life. 
Then shall we indeed strive to enter at the strait — 
gate; seeking to do so by the means of fervent, 
importunate, unutterable prayer. 

Requests like these are sometimes answered 
ina manner unthought of by the persons who 
urge them. Those whose hearts still cling to life 
and earthly happiness, and who are prone to 
make sanguine calculations of their future years, 
are often taught how to number their days by the 
means of affliction. God touches some of the 
springs of life: health is blasted: and then with 
a distinctness and vividness unknown before, we 
see that ‘* the days of our years are few and evil.” 
‘« Tt is good to be afflicted” when such purposes 
are answered by our trials. Our heavenly Father 
well knows what means to use in granting our 
requests for spiritual wisdom; and what will most 
effectually disperse the illusion and obscurity of 
our minds, Whatever these means may be, in- 
stead of shrinking from them, our interest is dili- 
gent y to improye them. 

The approaching season of the year is thought 
to render such reflections as the above snifable. 
There are many whe think lite of the Might of 
time on ordinary occasions, who will give a seri- 
ous thought to this solemn subject at the close of 
a year, on a birth day, or on the eyent of the 
death of any. of their friends, But the experience 
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even of a child will shew, how transient and inef. 
fective such impressions are, in themselves. Often 
‘¢ a fleeting hour is scarcely past ’’ before they are 
completely effaced, and worldly things eagerly 
re-occupy the mind. Leta recollection of the 


ineflicacy of former impressions, deeply convince. 


every reader who may have been the subject of 
them, of the absolute necessity of the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to render such thoughts abiding and 
influential. If David found the need of prayer 
in order that he might number his days to pur- 
pose, surely it must be the case with us. Let us 
then all join with deep seriousness in this petition ; 
accompanied with a sincere purpose of heart, 

to apply our hearts to true wisdom. 


Q.Q. 


The Proucu Boy. 
; (Concluded from page 380.) 

THE company being seated, all eyes were at 
once fixed on Stephen Wilton, and the conver- 
sation turned on the good that had taken place in 
the little circle present. * It is to you, dear Sir,” 
said Sally, addressing herself to Stephen, ‘* that 
we owe all our knowledge of the holy Scriptures. 
As for myself and John, we were never, never 

so happy before; the more I read, the more my 
mind is enlightened and itnipeesbed, , and my heart 
comforted.” 

Stephen W.—* I bless God that my humble 
attempts have been in any respect rendered use- 
ful. How much do I owe to God, who has re- 
called me from the very gates of death, and given 
me a longer space to glorify him!” 
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John Had it not for you, 
our Joe would have been as ignorant as the Hod- 
dendods, and then none of us here would have 
known any thing of Christ Jesus. Now Sir, you 
see how much good one person may do, if he sets 
about it.” 

Charlton.—‘** Archbishop Usher says, it re- 
quires all our learning to make things plain, and 
the use of learning is to be useful in our day and 
generation.” 

Farmer Wilton. - Shall I be silent. No. 
W hat has God done for my family as well as for . 
me; there’s my wife and my boy, yes, and I 
hope my daughter too, love the Scriptures, aye, 
and I hope we do all feel their power‘upon our 
hearts too.”’ 

John.—‘* Blessed be God for that, Maister. I 
remember the time when you and I used to rap 
out sadly, but the Bible hath taught us different. 
Joe, repeat the text that you read t’other night.” 

Joe.—‘* It was in the epistle of St. James, 
Father, ‘Swear not, neither by heaven, neither 
by the earth, neither by any other oath.’ There’s 
another text in St. Matthew re much like it,” 
(reads.) 

Nicholas Maldon (aside to Kate).— ‘* How 
well the youngster know’th the Scriptures. These 
texts touch me cruel when [ think o’ my past 
life.” (sighs.) 

Kate.—“ And how often us took the Lord's 
name in vain, although we heard the minister 


say every Sunday, * Thou shalt not take the 


name of the Lord thy God in vain,’ ” 
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Charlton —** Come, Mrs. Teresa, let me hear 
your opinion of the New Testament, for I sup. 
pose you have read some part of it.” 

Teresa.—** Indeed, Sir, and 1 must confess that 
I have all my life disregarded the Bible, in con- 
sequence of being absolutely prohibited from 
looking into it. But I have observed with asto- 
nishment the great change in John Lumley’s 
conduct, which people say was produced. by 
reading the Scriptures ;. but what struck me more 
than all was what John said to me himself the 
other day, that the Bible had done him more 
good than any thing ; and when you came this 
morning | and gave me the Testament, I deter- 
mined to read it ; for thought I, if it is a crime, 
I caneasily get ubsolution.” 

John.—** Absolution, Teresa, what’s that ?” 

Teresa.—** Why," my sins pardoned by our 
priest, if I confess them.” 

John.—“ Sin pardoned by a man! Joe, my 
dear, is that in the Bible 2” 

Joe.—** No father, the word of God says, ‘If 
we confess our sins, that is, to God, God is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.’ ” 

Stephen Wilton —‘*That’s very right Joe, It is 
*the blood of Jesus,’ applied to the conscience, 
that cleanseth us from all sin.” 

John.—** There, my dear Maister, see what the 
Bible has done for my poor boy.”’ 

Teresa.—* Well, and as I was saying, I 
determined to read a littlé, and it was so plain, 
and so entertaining that it seemed to me, I never 
received so much benefit before.” 
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John.—“ Pray, Teresa, don’t ’em say all the 
service in your religion in an outlandish tongue?” 

Teresa.—“ Yes, John, ’tis very true.” 

Nicholas.—*“‘And I think I’ye a heard that in 
the sacrament they give the people wafer-bread, 
and no wine ?” | 

Teresa.—*‘ That’s also true.” 

Joe.-—“‘ Why, I read in the Bible the other 
day, that our Lord Jesus said, when he took the 
bread, this is my body, take and eat, and after 
the same manner he took the cup and said, ‘ drink 
ye all of it.””” itis in Matt. xxvi. 26, 27. 

Charlton.—*“ Very well—Now the bread was 
an emblem or representation of Christ’s body ; 
not the very body itself, because Christ was not 
yet crucified, and the disciples could not eat his 
body before he was dead ; besides Christ would 
then eat his own body, which is absurd.” 

John.—“ Why, it is all absurd, I think. 
When Christ says I am the true vine, and my 
Father is the husbandman., Can a body be so 
whimmy as to think Jesus Christ is a vine, and 
that God is really a husbandman. No, no. [ 
hope we have sense enough to-know better than 
this. But as he likens the kingdom of heaven to 
a grain of mustard seed, so he likens his body to 
bread; for bread is the life of the body, and Christ 


is the life of the soul. Now, Maister Charlton, is 


this right or not ?”’ | 
Charlton.—** Yes, John, quiteso. While you 


read the Bible thus, there is no danger of your 
‘wresting the Scriptures’ to your destruction.” 


John.—“No, no. Blessed be God, they have 
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wrought my salvation. What dost thou say 
friend Nicholas ?” 

Nicholas.—“ Indeed, John, as I said to Kate 
yesterday, there is something in that Holy Book 
for us all. I hope it will make me a better man.” 

Kate.—** And me a better woman.” 

Charlton.—*‘ But I want to know, Teresa, why 
you were prohibited from reading the Bible ?” 

Teresa.—* That I am sure I cannot answer, 
for to my mind it is so plain, that a body can’t 
mistake its meaning, and as | remember hearing 
a person say, * The wayfaring man, though a 
fool, cannot err therein,’ I confess I begin to be 
ashamed that I was so prejudiced against the 
Bible, without any reason ; however, I be deter- 
mined to read it through attentively.” — 

John.—‘* That’s right, Teresa, for it’s God’s 
own book, and sartinly it can’t do you no harm 
to read God’s book,” 

Sally.—‘* No, no, we are commanded to 
‘ search the Scriptures’ and we are to be judged 
by the Scriptures. O shame on those who would 


keep them from us.” 
ohn, —(aside to Farmer Wilton.)—‘‘ Now, 


Maister, do ask. Mr. Charlton to read a chapter 
and pray with us; here’s a pretty little com- 
pany.” 

Farmer W.—T dare say he wool, John, but 
shall we be right in doing it without a license 
from the bishop.” 

John.—-“* Yes, yes, maister, King George is 
too kind to his people to hinder them from reading 
and praying. May God bless him in his old age, 
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yes, and all the king’s ministers too, for the Bible 
teaches us to pray for all that are in authority, 
and to ‘ submut ourselves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lords sake” The King and all the 
Bishops know that it is better for us to read and 
pray, than to sit and drink in the public house 
and bring ourselves to the parish. I am sure 
those who read the bible and pray to God, will 
be the best subjects, the best masters, the best 
servants, and the best children.” 

Farmer W.—“ Well Jobn, I must say thou 
hast been a better servant than ever, since Joe 
learned to read the Testament.” (Speaks to 
Charlton. ) 

- John delivered the Bible to Charlton, who 
read the ninth chapter of St. John, and proceeded 
to explain the natural state of man as b/ind to his 
sinfulness, his danger, and the way of salvation, 
He then shewed the power of Christ in enlight- 
ening the human mind, and exhorted them to 
seck the blessings of salvation, that they might 
say with the man who had received his sight, 
‘¢ one thing I know, that whereas I was blind 
now I see.” He closed by praying most affection- 
ately and earnestly, that God would continue to 
- bless the reading of the scriptures to their present 

and eternal good. 

The little party separated highly gratified 
with what they had seen and heard. The bealth 
of Stephen was soon established, and while he 
remained at Folliton, he and Charlton employed 
their time in promoting the grand object of in- 
structing the poor, and distributing Bibles and 

VOL. V. N, 
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Testaments. The happy effects of this were soon 
visible. ‘Those who never went to church, were 
now seen repairing thither, the public house 
was less frequented, and brutal games were 
almost relinquished. 

But an event occurred which created general 
surprise, Parson Blind being engaged in a 
hunting excursion, was thrown from his horse and 
killed on the spot! 

It is impossible to conceive the gloom that this 
event spread throngh the village ; for Mr. Blind 
had many pleasing qualities, and his death would 
be felt by many poor people, to whom .he had 
manifested great kindness. At length the new 
minister, Mr. Luxman, made his appearance. 
He had recently quitted college, where his con- 
duct had gained him the love and estcem of all. 
The church was crowded to excess to hear bis 
first sermon; his text was, ‘‘ We preach Christ 
crucified,” &c. ‘*Such a sermon,” said Farmer 
Wilton to Mr. Gripbam, his neighbour, “ has 
not been preached in Folliton Church for many 
years past.”” ‘* Why, Maister Wilton,” replied 


Gripham, ‘It was sartinly very good, but, to my 


mind, 1 thoft it smelled a crim o’ the venticle.”’ 


*¢ It is the doctrine of our church,” quickly 
replied Farmer Wilton, “It may be so Maister 
Wilton, but, then I believe we must be saved by 
our works.” Well, Daniel Gripham, if that’s 
truce, you will be in a bad case, for what will 
become of drunkards, and the covetous, and 
Sabbath-breakers, ha, Daniel, you have made a 
good deal of money, and purchased much land, 
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‘but what will it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul.’”? Daniel 
felt. the remark, and softly answered, There’s 
something in that for sartin, Well, sir, I wish ye 
good day. 
John Lumley came up to the Farmer imme- 
diately, ‘“‘ This is a blessed man sure, Maister. 
How goed the Lord is to send such a dear good 
man amongst us.’”” Exertion was now the order 
of the day. By the activity of Mr, Luxman, 
Farmer Wilton and Stephen, a Bible Association 
was formed, a Sunday School established, and 
Joe Lumley appointed monitor, in which. office 
he acquitted himself to the satisfaction of. all 
parties. The school proved a great,blessing, ancl 
although much opposed at the first, me who 
were fearful that the poor Wise, 
it eventually-prospered, and as 
renowned for its regard to the Sabbath as it had 
formerly been for the violation of that holy day. 
The public-house became orderly. No person was 
suffered to remain in it after nine o'clock inthe | 
evening. Even Christmas was regarded with, 
solemnity. Mr. Laxman having inculcated on— 
the minds of his parishioners that merriment was — 
- no more to be sanctioned on Christmas-day, than 
on Good Friday, and that every day should be 
holy to the Lord. 
Joe Lumley continued to increase in knowledge 
and piety. At the age of sixteen he was remark- 
ably steady, and by his little savings had pur- 
chased a good suit of clothes, his motto was take 


care of the pence, for pence will make pounds, he 
L12 
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that does not save, cannot give. By the interest of 
Mr. Luxman, he was taken into -the house of 
Mr. Dorimer, a linendraper, where he at length 
became shopman, and had the sole management 
of the business, and at length succeeded to it, his 
master having resigned ‘it in his favour. Thus, 
the little ploughboy proved the truth of the 
saying, “ Education and good conduct make the 
man.” 

Charlton and W ilton continued bosom friends ; 
the former became a pious able minister in the 
established church, and married Miss Wilton. 
Stephen possessed the farm, and was united to 
Mr. Dorimer’s only daughter. Teresa Ryan re- 


nounced the errors of the Romish church, and 


lived and dted a humble zealous christian. Reli- 
gion had taught her to be industrious, industry 
placed her above want, and a clean heart inspi- 
red her with the love of cleanliness in her person, 
and in her house. 

Nicholas Maldon and his wife lived happily, 
and died rejoicing in the blessings of salvation. 


"The former exclaimed, when about to leave the 


world, “ Blessed be God that I ever read fhe 
Bible.” * 

John and Sally Lumley lived to a good old 
age. When they were past labour, their son, now 
Mr. Joseph Lumley, supported them comfortably 
in their old cottage ; and John had the happiness 
of teaching his grand-childgen not only their let- 
ters, but what were “ the first principles of the 
oracles of God.” | 

The several events recorded in this little 
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history, shew the great good that may be accom- 
plished by such a character as Stephen Wilton. 
Are there no young persons disposed to imitate 
him? 
And what a blessing is the Bible, which leads 
us to the knowledge of truths 
“* Of import high, and life divine to man.” 


Sunday Schools and Bible Societies are intimately 


connected with the preaching of the Word of 


God. They are all important when the Spirit of 
God renders them useful. WuHen we cOME 
TO DIE, WE SHALL NOT REPENT THAT WE 
HAVE DONE TOO MUCH; WE SHALL LAMENT 
THAT WE HAVE DONE SO LITTLE. 


Dudline 


On HapPingEss. 
Abridged from Jones’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


THE desire of happiness is not only natural to 
man, but it is ever the leading object of human 
pursuit. Before the fall, our first parents enjoyed 
it in such perfection as was suitable to their rank 
in the creation, They had a conscieus sense of 
the divine favor, and God was the portion of 
their souls. But by sinning against him, they 
lost his favour and became unhappy; and in 
every age, from that time to the present, no 


question has more divided the opinions of men 


than that which respects the summum bonum, ot 
wherein true happiness consists. 

If we examine the sentiments of the ancients 
we shall find that none adopted more absurd or 
more fatal mistakes, than the very men who set 
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themselves up as heads of sects, and leaders of 
science ; that is the Gentile philosophers. Their 
definitions of the chief good were so vague, that 
the very terms they adopted called for defining, 
before any precise idea could be conveyed to the 
mind: ot so false, that the fallacy or immoral 
tendency of them was evident at first view. So 
that their explanations often left the subject more 
obscure than they found it, and threw such 
embarrassments in the way of their disciples, that 
as it often happens to travellers who have lost 
themselves in some pathless desert, every effort to 
find a different road only left them still more 
bewildered than before. 

I wish there were no cause to add, that modern 


philosophy in the bands of some, is as inimical 


to the interests of the Gospel, as it was when the: 
learned Greeks called that sacred system “ foolish. ’ 
ness.’ It would be easy to shew what mischicvous 
effects spring every day from the attempts of men, 
who philosophize on revelation, and by admitting 


some of its truths exert their reason only to 


blaspheme all the rest. A due consideration of 
the defective nature and fatal. consequences of 
ancient philosophy will eqaally apply to the same 
kind of wisdom in the same predicament now. 
Let it suffice to observe that those persons can 
never be qualified for shewing us what is good, 
who endeavour to explain away the cause and 
effects of moral evil, with a view to depreciate 
that grand remedy which is its only antidote. 
But indeed it ceases to be any longer matter of 
surprise, that such daring liberties are taken with 
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the doctrines and language of revelation, when. 


the same spurious philosophy implicitly denies 
the infallible authority of the sacred scriptures, 
and calls the Bible ‘‘ a collection of books written 
by pious men” only: and by thus abandoning 


the inspiration of the Scriptures, makes the testi- 


mony of, the apostles an insufficient standard of 
revealed truth. 

Here let us leave philosophy whether ancient 
or modern ; whether in league with Gentile dark- 
ness, or compounded with heresy and blasphemy; 
and let us examine the pretensions of the world, 
to solve the grand inquiry. The gay, the dissi- 
pated, the licentious, and the men of business, 
all despise such speculative subjects, and think 
themselves wise in pursuing more substantial and 
beneficial objects.. It is nothing to them whether 
the gospel be received or rejected in the world; 
or whether its sacred interests rise or fall, provided 
they can only enjoy what they have respectively 
in view. ‘Let them only have their portion in 
this life, and let who will contend about the best 
way to that which is to come. They care for 
none of these things. They despise the contests 
of philosophers and divines. Ask them to shew 
you what is good, and they will instantly hold 
up the world in some lucrative or captivating 
point of view. Very plausible doctrine, if there 
were no hereafter, and this world were the true 
seat of bliss. | 2a 

Consult, the man of business, the care worn 
miser, or the man of pleasure, and if com- 


mercial property were the “true riches ;” if 
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solicitude about the ** one thing needful” were 
compatible with the unbounded love of accumu- 
lated wealth ; or if numerous resources for sensual 
gratification were the exclusive springs of pure 
and inexhaustible felicity ; the pretensions of 
each would be as well founded as their respective 
pursuits are ardent. But business that excludes 
the soul from its plans and operations, is only 
toil for shadows and trifles; corrosive care that 
either amasses what cannot be transported to the 
next world, or that often forbids the use of it in 
this, is the offspring of avarice, and is marked 
with folly of the most abject complexion ; and 
amusements which consume time, invert the order 
of day and night, dissipate thought, and promote 
excess, are so far from ensuring enjoyment or 
creating happiness, that they destroy both, and 
prove in the end the harbingers of future misery. 
Put the question to the man of ambition. W ith 
this glittering object perpetually in view, his 
mind is ever on the stretch of anxiety, -and the 
ambitious desires of his soul operate, like an 
ardent fever in the body, to the destroying of his 
rest by day and night. <A few disappointments 
only whet the edge of his appetite, and inflame 
the ardor of his pursuit. The object appears — 
proportionally desirable as it flies from him, and 
he cares not what servility he practises, or how 
low he debases himself by the most sordid schemes 
of fawning adulation and vile chicanery, if he 
can only gain the summit of his wishes, and climb 
the ladder of preferment ; though in the proud 
ascent he must sacrifice every dictate of truth and 
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conscience. And if he can only secure the honot 
that cometh from man, any one for him may 
seek that which cometh from God. The fallacy 
of such pretensions, and the vanity of such pur- 
suits will appear evident, if we only consider, 
that the good which the world offers, ought to 
be substantial in its nature, certain in possession, 
pure in enjoyment, and suited to the state of an 
immortal mind, in order to afford permanent 
satisfaction. But here every species of terrestrial 
good deceives, and to deception adds disappoint- 
ment and vexation. Examine the most specious 
earthly good, and you will see if your enquiries 
are guided by the oracles of truth, that disappoint- 
ment in pursuit ; dissatisfaction and satiety in 
enjoyment ; and uncertainty in possession, com- 
municate a threefold vanity to all sublunary 
things, and loudly proclaim the folly and danger 
of intemperately pursuing, or inordinately loving 
them. 

Such is the situation of the men of this world, 
and such are the objects of their joy. But the 
blessed God in whom the christian rejoiceth is 
an unchangeable and an everlasting good, fully 
adequate to the condition and necessities of a 
deathless spirit. The gospel of Jesus Christ is 
that which alone can. communicate substantial 
happiness to the human mind. This and this 
alone can restore that happiness to man which 
was lost by the fall, and which is in vain sought 
for in any sublunary enjoyments. The mind of 
man was formed for enjoying its happiness in the 
divine favor, and it. never can find complete 
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‘AlS UONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
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satisfaction in any inferior good. This is the 
meaning of the wise man when he declares, that 
*¢ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding. For -the 
merchandise thereof is better than the merchandise 
of silver; and the gain thereof than fine gold, 
She is more precious than rubies, and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
unto her. Length of days is in her right hand, 
and in her left hand riches and honor. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness; and all her paths are 
peace. She is a tree of life to them that lay 


hold upon her; and happy is every one that 
retaineth her.” C. 


Honesty is the best Pouicy. 


LOOKING over some papers a few days ago, 
I met with two anecdotes which confirm the truth 
of the above motto. In the affairs of life we often 
meet with a kind of crooked short-sighted policy, 
apparently calculated to promote the present 
pleasure or interest of the parties concerned, but 
which, in their results, mostly issue in the loss of 
reputation, property, and even life itself. The 
case of Achan, which is narrated by Joshua, * is 
a notable instance of this kind which is left on 
record as an awful warning to others, to beware 
of covetousness in all its forms and degrees. 

My present design, however, is to notice the 
praiseworthy conduct of two individuals in humble 
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life, in both of whom we may discover motives © 


aud principles of a directly opposite nature. The 
first account is taken from a respectable literary 
publication. 

“ Some time since a poor shoemaker found, in 
a street in Liverpool, a bill of exchange for £110, 
On being informed of its value, he, with an honest 
simplicity, had it cried through the streets by the 
bellman. Several applications were soon made 
to him for the bill, but from the evident eagerness 
of the applicants, and the large sums offered him 
as a reward, (from fifteen to twenty pounds,) he 
, suspected that the bill could not.be theirs. He 
accordingly took it to a respectable banker’s 
(where it had been drawn) who presently discovered 
the right owner; and rewarded him with five guineas 
for his conduct. The poor man (whose prospects of 
worldly riches had never extended so high) received 
it with becoming humility and gratitude, declaring 
that this sum would do him more good now he 
was assured the bill would go to the true owner, 
than if he had given it to others and received the 
larger sum which had been offered to him.” 

The following Anecdote has, I believe, never 
been published :— 

« Some years since, Mr. M of S——, an 
‘eminent contractor with government, lost his 
pocket book, in or near Smithfield, containing 
Bank notes to the amount of £20,000. The book 
was found by a poor man, and the name and 
address of the owner being printed on the cover, 
he immediately restored it; after ascertaining that 
this property was safe, and finding the poor man 
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HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 


had a large family, Mr. M—— generously offered 
him a reward of £200. A curious scene now 
followed. ‘The poor honest man was quite over- 


come by the idea of his possessing so large a 
treasure, and he earnestly entreated his benefactor 
not to give him so much, as he was quite sure he 
should not know how to dispose of it. Mr. M—— 
remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to per- 
suade him to place itin the Bank, but this idea was 
perfectly unintelligible to the poor man. He could 
not understand how he might receive the interest 
of his money, but as for the principal, he really 
unagined that when once deposited, it was lost to 
him for ever. The explanations of Mr. M 
were fruitless, and at length he desired him to call 
again the next morning, which he did. Mr. M—— 
then told him that instead of the £200 he would 
give him ten pounds every year for life, and a 
joint of meat on each Saturday. The gratitude 
and the simplicity of the poor man were equally 
manifest in his reply—‘ Aye, aye, Master, God 
bless you, that will do, I can pay my rent with 
that” Mr. M died soon after this event, 
but not till he had actually secured, by a codicil 
to his will, the continuance of the above-mentioned 
bounty to the poor but honest man., This account 
was given to me by one of the subscribing wit- 
nesses to the codicil itself, and whilst we admire 
the generosity of Mr. M——, and smile at the 
simplicity of the poor man, the case affords an 
additional proof that ‘ honesty is the best policy.’ ” 

CriTo. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE "ARETIC REGIONS. 49] 


Scorespy’s A cooun of the Arctic Reatons. 
climate of Spitzbergen is no doubt more 
disagreeable, to human feeling, than that of any 
other country yet discovered. Extending to 
within ten degrees of the Pole, it is generally 
intensely cold, and even in the three warmest 
months, the temperature not averaging more than 
34} degrees, it is then subject to a cold occa- 
sionally of three, four, or more degrees below the 
freezing point. It has the advantage, however, 
of being visited by the sun for an uninterrupted 
period of four months in each year, thus having 
a Summer’s Day, if so long an interval between 
the rising. and setting of the sun may be so 
denominated, consisting of one-third part of the 
year. . But its winter is proportionally desolate; 
the sun, in the northern parts of the country, 
remaining perpetually below the horizon, from 
about the 22nd of October, to about the 22ad_ of 
February. This great Winter Night, though 
sufficiently dreary, is by no means so dark as 
might be expected, asthe sun, even during its 
greatest south declination, approaches within 
132° of the horizon, and affords a faint twilight 
for about one-fourth part of every twenty-four 
hours. Added to this twilight, the aurora bores 
alis, which sometimes exhibits a brilliancy 
approaching to a blaze of fire,—the stars, which 
shine with an uncommon degree of brightness,— 
and the | moon, which, in north declination, 
appears for twelve, or fourteen days together 
without setting, —altogether have an effect which, 
when heightened by the reflection of a constant 
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of snow, give sufficient light 
for going abroad;-—but, with the light afforded 


by the heavens, when :the~moon: is the 


horizon, it is seldom possible to read. 
Bears seem to be the only whith 


stir: abroad throughout the winter; for, though 


foxes and: ‘rein-deer remain constantly in >the 


‘country; they are only to be met with, in any 


quantity, at certain seasons. Foxes begin ‘to 
appear ‘in the month of February, and are to be 
seen in March in great’ numbers. Bears, :at the 
same time, become more abandant, and the winds 
re-appear in the’ month of April.» 

Spitzbergen does “not afford. many 
It miay be remarked, that’ vegetation goes on 
uncommonly quickly in this country. Most of 
the plants spring up, ‘flower, and afford seed, in 


the course of a month or six ‘weeks. They are 


chiefly of dwarfish size; some of the flowers ‘are 
teally pretty, ‘but'exhibit few ‘colours, excepting 
yellow, white, and purple. And it is not unwor- 
thy of observation; that the only plant I ‘met 


within Spitzbergen, partaking of the nature of 


a tree, (a willow allied to Salix herbacea,) grows 
but to the height of three or four inches. — 


On the Divine Presence. 

THE Creator of the Universe equally extends 
his watchfulness over every part of his dominions. 
His penetrating eye pierces through the shades 
of darkness ; he is present in the solemn stillness 
of the misiitelt hour ; he hears the ejaculations 
breathed by the pious heart ‘in the solitary mud- 
walled cottage, equally with ‘the ‘wide-spread 
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soundings of the trampof” fame’; ‘he’ sees tie’ 


tears that gush from the ovérflowing heart of ‘the 


repentant sinner, and observes 'the secret conflicts 


betwixt the latent’ séeds ‘of: corraption and’ the! 
new principles whieh have béén implanted i in ‘his 


heart, and records’'the’ victory in the book’ of 


his remembrance. Nor‘ are’'the' secret thoughts 
of ‘the ‘hardened ‘sinner less'known to him : ‘in’ 
vain does he seek the dull obscurity of night to 


veil ‘crimes which® his fellow-creatures\ would’ 


reprehend, if committed ‘before’ the face of day. 
The watchfat eye of God ‘is fixed'on the secret 


path of the larking’ assassin’: ‘were ‘but this’ tres” 


meéndous idea to’-cross ‘gitilty’ mind,’ his 
trembling hand would’ let the ‘murderous 
weapon, unsheathed to’ déprive an unsuspecting 
fellow-creature of his’ existence, and: flee away, 
struck with terror at the thought of an omnipre« 
sent’ God being’ witness’ ‘of ‘the bloody procedure.’ 
How-.ought these reflections'to cause 
watchfulness ‘over our thoughts and’ actions, to 
stifle the sparks of ‘vice which lie hid in the 
inmost recesses of ‘our ‘hearts;°and' which only 
wait for an opportunity’ of brehkiiig forth’ with’ 
their former ‘vigour; involving the whole m 
swift destruction ; the first’ motions of wicked- 
ness are easily desieted said overcome, bat after 
they have had time to summioh their’ powers, the 
strongest: éffort’ required“ to subdue them. 
Adhere, therefore, to"the directitin of Solomon, 
“ Keep: thy heart with ‘all ‘diligence, ‘for out of 
it:ate the issues ‘of ‘life;”’"and remémber that’ the 
Almighty: God: is ‘présent;' atid will take cogni- 
ZANCE — ‘the of ant 
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disapprobatiog and: mesistance, to it, and) wilh: 


‘Pression. ofthe, Divine Presence: tbe: 


serves: to, deter. from. the, commision pf -sin, and: 
greatly promotes’ the effects pibty, 


the datk,sed ofllictive. dispea 


of providence. the.. christian! ibe, 
by, all hie aud Jeft, it. wern,, 
insulated. his, uncertain: 
Way, through» ionumerabile difficulties and: dis-: 
still, one, friend to whom: he cati' 
apply,: and..anburden, the: troubles of 


it. cheerfully..to; hia) (bint 

Tast, and..teying :sicene of death 
feck the, consalatery, influences whichare 
with the Psalmist, “ DhopghJiwalk through: the 


valley, the. shadow;;of: death, will féar no 


for thou.artswith megothy; tod: and thy: 
staff they comfort ane,?? Mayr of the 
Superintending so itifluence our 
conduet that we;mey beable tosecur'to, it-with 
Pleasure.and., satisfaction,| (and:nejdice: in: being 
Oreator to.whom pur inmost:thoughts are knows 


im in sincerity and in truth! 
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426 ACCOUNT OF CHARLOTTE FURZE, 


** Jesus lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.” 


On the evening of Friday she said, “ Satan was still about 
her path, and requested her minister to pray on her behalf 
for stronger faith: On the Monday she was evidently 
altered for the worse, and appeared in an agony of bodily 
pain. On being asked if Christ was precious, she answered 
“ Yes.” She was asked if she could give up her mother, 
she said, “She could give up all for Jesus.” She soon 
after requested her minister would engage in prayer, and 
though he was led particularly to desire all might meet 
again around the throne above; little did he think that the 
voice of prayer was with her so soon to he exchanged for 
the voice of praise ; nor that when he took her by the hand 
it was to bid the last farewell on earth, and that they should 
meet no more until they met around the judgment-seat of 
Christ. In the evening she was asked by her aunt how she 
was. She answered, “ Very bad, I do believe this is the last 
night ; I hope I shall soon-be home.” At that time she did 
not seem to feel a dread of death; but she was not yet 
beyond a world of sip and sorrow, and Satan made the last 
effort in attacking her peace on her entering the valley of 
the shadow of death, and her distress was very great. “ Oh,” 
she said, “ I am a dark—oh, what is it? (lifting up her hand) 
Is it the dark valley? I did not think death was like this— 
What is this? Is this death?* It having been proposed 
that her uncle should be called, she consented. On his 
coming, he endeavoured to encourage her applying the 
promises, and then engaged in prayer; but she said, “ That 
wo'n’t do.” Her favourite Hymn was repeated, “ Arise m 
soul and bless the Lord.” She said, “ That wo’n’t do now.” 
Her uncle then began to repeat, “ Vital spark, &c.” And 


_ quicker than he could speak, she sang the words with lively 


emotion: from that time she was delivered from all fear. 
“« My cup,” she said, “ is full, but Christ sweat great drops 
_of blood for me.” 


my Maker while I've breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 


for what he has done for me this day” On the question 
being proposed, “ Is Christ, precious?” | She replied,“ pre- 
cious Jesus!” She then desired her sister’ might be called, 


“ to see,” she said, “ what it.is to die, to die a «a 
wie 


“ Now,’ she said, “ I am on the brink of heaven! 

am ready! My Jesus has done all, things well!” :These 
were her last words, and her happy spirit took its flight to 
the realms of bliss, about 5 o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
October 12, 1819, in the 16th year of her age, 
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THE FALL OF MAN. 
** God hath made man upright, but they have sought out many 


vii, 29. 
WHEN rising worlds their Maker’s word obey’d, 
The gift of life through nature was convey'd; 
Hence grass, trees, flow’rs arose! they liy’d, they grew; 
Each morn reviv’d them with the heav’nly dew. 
Hence through the brutal form, and that of man, 
The vital stream in purple current’ ran; 
Yet life, which draws from dust its means and birth 
Must fade, and perish like the parent earth: 
Like flowers we rise, we flourish, fade, and die, _. 
Like beasts corrupted, in the graye we lie. — 
But Adam’s soul, with endless life endow’d, 
Was like the Sburce Divine from whence it flow’d; 
His spring of thought and_act, his noble aim, 
And his all-perfect Maker’s were the same. 
God liv’d in man, and hence he could not die ; 
God thought in him, his thoughts were fix’d.on high; 
God mov'd his will, he always will’d aright ; 
God was his joy, devotion, was delight! .. : 
How dead was life of every other kind, 
To this high life of man’s untainted mind : 
But soon infected by temptation’s breath, 
This holy life decay’d, and closed in death! 
Free-will with God’s eternal foe combin’d, 
God left the soul, and darkness seal’d his mind ; 
God left th’ affections, and to earth they fell ; 
Now damp’d by suff’ring, now inflam’d by hell. 
This state, the pardon’d sinner cries, was mine: ‘’ 
I liv’d a life, the death of life divine!; » ; 
Nor could, with all.my fancied virtuous strife, 
Aspire unaided, to a holy. life> | 
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Nor would Jehovalt, ‘unatond, restore 

The life which sin had forfeited before : 

But thanks to Jesus, who the death endur’d 

That I deserv’d, and life divine procur’d! 

He died, and my corraption daily dies; — 

He rose to endless life ; with him I rise.’ 

My thoughts are full of Him, who makes them glow, 

The more I know Him, more like Him I grow; 

Fatently still the glorious draught I view 

Which his blest saints, the sacred penmen drew; 

Charmed with the picture, I desire to be, 

Redeeming Lord, in ev'ry way like Thee! 

My knowledge then shall in thy graves end, 

And their blest influence through my soul extend; 

They came from heaven, the fruit of Jesus’ prayer, 

To guide my footsteps to my Master there. 
PHILOPATEROS. 


| GRATITUDE. 
“He hath not dealt with as after our sins; nor rewarded w 
according to our iniqauities.”| Psalm cili. 10. | 
COME my doa, look back and wonder 
At the mercy of thy Lord! 


He hath hush’d the Law’s loud thunder, 
He hath sheath’d its dreadful sword ! 


Seeking death, in sin delighting, 
While we tread the downward way ; 

Mercy comes, with voice inviting, 
God's uplifted hand to stay. 


While the samts God's love reviewmg, 
Sung the praise of Jesu’s name; 


Thou, thy snful path pursuing, 
Daredst glory in thy shamen 


P 


Their pure joys possess’d. no. pleasures 
To allure thy vicious mind ; elt 
Nor could Christ, with all his treasures, » 
In thy heart a dwelling find, 


e 


Fully bent upon thy ruin, ~ 
Vainly thinking was well; 

Eagerly the path pursuing, 
Leading to the gates of hell. 


— 


Could it be e’er Hope expiring, 
Mid’ fell wrecks and torturing flames, emg | 
Heavenly Love thy bliss desiring, 
Snatch’d the brand from endless “pains 


O! the heights and. depths of mercy 
Which could such a,miscreant spare! 
And when wrath to hell:would crush ac 

Then, yea then to ery, “forbear!” 
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“ Sov’reign love through Christ displaying, 
“ All the pow’r of mighty grace ; ‘ 
‘«¢ Gave command, while He obeying, | 
‘Soon reliew’d my dreadful case. 
Soon dispell’d my mental, blindness, 
‘¢ Made me joy in his commands; 
«¢ Nor shall all the pow’rs of darkness, 
Ever pluck me front his hands!” 


Thys my soul, of Jesus speaking, 
Still delights his love to tell, 

Which sin’s galling fetters breaking, | 
Pluck’d her from the abyss of hell,. ie | 


Lo! all heaven in songs'resounding,® 
Records what the Lord hath done;; 

He, infernal craft confounding,: a3 
Of a rebel made ason. 
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Then let such surprising’goodness 
Form the subject of our lays; 

Till in heav’n; with joy, and gladness, — 
Each for ever sings his praise. 


On hearing the BELL TOLL for a Yo UNG ; PERSON 


THE solemn, slow, and penetrating toll 
Of yon funereal knell arrests my ear; 
And, in an awful and i impressive sound, 
Bids me contemplate death, and learn to die. 
Reminds me I must meet the fearful foe . 
In single combat; wage that awful war 

In which is no discharge for sinning man ! 
Yes, I must conflict, and I too must fall. 


aged eighteen. 


Youth pleads exemption, but the plea is vain; 


That death is certain none will disbelieve; 
But, that his dread approach is near at hand, 
How few among the young admit the thought.’ 
O! were they wise to know their latter end, — 
To step aside and oft converse with death; 
Then might they meet him as a welcome friend, 
Not clad in terrors, but arrayed in smiles ; | 
Thus did the dear deceased, whose tolling bell | 
Has wakened these reflections ;: she had learnt. 
The happy end of living—learnt 'tordie! : 


The tyrant spares not; who can stay his hand? 
Who can avert, or, who repel his dart? __ 

Can blooming youth in all its graceful charms 2 
Alas! Clarissa’s knell revibrates “No!” 
Could this have bribed the iron hand of death, 
Then she had yet survived, whose loss we mourn: 
But to the scythe of death both youth and age 
Alike are doom’d to fall. 
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Early j in life she aba the paths of truth, 
The Saviour was her guide; his word the aid ry 
By which she, shaped her conduct, blameless, ane 
"Twas thus she lived ; wonder that. her 
(As all the followers of the Lamb shall be) 
Was calm serenity and holy peace. _ 
My dear young friends, for you my heart breathes forth 
The fervent wish, and offers up the prayer; 
Oh! may you seek (like her) and find the Lord: 
Yield him your youthful hearts, nor let the world | 
Delude or draw your souls aside from him.’ |’ «| 
So shall you live beneath the Saviour’s smiles, | 
So calmly meet stern death, nor feel his sting. ¢ | 
S. S. 


On THE DEATH OF HARRIETT NEWELL, 


HARRIETT, farewell, for ever thou art fled 
To join'thy kindred souls above the skies; — 
Thy body slumbers with the’ peaceful dead, — 
Till the Archangel’s sound shall bid it rise. 


Harriett, farewell, for ever thou art blest ; __., 
Methinks to some new harp I hear thee sing — 
While pure seraphic pleasure fills thy breast) 
The praises'of thy Prophet, Priest, and King," 


Harriett, farewell, thy pilgrimage is o'er, 

Thou art transplanted to a fairer clime ; 

Safe from the rushing storm and tempest’s roar, 
Thou view’st the little toys of transient time... 


Harriett, farewell, by thine example taught, 


May I afresh the heavenly race begin, 
With wisdom from on high be richly fraught, 


And timely fly from each besetting ‘sin. 


te 
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Harriett, farewell, Ol! let my soul enjoy 
The hope, that when this fleeting life is o’er, 
She shall herself partake your blest employ, 
And the vast miracles of Grace: explore. 


Extatic thought! with Heaven itself in view, 
Shall I be indolent, and suffer loss ; 

Lord, grant me strength, that.I may still pursue, 
And swell the triumphs of Immaniel’s cross. 


Then, Harriett, We shall joyful meet above 
In that bright wonld;, where sorrows are no more ; 
Shall see without, a veil, the God of Loye, 
And through Eternity his name adore. 
EMMALINE. 


THE YEAR WELL SPENT. 


THE year with prayer and praise begun 
‘Each morning, noon, and setting sun, 
Will safely guard the spirit through, 
And introduce her to the new ; 

Will rightly spend her moments given, 
Till earth shall be exchanged for heaven. 


EPITAPTH on MELANCTHON’S SERVANT. 
( Translated from page 396 ) 

. HERE, at a distance from. his native land, 

Came faithful John, at Philip’s first command, 

Companion of his exile, ‘doubly dear, : 

Who in a servant, found a friend sincere ; 

And more than friend, a man of faith and prayer, 

Assiduous soother of his master’s care : | 

Here to the worms his lifeless body’ § given, 

But his immortal soul sees God in Heavy’n. | 

6 JU ANON, 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, 
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